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Preface 

I wrote Lajja when I saw Muslim fundamentalists in Bangladesh attack Hindus. 

It all happened during December 1992. The Hindu fundamentalists of India 
destroyed the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya. The Muslim fundamentalists of 
Bangladesh avenged the destruction of the Babri Masjid by attacking the 
blameless Hindus of Bangladesh, burning their homes, destroying their temples 
and shrines and raping Hindu women. I had protested this terrible violence in 
Lajja. The Bangladesh government banned Lajja two months after the book was 
published because it was the government’s responsibility to protect Hindus and it 
had completely failed to do so. Lajja is still banned in Bangladesh. No one in 
Bangladesh has the strength to go to court against this ban. 

Many believe that I have criticized Islam in Lajja and the Muslim 
fundamentalists of Bangladesh have issued a fatwa against me—both untrue. I 
have not criticized Islam in Lajja and the fatwa is not because of Lajja. The 
fatwa is because I have criticized Islam in many of my other books. 

Lajja has been translated into many languages and published in several 
countries. It is primarily a testament to the savagery of religions in the Indian 
subcontinent. Religion drives people to madness, at which point they do not 
hesitate to abandon even basic humanity. Even today, the politics of religion 
does not allow the subcontinent to become civilized and its people to become 
truly educated. Lajja can be seen as a symbol of protest. It is a protest against the 
violence, hatred and killings that are going on all over the world in the name of 
religion. 



Writers work to spread awareness amongst people through their books. People 
blinded by religion do not read and books are burnt by those who rule. And so, 
the incidents described in Lajja are repeated over and over again in Bangladesh. 
Lajja was written twenty-one years ago. Even now, Hindus in Bangladesh are 
being tortured and many come away to India because they feel insecure. Those 
without shame do not want to see their societies change. 

Lajja will remain relevant as long as the incidents described in it continue to 
happen and as long as there is conflict between people of one religion and 
another. Lajja does not speak of religion, it speaks about humanity. Lajja speaks 
not of hate but love. Lajja asks for equality, not discrimination. Lajja waits for a 
time of equality, empathy and freedom. 
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Part one 

One 

Suronjon was in bed. 

‘Dada, do something, please,’ begged his sister, Maya. 'Something terrible might 
happen if we wait too long.’ 

Suronjon knew that 'doing something’ was finding a place to hide. Like 
frightened rats that hide in a hole and then creep out when there’s nothing to fear, 
they too were expected to hide till things quietened down, look left and right and 
then crawl out when the coast was clear. Did he have to leave his home just 
because he was called Suronjon Datta? His father was called Sudhamoy Datta, 
his mother was Kironmoyee Datta, and his sister’s name was Neelanjona Datta 
and so, would they too be expected to leave? Would they have to take refuge in 
either Kemal’s home or Belal’s or Hyder’s, as they had done two years ago? 
Sensing danger, Kemal had come running from his home in Iskaton that morning 
of 

30 October. 'Hurry,’ he had said, shaking Suronjon awake, 'pack a few clothes as 
fast as possible. Lock your home and all of you come along, please. Don’t waste 
time. Let’s go, please.’ 

They did not want for anything while they stayed at Kemal’s. In fact, they had 
had a wonderful time—there were bread and eggs in the morning, fish and rice 



in the afternoon, and in the evening there would be great times in the garden as 
they sat around, talking. They slept soundly at night on thick mattresses. But 
why did he need to seek refuge in Kemal’s house? Kemal and he were old 
friends and it was perfectly fine for him to spend a few days at Kemal’s with his 
family. But why should he be compelled to stay? Why did he need to flee his 
own home while Kemal did not? This country was his as much as it was Kemal’s 
and they should have the same rights as citizens. But why was he unable to stand 
proud like Kemal? Why could he not claim that he was a child of this land and 
that no harm should come to him? 

Suronjon lay in bed and did not make any effort to get up. Maya went restlessly 
from room to room. She tried to explain that it would not make sense to grieve 
after something awful had happened. CNN was broadcasting images of the Babri 
Masjid being broken. Sudhamoy and Kironmoyee sat stunned before the TV. 
They believed that this time too, like in October 1990, Suronjon would take 
them to some Muslim home to hide. But Suronjon did not feel like going 
anywhere. He meant to stay in bed all day. 

‘I won’t leave my house, come what may,’ Suronjon meant to tell Kemal or 
anyone else who came to fetch them. 

It was 7 December. The day before, in the afternoon, a deep darkness had 
descended on the banks of the Sarayu River at Ayodhya. Kar sevaks had brought 
down a 400-year-old mosque. This destruction happened twenty-five minutes 
before the kar seva—that is, selfless service—announced by the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) was expected to begin. The kar sevaks worked for nearly five 
hours to pound the entire structure, complete with its three minarets, to dust. The 
top leadership of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), the VHP, the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sevak Sangh (RSS) and the Bajrang Dal were all there when the events 
took place. Central security personnel, the Provincial Armed Constabulary 
(PAC) and the Uttar Pradesh police did nothing; they stood there watching the 
brutal acts of the kar sevaks. The first minaret was broken in the afternoon at two 
forty-five, the second at four o’clock, and at four forty-five the kar sevaks 
brought down the third minaret too. Four kar sevaks were buried under the 
debris and killed as they tried to bring the structure down. More than a hundred 
kar sevaks were injured. 

Suronjon lay in bed and looked at the morning’s papers. The banner headlines of 
the paper said ‘BABRI MASJID DESTROYED, DEVASTATED’. He had never 



been to Ayodhya. He had not seen the Babri Masjid. How could he have possibly 
seen it? He had never travelled outside his country. In his view, matters like the 
birthplace of Ram, and a mosque sprouting in that soil, did not bear much 
thinking about. He believed that the destruction of the sixteenth-century 
structure was not only hurtful to the Muslims of India, but that it also affected all 
Hindus. It had destroyed the general sense of well-being, and hurt the collective 
consciousness. The matter of the Babri Masjid would cause mayhem in 
Bangladesh too. Temples would be ground to dust, Hindu homes burnt, shops 
ravaged. Instigated by the BJP, the kar sevaks had broken the Babri Masjid and 
fattened the fundamentalists in his country. Did the BJP and the VHP and their 
collaborators believe that the consequences of their frenzy would be limited to 
their geographical boundaries? Riots between Hindus and Muslims had broken 
out in India. Five hundred ... six hundred ... a thousand people were dead. The 
number of dead was increasing every hour. Did the protectors of Hindu interests 
know that there were between 20 and 25 million Hindus in Bangladesh? Also, 
there were Hindus living in almost every country in West Asia. Had the Hindu 
fundamentalists bothered to think about the awful consequences for these 
people? As a political party, the BJP ought to be aware that India is not an 
isolated, prehistoric island. A poisonous boil generated in India will torment not 
only that country but spread agony all over the world—and most certainly to its 
neighbours. 

Suronjon lay with his eyes shut. 

‘Will you get up or not? 5 asked Maya, shaking him. ‘Baba and Ma are depending 
on you? 

‘You leave, if you wish? said Suronjon, stretching himself. Tm not taking even 
a step out of this house? 

‘And they?’ 

‘I don’t know? 

‘And if something were to happen?’ 

‘Like what?’ 

‘If the house is ransacked? If they burn it down?’ 

‘Let them? 



‘And you’ll sit here, doing nothing?’ 

‘I won’t sit, I’ll lie down.’ 

Suronjon lit a cigarette. He longed for a cup of tea. Kironmoyee usually made 
him a cup of tea every morning but she hadn’t done so that day. He wished that 
someone would bring him a hot cup of tea with steam curling from it. No point 
in asking Maya. She was focused on escaping, and was not thinking of anything 
else. Her voice would surely rise a few decibels if he asked her to make some 
tea. Of course, he could always do it himself but he was finding it hard to shake 
off his lethargy. The television was on in the other room. He didn’t feeling like 
sitting there goggle-eyed, watching CNN. 

‘Dada is in bed reading the papers. He doesn’t care,’ Maya shouted from the next 
room. 

It was not as if Suronjon did not care. He was well aware that a mass of people 
could break down the door and rush into their home at any time, some of them 
familiar faces, some unknown; they would break things and steal and finally 
burn the house when they left. If Suronjon took his family to Kemal or Hyder’s 
house, he would not be turned away. However, he found the idea embarrassing. 

‘I’m going away alone if you don’t come along,’ screamed Maya. ‘I’ll go to 
Parul’s. It doesn’t look like Dada will take us anywhere. He may not need to 
carry on living but I do.’ 

Maya had decided that for some reason Suronjon was not going to take them to 
hide in other people’s houses. So, she had to think of her own safety. Suronjon 
felt hounded by the word ‘safety’. 

There was nothing safe about the October of 1990. A group of men had set the 
Dhakeshwari temple on fire. The police stood by and did nothing to stop them. 
The main temple burnt down, they destroyed the naatmandir—that is, the temple 
for the entertainment of the gods, the temple of Shiva, the guest house, and the 
family home of Sridam Ghosh, right next to the guest house. They destroyed the 
Gaudiya Math, its naatmandir, and the guest house of the math. The temple was 
plundered. The main temple of the Madhwa Gaudiya Math was destroyed. The 
Joykali temple on the other side was smashed. A room within the boundary walls 
of the Brahmo Samaj was bombed out of existence. The decorated throne of the 
gods in the Ram Sita temple was destroyed. The main chamber was destroyed as 



well. The math at Naya Bazar was broken. The temple at Bonogram was 
shattered with shovels. The seven shops at the mouth of Shakhari Bazar that 
belonged to Hindus were robbed, ravaged and finally burnt. Shila Bitan, Soma 
Traders, barbershops, shops selling tyres, laundries, Mita Marble, Saha Cabin, 
restaurants—nothing was left. There was devastation at the crossing of Shakhari 
Bazar and as far as the eye could see there were only signs of destruction. In 
Demra, the temple of the Shoni Akhara was robbed. Twenty-five houses were 
burgled by two or three hundred communal terrorists. They broke the wall of the 
temple of Birbhadra in Lokkhi Bazar and damaged everything inside. They set 
fire to the shops selling umbrellas, and the gold jewellery shops on Islampur 
Road. They destroyed the Moronchand sweetmeats shop on Nobabpur Road. 

The Moronchand at Purano Polton was damaged too. The idol in the Kali temple 
at Rayer Bazar was broken after it was flung to the ground. In Sutrapur, they 
robbed the shops that belonged to Hindus, ransacked them and then changed the 
Hindu shop names to Muslim names. They robbed and ravaged Ghosh and Sons, 
the sweet shop on Nobabpur Road, and then strung a banner of the Nobabpur 
Youth Union across the shopfront. The Battali temple at Thathari Bazar was 
broken into and ransacked. An old shop in Nobabpur called Ramdhon Poshari 
was looted. The sweet shop called Shuklal Mistanno Bhandar was smashed to 
smithereens only a few yards away from the Babu Bazar police station. They 
destroyed the shop and the factory of Jatin & Co., and burnt everything inside. A 
large portion of the historical snake temple was ground to dust and the Ratan 
Sarkar Market at the crossing of Sodorghat Road was burgled. Every one of 
these terrible broken and burnt images floated before Suronjon’s eyes. So were 
these riots? Could the events of 1990 be called riots? Riots mean fights—a 
conflict between one community and another is called a riot. But we cannot call 
these riots—these were attacks by one community on another. Torture. 
Persecution. 

The sun slipped through the windows and fell on Suronjon’s forehead. This was 
the winter sun that did not burn your skin. Suronjon lay in bed and longed for a 
cup of tea. 

Two 

Even now, after so many years, those scenes were vivid in Sudhamoy’s memory. 
His relatives—Kaka, Pishi, Mama, Mashima—left one after the other. The train 
from Mymensingh Junction moved towards Phulbaria. As the coal engine let out 



a skyful of black smoke and a sharp whistle, there were heart-rending sobs 
escaping from the compartments. 

‘Sukumar, this is the homeland of the Muslims,’ advised neighbours as they left 
too. There is nothing certain about our lives here.’ 

‘If there’s no security in the land of my birth, where in the world can I expect to 
be safe?’ asked Sukumar Datta in reply. ‘I cannot run away from my country. 

Feel free to leave, if you must. I’m not leaving my father and grandfather’s home 
to go somewhere else. I cannot leave all this—these coconut trees, betel-nut 
plantations, rice fields and my home spread over a generous two bighas of land 
—and become a refugee at the railway station in Sealdah.’ 

Sudhamoy was nineteen when all this was going on. His college friends were all 
leaving. 

‘Your baba’s going to regret this,’ they said as they left. 

‘Why should I leave my own country to go somewhere else?’ Sudhamoy had 
said in response, emulating his father. ‘If I die I’ll die here on my own land, and 
if I live, it’ll be in my own country.’ 

The college emptied out in 1947 and the few who were left were also on the 
verge of leaving. Sudhamoy finished along with a handful of Muslim students 
and a few poor Hindus, and began his medical studies at the Lytton Medical. 

In 1952 he was a vigorous young man of twenty-four. The roads of Dhaka were 
resounding with slogans demanding that Bengali be made a national language. 
There was tension across the country. The brave and aware Bengali youth had 
begun resisting Muhammad Ali Jinnah’s decision that Urdu would be Pakistan’s 
only state language. Refusing to be cowed down, they had asked that Bengali 
become a state language and had stood firm before the Pakistani rulers. The 
police fired at processions, the roads were drenched in blood, but no one let go 
of their demand that Bengali become a state language. Sudhamoy was very 
excited and was in all the processions, shouting ‘We want Bengali!’ Sudhamoy 
was in the rally where Rofik, Salam, Borkat and Jobbaar were shot down by the 
police. There was a chance that he too could have taken a bullet to his chest that 
day and become one of the martyrs. 

Sudhamoy didn’t stay home quietly during the people’s movement of 1969 
either. Although Ayub Khan’s police were shooting at all processions and rallies, 



the Bengalis were determinedly marching. Alamgir Monsur Mintu was shot by 
the police and Sudhamoy was one of those who carried the corpse on his 
shoulders and marched through the streets of Mymensingh. They were followed 
by hundreds of stunned and grief-stricken Bengalis who clenched their fists in 
anger against the Pakistani military junta. 

The language movement of 1952, the elections of 1954 that brought the United 
Front to power, the education movement of 1962, the six-point movement of 
1964, the movement against the Agartala Conspiracy case in 1968, the general 
elections in 1970 and the muktijuddho or Liberation War of 1971 proved that it 
was wrong to have divided the land as per the two-nation theory of separate 
countries for the two religious communities. 

According to Abdul Kalam Azad, ‘It is one of the greatest frauds on the people 
to suggest that religious affinity can unite areas which are geographically, 
economically, linguistically and culturally different. It is true that Islam sought to 
establish a society which transcends racial, linguistic, economic and political 
frontiers. History has however proved that after the first few decades or at most 
after the first century, Islam was not able to unite all the Muslim countries on the 
basis of religion alone.’ 

Jinnah was well aware of the hollowness of the two-nation theory. ‘A man is a 
Punjabi or a Bengali before he is a Hindu or a Muslim,’ he said when 
Mountbatten was planning to divide Punjab and Bengal. ‘They share a common 
history, language, culture and economy. You will cause endless bloodshed and 
trouble.’ 

The Bengalis saw endless bloodshed and trouble from 1947 to 1971 and this 
culminated in the Liberation War of 1971. The blood of 3 million Bengalis 
helped earn this freedom and also proved that religion could never be the 
foundation of a national identity. Language, culture and history provide the 
foundations for a national identity. It is true that the Bengali Muslims and the 
Punjabi Muslims had built a common identity and created Pakistan but the 
Bengalis of this country challenged the basis of the two-nation theory of dividing 
Hindus and Muslims into different nations and demonstrated the fact that they 
had not given into the Muslims of Pakistan. 

In 1971 Sudhamoy was a doctor at the Surjo Kanti Hospital in Mymensingh. 
Things were busy both at home and at work, and his evenings were spent at his 



private clinic in a medicine shop at Swadeshi Bazar. Kironmoyee’s hands were 
full with their six-month-old baby and their firstborn, Suronjon, was twelve. 
Sudhamoy had many responsibilities and had to manage the hospital almost 
alone. If he ever had time, he would go across to meet Shorif and some other 
friends. It was probably 8 or 9 March, midnight. Shorif, Bablu, Faijul and Nimai 
knocked on the door of Sudhamoy’s house in Brahmopolli. On 7 March, they 
had been to the Race Course grounds to hear Sheikh Mujib. 

‘If there is one more bullet fired, and if my people are killed again, then I request 
all of you to create forts in your own homes. We have to face the enemy with 
what each of us has. This is a struggle for liberation, this is a struggle for 
freedom/ Sheikh Mujib had said. 

They had been trembling in excitement. 

‘We must do something, Sudha da/ they said. 

It was quite clear to Sudhamoy that the time for waiting was done. 

‘We have to go to war. There is no other way/ they had murmured as they 
knocked on his door on that dark night of 25 March, when the Pakistani soldiers 
had attacked Bengalis. 

He had many family responsibilities, and was not really of a suitable age to go to 
war. However, he was unable to concentrate at the hospital, and paced the 
corridors, a solitary, lonely person. He was consumed by a sharp desire to join 
the war effort. 

He was distracted at home. ‘Will you manage on 

your own, Kiron?’ he would ask. ‘Suppose I were to go somewhere . . / 

‘Let’s move to India/ Kironmoyee would reply, cold with anxiety. ‘All our 
neighbours are leaving/ 

Sudhamoy had noticed that Sukanto Chattopadhyay, Sudhanshu Haidar, 
Nirmolendu Bhowmik and Ronjon Chakrabarty were all leaving. There was a 
msh to leave, like there had been in 1947. He had called them cowards. 

‘The army is out on the streets, Sudha da. They’re grabbing Hindus. Let’s leave,’ 
said Nimai. 



Sudhamoy found his voice, the same strong tone that his father had in 1947. 
‘Please leave if you must/ he told Nimai, ‘but I’m not running away. I will kill 
the Pakistani dogs and free my country. And if you can, do come back then.’ 

He decided that he would leave Kironmoyee and his children at Faijul’s house in 
Phulpur village and leave for Nolitabari with Shorif, Bablu and Faijul. However, 
he fell into the clutches of the Pakistani army. He had gone to buy a lock at 
Charpara crossing to lock up his home before he began his journey by buffalo 
cart. His chest heaved with excitement and emotions. The city felt like a 
cremation ground. Deathly still. A few shops were open, and that barely. 
Suddenly they shouted out for him to halt. There were three of them. 

‘And what is your name?’ one of them had asked in Urdu, as he pulled the collar 
of his shirt roughly. 

Sudhamoy was not sure how to answer that question. He remembered that 
Kironmoyee had said that their neighbours had advised her to change her name 
if she wished to live, and think of calling herself something like Fatema Akhtar. 
At that moment, Sudhamoy felt certain that it was not safe to use his Hindu 
name. He decided to forget his name, and that of his father Sukumar Datta and of 
his grandfather Jyotirmoy Datta. 

‘Sirajuddin Hussain,’ he said and was startled to hear his voice say this new 
name. 

‘Take off your lungi,’ someone shouted in a heavy voice. 

Sudhamoy didn’t have to take his lungi off. They pulled it off him. At that 
moment, Sudhamoy understood why Nimai, Sudhanshu and Ronjon had fled. 
After India was divided, many Hindus had left this country. After Pakistan and 
India were divided along communal lines the border had been left open for 
Hindus. The affluent, middle-class, educated Hindus had left for India. 

According to the 1981 Census, there were 10,000,570 Hindus in Bangladesh, 
that is, they were 12.1 per cent of the total population. After twelve years this 
figure should have increased to 20-25 million people. The government practice 
was to change the figures and present the numbers of Hindus as lower than what 
they actually were. Sudhamoy believed that 20 per cent of the country’s 
population was Hindu. The figures of 1901 said that 33 per cent of the 
population of East Bengal was Hindu. In 1911 this figure declined to 



31.5 per cent; in 1921 to 30.6 per cent; in 1931 it was 29.4 per cent; and in 1941, 
28 per cent. Before India was divided, there was a 5 per cent decline in the 
number of Hindus over forty-one years. However, after the Partition, in ten 
years, the percentage of Hindus in the population had declined from 28 per cent 
to 22 per cent. There was a bigger decline within ten years than there had earlier 
been across forty years. Under the Pakistani regime, Hindus had begun 
migrating to India. According to the 1961 figures, the number of Hindus 
comprised 18.5 per cent of the population, and in 1974 they were 13.5 per cent. 
However, after Bangladesh was liberated, the decline in the numbers of Hindus 
was arrested and it became almost like the pre-Partition days. If in 1974, Hindus 
comprised 13.5 per cent of the population and in 1981 this figure it was 12.1 per 
cent, then it was possible to say that fewer Hindus were leaving home than 
before. But for how long did the numbers stay low? Till 1983, 1984? 1989, 

1990? Had the number of Hindus in the country not declined after 1990? And 
after 1992? 

Sudhamoy felt the pain creeping up the left side of his chest. This was an old 
condition. The back of his head hurt too. His pressure was probably up. CNN 
was blacking out all references to Babri Masjid. Sudhamoy assumed the 
government was afraid that scenes from the site of destruction would cause 
people to violently fall upon the Hindus and so was showing pity. The people 
who pounced even after a tiny scratch were unlikely to wait for footage on CNN. 
Sudhamoy lay down, clutching the left side of his chest. Maya was still restlessly 
pacing the rooms and the veranda. She wanted to go away somewhere else but it 
wasn’t possible unless Suronjon woke up. Sudhamoy stared helplessly at the 
veranda. Maya’s shadow was lengthening. Kironmoyee sat still. 

'Let’s stay alive. Let’s go away somewhere,’ her eyes pleaded silently. 

Where could Sudhamoy go, away from home and hearth? Was it possible for 
him at this age to rush around like before, when he would run to join any march 
or demonstration that was taking place. He was quick to join gatherings against 
the Pakistani rulers, getting there before anyone else. He had never felt 
restrained by home and family. Where had that courage gone! He had believed 
that Hindus in an independent, secular Bangladesh would enjoy political, 
economic, social and religious freedom. However, slowly and steadily the 
framework of the state got rid of the idea of impartiality towards all religions. 

The country adopted Islam as its state religion. The fundamentalist organization 



that had opposed the Liberation War in 1971 and had hidden itself since the 
Liberation was now out of its hidey-hole. Its members now walked about 
confidently, held meetings and demonstrations, and they were the ones who had 
looted, broken and burnt the temples, homes, shops and businesses of Hindus. 
Sudhamoy lay back with his eyes shut. He had no idea what would happen next. 
Aggressive, crazed Hindus had broken the Babri Masjid and the Hindus of 
Bangladesh were expected to atone for the wrongs done by those people. People 
like Sudhamoy, who were part of the minority in Bangladesh, had not escaped 
the clutches of the fundamentalist Muslims in 1990, and so it was unlikely that 
they would be able to escape their clutches in 1992. This time, too, the 
Sudhamoys would be expected to retreat into their ratholes. But why? Because 
they were Hindus? Because Hindus in another country had broken a mosque? 
Why should responsibility for that be foisted on the Sudhamoys! He stared again 
at Maya’s shadow in the veranda. He could see it moving; it was never still. The 
shadow flitted and finally disappeared. Maya came into the room. He saw that 
anxiety had gathered like drops of sweat on her enchanting dark face. 

‘You people stick around here but I’m off,’ she shouted. 

‘And where will you go?’ Kironmoyee snapped. 

‘To Parul’s house,’ said Maya as she combed her hair swiftly. ‘There’s little I can 
do if you people don’t want to save your lives. Doesn’t look like Dada’ll go 
anywhere either.’ 

Sudhamoy lifted his head. 

‘What will you do with your name, Maya?’ he asked, recalling the moment when 
he had identified himself as Sirajuddin. 

‘Apparently you can become a Muslim by chanting “La ilaha illallah 
muhammadur rasulullah”. I’ll do that, and call myself Firoja Begum,’ she replied 
in an unwavering tone. 

‘Maya!’ exclaimed Kironmoyee, trying to stop her. 

Maya tilted her head and looked at Kironmoyee. She seemed to say that she 
hadn’t said anything wrong and this was bound to happen. Kironmoyee’s pale 
face couldn’t make Maya change her mind. Sudhamoy sighed and looked at 
Kironmoyee’s face and then at Maya’s. Maya was agitated. She was a lively 
young woman of twenty-one who had not seen the Partition or the riots of 1950 



or 1964—not even the Liberation War of 1971. Ever since she was old enough to 
understand things, she had seen that her country had Islam as its state religion 
and that she and her family were members of a minority community, which had 
to keep making compromises. She had seen the blazing fires of 1990. Maya was 
prepared to take any step that would let her carry on living. She did not want to 
burn in blind fires. Sudhamoy felt that his blank stare had swallowed up Maya. 
He could no longer see her. He felt a sharp pain slowly spreading through his 
chest. 

Three 

Suronjon longed for a cup of tea. He left his bed and went to the bathroom. If 
only he could manage to drink some tea before he washed his face! He could not 
feel Maya’s presence anywhere in the house. Had she actually left? Suronjon 
brushed his teeth, taking a long time over it. The house felt heavy, almost 
stupefied, like it was waiting for an imminent death. It felt like thunder would 
soon strike the house, and everyone was waiting to die. Thirsting for tea, 
Suronjon entered Sudhamoy’s room. He sat on the bed, with his legs tucked 
comfortably beneath him. 

‘Where’s Maya?’ he asked but no one answered. 

Kironmoyee was sitting by the window but she wasted no words and went 
towards the kitchen. Sudhamoy, who had been staring dumbly at the roof beams, 
turned on his side and closed his eyes. No one seemed particularly keen to tell 
him anything about Maya. He was aware that he was not taking on the 
responsibilities required of him. He should have taken everyone in the family to 
hide somewhere but he had not done that. Perhaps he did not feel like doing it. 
Suronjon had heard that Maya was seeing a young Muslim man called Jahangir. 
She was probably ‘dating’ him at every opportunity. Anyway, there was not 
much point thinking about it since she had already left home. Whenever riots 
broke out, it was fashionable amongst Muslims to check on how the Hindus 
were doing. Jahangir, too, would surely do these fashionable things. And Maya 
would feel grateful. And maybe after feeling continuously grateful she might end 
up marrying Jahangir! The young man was two academic years ahead of Maya. 
Suronjon doubted whether the man would ultimately marry Maya. His own life 
had shown him how he and Parveen had not got married though they had been 
on the brink of doing so. 



‘Please become a Muslim,’ Parveen had said. 


‘There’s no point in changing my religion,’ Suronjon had replied. ‘Let each of us 
stick to our own faith.’ 

Parveen’s family had not agreed to the proposal of each of them continuing with 
their own faith. They had married Parveen off to a Muslim businessman. After 
some weeping and howling, she had agreed to the marriage. 

Suronjon stared sadly at their strip of a balcony. It was a rented property, there 
was no courtyard and certainly no patch of land where they could feel the earth 
and walk and run. Kironmoyee came into the room with a cup of tea. He took the 
cup of tea from his mother and chatted like nothing very much had happened. 

‘It’s December already but not very cold yet,’ he said. ‘When we were kids we 
used to drink khejurer ras around this time.’ 

‘We live in a rented house now,’ sighed Kironmoyee. ‘Where will you get the 
sap of the date palm? We sold our house, with all its lovely trees and plants, 
those that we had planted ourselves, for practically next to nothing.’ 

As he sipped his tea, Suronjon remembered the man who would climb the tall 
date palm to fetch the khejurer ras that had collected in the pots tied on top, as 
Maya and he stood trembling, below. In the cold weather, clouds of steam would 
escape when they opened their mouths to speak. The playing fields, the garden 
with its mango, jaam, guava and jackfruit trees, betel nut and coconut palms— 
where did they go? 

‘This is the home of your forefathers,’ Sudhamoy would say. ‘Never leave it and 
go anywhere else.’ 

Ultimately, Sudhamoy Datta had been forced to sell his house. Maya, all of six 
years old, had got lost while she was returning home from school. She could not 
be found anywhere in the city. She was not with any of their relatives, or other 
acquaintances. That was indeed a time of great stress. Suronjon guessed that a 
bunch of boys, with knives in their pockets, who used to hang around the gate of 
Edward School, had grabbed Maya. She came home after two days. She came 
alone and could not say who had taken her and where she had been. She behaved 
unnaturally for two months after that incident. She would repeatedly start in her 
sleep. She felt scared of people. Some nights people would rain bricks at their 
house; there were anonymous letters threatening to abduct Maya and telling the 



Dattas that they had better cough up money if they wanted to carry on living. 
Sudhamoy went to the local police station to make a complaint. The policemen 
at the thana took down his name and address in their register, and that was all. 
Often, some boys would saunter into their property and strip their trees of fruit, 
stamp all over their vegetable garden and tear flowers from the plants. Nobody 
could tell those boys anything. He tried discussing the issue with some of his 
neighbours but it did not help. 

‘We can’t possibly do anything,’ they said. 

Things carried on in that fashion and nothing changed for the better. Suronjon 
and some friends tried to tackle the situation. It may have been possible to get a 
handle on things but Sudhamoy decided to take a transfer away from 
Mymensingh. He made up his mind to sell his home. The other reason why he 
wanted to sell the house was that it had been under litigation for a long time. 
Shaukat Ali, who lived next door, had forged papers and was trying to claim the 
property. Sudhamoy was irritated and very tired of visiting courts trying to fend 
such people off. Suronjon was not in favour of their house being sold. He was 
then a robust young man, a college student who had just won a student election. 
He could easily have roughed up those young hooligans. However, Sudhamoy 
was terribly eager to sell the house. He wanted to go away to Dhaka. He said that 
his practice too was not flourishing in Mymensingh. He waited at his chamber in 
Swadeshi Bazar every afternoon but there were hardly any patients. A few Hindu 
patients came but they were so poor that he did not feel like charging them a fee. 
Sensing Sudhamoy’s agitation, Suronjon did not try to persuade his father to stay 
on. Yet, even now, he had not forgotten their large house on two bighas of land. 
Sudhamoy finally sold their house, worth 1 million takas, to Roisuddin sahib for 
a mere 200,000. 

‘Get ready,’ he said to Kironmoyee after the sale. ‘Pack everything.’ 

Kironmoyee had flung herself on the ground and cried. Suronjon found it hard to 
believe that they were actually leaving their home behind. He did not want to go 
away, leaving the home that was his from the day that he was born, the playing 
fields of his childhood, the Brahmaputra River, and his friends. And Maya, who 
was the prime reason why they were leaving, did not want to go away either. 

‘I won’t leave Sufiya behind,’ she declared, tossing her head. 

Sufiya was a school friend and lived nearby. They sat in the courtyard every 



afternoon and played with dolls and pots and pans. They were close. 

Sudhamoy was not to be swayed though he had the strongest ties to their roots. 
'Life is short/ Sudhamoy had said. T want a carefree life with my children/ 

Is a carefree life possible? Suronjon now knew that it was not possible. 
Sudhamoy came to Dhaka to breathe freely; however, it was in Dhaka, the 
capital of a free country, that he had to stop wearing a dhoti and don pyjamas. 
Suronjon understood his father’s pain, the hurt that he never expressed in words, 
though his sighs reverberated through the walls of the house. There was but one 
wall separating them, and they tried to climb over it. Neither Sudhamoy nor 
Suronjon could manage it. 

Suronjon was absorbed in staring at the sunlight in the veranda. Suddenly, he 
was brought to life by sounds of a procession going by. As the procession 
neared, Suronjon tried to hear what they were saying. Sudhamoy and 
Kironmoyee too listened carefully. Suronjon saw his mother pull the windows 
shut. However, as the procession came close to their house, they could hear the 
slogans clearly. 

Pick up Hindus 

One or two 

And snack on them 

Won’t you? 

Suronjon saw Sudhamoy tremble. Kironmoyee stood still with her back to the 
closed windows. Suronjon remembered that they had heard the same slogan in 
1990. If they found Suronjon somewhere close by just now, they would gobble 
him up. And who were they? They were youngsters of the neighbourhood! They 
were people like Jobbaar, Romjan, Alamgir, Kobir and Abedin. They were his 
friends, almost like younger brothers, people he talked with every morning and 
afternoon. They discussed problems affecting their neighbourhood; very often 
they worked together to solve problems. And on this lovely winter morning of 7 
December, they were going to snack on Suronjon! 


Four 

After reaching Dhaka, Sudhamoy rented a house in Tanti Bazar. His cousin Asit 



Ronjon lived there. It was he who helped Sudhamoy find a small house. 

‘Sudhamoy, you are the son of a wealthy father. Can you possibly stay in a 
rented house? 5 

‘Why not? Aren’t other people doing it? 5 

‘Yes, they are,’ said Asit Ronjon, ‘but you’ve never ever known want. Why did 
you sell your own home? Maya is a tiny thing. It’s not like she’s a young 
woman. Surely nothing terrible would’ve happened. Of course, we’ve sent our 
Utpol to Calcutta. He was not able to go to college. The young men of the 
neighbourhood used to say that they would grab hold of him. I was frightened 
and I sent him away. He’s now with his mother’s brother in Tiljala. A grown-up 
daughter brings great anxiety, Dada.’ 

Sudhamoy could not disregard what Asit Ronjon said. Of course, there was 
anxiety. He wanted to believe that even Muslims experience anxiety when they 
have grown-up daughters. A group of young men had pushed one of Sudhamoy’s 
students on the road and pulled her sari off. The young woman was not Hindu— 
in fact, she was Muslim. The young men were also Muslim. So what did that 
mean? Sudhamoy consoled himself with the thought that it was not about Hindus 
and Muslims but about the strong torturing the weak whenever possible. Women 
are weak and so strong men torment them. Asit Ronjon had sent both his 
daughters to Calcutta. He earned good money from his gold shop in Islampur. 

He also owned an old two-storey house which he had not even bothered to 
repair. He was planning to build a new house but did not seem very interested in 
the matter. 

‘Don’t spend any money, Dada,’ he told Sudhamoy. ‘Save. If you can, send away 
the money you got from the sale of your house. My relatives there will organize 
some land for you.’ 

‘There?’ asked Sudhamoy. 

‘Yes, Calcutta,’ said Asit Ronjon in a stage whisper. ‘I’ve bought land there too.’ 

‘You’re going to make money here,’ shouted Sudhamoy, ‘and spend it in another 
country. You’re a traitor!’ 

Asit Ronjon was always surprised when Sudhamoy said these things. He thought 
that it was unusual to hear a Hindu have such views. In fact, all Hindus felt that 



they should not spend too much money here but save as much as possible. After 
all, one could not predict what turn life would take. They could be all rooted 
here and then suddenly people could decide to uproot them. It wouldn’t be 
entirely unexpected, would it? 

Sudhamoy often wondered why he had come away from Mymensingh. Why had 
his ties to his home not kept him back? Yes, there had been trouble because of 
Maya. People could have problems, surely? Both the communities—Hindus and 
Muslims—could be troubled by abductions. Sudhamoy asked himself whether 
he had felt insecure in his own home. In his bed, in the cramped rooms and 
veranda of the house in Tanti Bazar, Sudhamoy wondered why had he left his 
family home to live in an unfamiliar place. Was he in hiding? Why was it that he 
felt like a refugee in his own home and land? Had he suspected that he might 
lose the case against Shaukat sahib and his forged documents? Imagine losing a 
case to prove the ownership of your own home! Was it not better to leave with 
one’s reputation still intact? Sudhamoy had seen one of his older cousins lose his 
house in the Akur Takur locality of Tangail. A land-clerk neighbour wanted to 
grab a considerable amount of Sudhamoy’s cousin’s land. The case was in the 
court and after a five-year delay the court took the clerk’s side. Tarapodo 
Ghoshal finally snapped his ties with his own country and went to India. Had 
Sudhamoy too wondered whether Shaukat sahib’s case would take the path that 
Tarapodo’s had, and therefore sold off the home of his father and grandfather? 
Perhaps that was it. However, it was also a fact that Sudhamoy had lost much of 
his earlier social standing. The number of his friends and acquaintances had 
dwindled. Hindu families were leaving at the slightest chance. Many people had 
died. Every few days, Sudhamoy would be part of a funeral procession, with a 
bier of a friend, relative or acquaintance on his shoulders, chanting ‘Hori bol 
bolo hori’. The people who were still alive lived in utter despair. They felt that 
there was no value to their lives. Whenever he spoke with them, Sudhamoy 
found that he was scared too—it was as if a giant would come very soon, in the 
dead of the night, and crush them all. Everyone talked of their dream country— 
India—and conspired to cross the border. 

‘When war broke out in the country,’ Sudhamoy would often say while talking to 
them, ‘you fled to India like emasculated men. Once the country was liberated 
you came back like heroes. And now, whenever there is a spot of trouble, you 
say you’ll go away to India. A cowardly bunch, that’s what you are.’ 



Gradually, Jotin Debnath, Tushar Kar, Khogesh Kiran—all of them—distanced 
themselves from Sudhamoy. They were not open to speaking about their 
thoughts. Sudhamoy was very lonely in his own city. It was becoming fairly 
apparent that there was a growing distance also with his friends such as Shakur, 
Faisal, Majid and Gaffar. When he visited them, he was often greeted with 
comments like: 

'Do sit for a bit in the drawing room, Sudhamoy, and I’ll come back after 
namaz.’ 

'Oh, you’re here today! But we have a milad at home!’ 

The left-wingers were ageing and taking to religion and that made Sudhamoy 
feel very lonely. He felt anguished by the lack of reason, logic and ethics in his 
own city and so he wished to escape, not from his country but from the city of 
his dreams. He did not want all his dreams swallowed up in the shark-like jaws 
of a brooding, blue death. 

In the early days, Suronjon would shout and scream in anger because they had 
had to leave their home to live in a pigeonhole. Finally, he got used to it. He 
joined the university, made new friends, and began to like many things in Dhaka 
He was drawn into the city’s political life as well. Suronjon was sought after at 
meetings and demonstrations. Kironmoyee had objected to moving, and she 
continued to object. At night she wept as she wondered whether the frame that 
she had made for the beans to climb was still there. She often said that no one 
had guavas as large as theirs and wondered how the coconut palms were and if 
the new owners remembered to put saltwater at the roots. Not just Kironmoyee 
but Sudhamoy too felt great pain. 

Sudhamoy had hoped that his transfer to Dhaka would help him follow up on 
what was happening about his promotion. He visited the ministry and often had 
to wait in the room of a lowly clerk. 

‘Do you think something will happen with the file, dear man?’ he would ask. 

It was difficult to get a clear answer to such a question. 

‘Yes, yes,’ they would say and Sudhamoy would have to leave, without a proper 
answer. 


‘Doctor,’ someone would say, ‘can you please prescribe something for my 



daughter’s dysentery?’ 


‘I’ve had an ache in the left side of my chest for a few days—can you give me 
something good for it?’ 

In such situations, Sudhamoy would unlock his briefcase, and write a 
prescription in a neat script on the prescription pad that carried his name and 
address. 

‘Will my work get done, Forid sahib?’ he would ask. 

‘Do we have any say in such matters?’ Forid sahib would answer, grinning 
broadly. 

Sudhamoy’s juniors got their promotions. His file had been buried under the files 
of Dr Korimuddin and Dr Yakub Mollah, but they soon began working as 
associate professors. Sudhamoy kept walking to and from the ministry. 

‘Not today, come tomorrow, please. Your file will go to the secretary . . . Not 
tomorrow, come the day after, please. We have a meeting today . . . The minister 
is out of the country. Please come back after a month.’ 

After listening to these kinds of excuses several times, Sudhamoy finally figured 
out that he was not going to get his promotion. After running around for nearly 
two years, it became evident to him that some of his colleagues, even though 
they weren’t competent, had outstripped him. His juniors had become associate 
professors and were lording it over him. He was nearing retirement and was 
actually entitled to be an associate professor. It’s not as though he was greedy, it 
was his by right. Finally, Sudhamoy Datta retired as an assistant professor. 

His colleague Madhob Chondro Pal whispered in his ear as he placed a garland 
of marigolds around Sudhamoy’s neck, as they bade him farewell, ‘In a country 
of Muslims, we should not expect too many opportunities for ourselves. Even 
what we’re getting now is a favour.’ 

And then he laughed loudly! Madhob too was working as an assistant professor. 
His name too had come up for promotion a few times and though many others 
got through, Madhob always faced obstacles. And then Madhob Chondro had 
other things going against him. He had been to the Soviet Union! Later, 
Sudhamoy realized that Madhob Chondro wasn’t far off the mark. There was 
nothing in the laws of Bangladesh that prevented Hindus from being appointed 



or promoted to senior positions in the administration, police or army. However, 
there were no secretaries or additional secretaries in any ministry from the Hindu 
community. There were three joint secretaries and a handful of deputy 
secretaries. Sudhamoy believed that those few joint secretaries and deputy 
secretaries certainly could not hope to go up the ladder. There were merely six 
Hindu deputy commissioners (DCs) in the entire country. There was just a single 
Hindu judge in the High Court. There were probably several Hindus in the lower 
mngs of the police but how many Hindus were there at the superintendent level? 
Sudhamoy thought to himself that he had not become an associate professor 
simply because his name was Sudhamoy Datta. If only he had been Muhammad 
Ali or Salimullah Chowdhury! Even in trade and business, very rarely did a 
Hindu institution get a licence if there was no Muslim partner involved. And 
then Hindus never got loans from government-controlled banks or from 
industrial development organizations to set up businesses. 

It was in Tanti Bazar that Sudhamoy Datta again created an appropriate 
atmosphere where he could continue living. He still felt a strong attachment to 
his land, even after leaving the city of his birth. ‘Is it only Mymensingh that is 
my land? All of Bangladesh is my country,’ he always said. 

‘We released fish into the ponds, grew vegetables and our children ate the fruit 
from our trees—that life seems like a dream,’ Kironmoyee sighed. ‘Nowadays, 
we’re barely able to pay our rent every month.’ 

‘You did get quite a bit of money after selling the house and on your retirement,’ 
Kironmoyee often said, as the night deepened. ‘Let’s go away to Calcutta. We do 
have a fair number of relatives there.’ 

‘It’s not like our relatives will even give us a meal,’ Sudhamoy would respond. 
‘You may look forward to staying with them but they are likely to turn their 
faces away when they see you. They’ll probably ask where you’re staying and 
offer you some tea and nibbles.’ 

‘Why should we depend on others when we have our own money?’ 

‘I won’t go. If all of you want to go, do go. I have left my family home but does 
that mean that I’ll now leave my country?’ Sudhamoy would shout back. 

They went from Tanti Bazar to Armanitola and were there for six years. 
Sudhamoy Datta had now been living in Tikatuli for seven years. In the 



meanwhile, he had developed heart disease. He was supposed to hold a clinic in 
a pharmacy in Gopibag every afternoon but he did not go there regularly. He had 
patients coming home. There was a table set up in his drawing room for him to 
attend to patients. There was a bed too, on one side. And on another side there 
was a cane sofa. He also had a bookshelf laden with books. Books on medicine, 
literature, society and politics stood side by side. Sudhamoy spent most of his 
time in that room. On most evenings, Nishith babu came, announcing his arrival 
by the flip-flop of his sandals on the floor. They would be joined by 
Akhtarujjaman, Shahidul Islam and Horipodo. They passed time discussing the 
politics of their country. Kironmoyee would bring them tea. She would usually 
make tea without sugar because most of them were elderly. Sudhamoy too was 
getting on in years. 

Sudhamoy sat up suddenly as he heard the sounds of the procession. Suronjon 
clenched his jaws and Kironmoyee’s soft, dovelike bosom fluttered rapidly. They 
were frightened and angry. Was Sudhamoy not the least bit anxious? Should he 
not be angry too? 

Part two 

One 

Suronjon’s friends were largely Muslim. Of course, it was not right to say that 
they were Muslim. They did not really set much store by religion. And even if 
they did, they had not hesitated to get close to Suronjon. It was only last year 
that Kemal had taken everyone in Suronjon’s family to stay in his house. Pulok, 
Kajol, Ashim and Joydeb were Suronjon’s friends but he was closer to Kemal, 
Hyder, Belal and Robiul. Whenever Suronjon had met with any trouble, it had 
been Hyder, Kemal and Belal who had been by his side rather than Kajol or 
Ashim. Once, they had to take Sudhamoy to Suhrawardy hospital at half past 
one in the morning. 

‘It’s a heart attack; take him to the hospital immediately,’ said Horipodo, the 
doctor, who was also a friend of the family. Suronjon got in touch with Kajol. 

‘How can you take him now, in the middle of the night?’ said Kajol, yawning. 
‘Let it get light and then we can make some arrangements.’ 

However, when Belal heard about it, he arrived promptly with his car and ran 
around completing all the admission formalities. 



‘Kaka babu, please don’t worry/ he reassured Sudhamoy. ‘Please think of me as 
your son/ 

Suronjon was gratified. And all the while that Sudhamoy was in hospital, Belal 
stayed in touch, requested the doctors he knew to take care of Sudhamoy, visited 
whenever he had time and let Suronjon have use of his car to make trips to the 
hospital. How many people would go to these lengths to help a friend? Kajol 
was comfortably off too but did he go out of his way for Suronjon? In fact, it 
was Robiul who provided the money for most of the treatment. He arrived at 
their doorstep and asked, ‘Your father’s in the hospital, isn’t he?’ Placing an 
envelope on the table, he said, ‘Don’t think that this doesn’t concern your 
friends,’ even before Suronjon could answer his first question. And he left as 
abruptly as he had come. Suronjon opened the envelope and found that there 
were 5000 takas inside. 

The friendship did not exist only because they helped him. It was a fact that 
Suronjon had always felt a greater emotional and intellectual affinity with 
Robiul, Kemal and Hyder. He had not felt that closeness with Ashim, Kajol or 
Joydeb. And it was not just that—Suronjon did not think that he could ever love 
an Archana, a Deepti, a Gita or a Sunonda as intensely as he had loved Parveen. 

Suronjon had never learnt to differentiate people on the basis of religious 
identity. As a child, he did not even know that he was Hindu. When he was in 
Class III or IV, in the Mymensingh District School, he was once caught in an 
argument with a boy named Khaled about something they had learnt in class. As 
the argument reached a crescendo, Khaled called him names like ‘son of a pig’ 
and ‘bastard’. Suronjon too gave it back in kind. 

Khaled: ‘Offspring of a dog!’ 

Suronjon: ‘You are the son of a dog.’ 

Khaled: ‘Hindu!’ 

Suronjon: ‘You’re a Hindu!’ 

Suronjon thought that ‘Hindu’ too was a swear word. For quite a few years, he 
had thought that Hindu was a pejorative, mocking term. It was only as he grew 
up a bit that he understood that there was a community of people called Hindus 
and he belonged to that community. After some time, he began to believe that he 
belonged to the human race and a community called Bengali. The Bengali 



community had not been created by any religion. He wanted to believe that it 
was non-communal and inclusive. He believed that the term ‘Bengali’ signified 
non-divisiveness. He also believed that Bengalis wrongly thought that foreigners 
who were of the same religion were their own people, and that Bengalis of a 
different religious community were the Other, and this consequently created 
mistrust amongst Bengali Hindus and Bengali Muslims. 

And now, it was 8 December and there was a general strike across the whole 
country. The Ghaatok-Dalal Nirmul Committee (the Committee for Eradicating 
the Killers and Collaborators of ’71) had called for this strike. And then, the 
Jamaat-e-Islami had declared a strike to protest the destruction of the Babri 
Masjid. 

Suronjon got up from bed, stretched, and thought that he might as well go out 
and see what was happening during the general strike. It had been two days since 
he had set eyes on his beloved city. Kironmoyee was clearly petrified, but 
Suronjon couldn’t figure out if Sudhamoy felt any anxiety. He had told everyone 
at home that he wasn’t going anywhere to hide. If that meant death, then so be it. 
If some Muslims came and chopped everyone in their house to bits, well, that 
was it then, but Suronjon wasn’t going to leave. Maya had left of her own 
accord. She had a fierce desire to stay alive and had decided to take refuge in the 
house of a Muslim. She wanted to shelter under the shade of a Parul here, and a 
Rifat there, and save her life. Poor thing. 

Suronjon was getting ready to step out, when a startled Kironmoyee asked him, 
‘Where are you going?’ 

‘I’m going into the city. I want to see how the strike is playing out.’ 

‘Don’t go out, Suro. One never knows what might happen.’ 

‘All that has to happen will happen,’ said Suronjon, as he combed his hair. 
‘Everyone will die some day. Please stop being so frightened. This kind of fear 
makes me angry.’ 

‘Listen to me, Suronjon,’ pleaded Kironmoyee, trembling with fear as she 
snatched the comb out of Suronjon’s hand. ‘Please be a little cautious. I hear 
people are attacking shops and burning temples even though it is a general strike. 
Stay home. There is no need to see what’s going on in the city.’ 


Suronjon had always been a disobedient son and he was not going to give in to 



Kironmoyee now. He disregarded all objections and left. Sudhamoy was sitting 
alone in the drawing room. He stared in surprise as his son went past him. Once 
outside, Suronjon felt that the serenity of the late afternoon was overpowered by 
the startling isolation and the ghostly silence all around. Perhaps he also felt a bit 
frightened. Yes, so it seemed. However, he had decided that he was going to 
roam the city that day and so he would stick to his plan. No one had come to 
check on them or take them home this time. Neither Belal, nor Kemal, nor 
anyone else. Of course, Suronjon would not have left if they had come. Why 
should he? There would be attacks every few days and they would be running 
around with their belongings! Shame! Going to KemaPs house last year was an 
ill-conceived decision, indeed. 

‘You’re going to kill us and then offer kindness?’ he would surely have said this 
time. ‘Isn’t that strange? Why don’t you do something else, instead? Take all the 
Hindus in the country to the firing squad and have them shot. Once they are dead 
you’ll be rid of the trouble. You won’t need to kill them, or devise clever 
strategies to save them.’ 

‘There, there, grab the Hindu,’ shouted a gang of boys as Suronjon reached the 
road. 

The youngsters were from the neighbourhood. Suronjon had seen them around 
for seven years. He knew one or two of them. One of them, Alam, often came to 
collect contributions for their neighbourhood club. Suronjon had also sung for 
the cultural festivals of that club. He had even thought of teaching some of the 
young men the songs of D.L. Roy and Hemanga Biswas. 

‘Dada, can you help us with this? Could you teach us this?’ they would ask, and 
turn up at his house every now and then in large groups. 

And Sudhamoy always treated them for free because they were neighbours. 

‘There goes the Hindu, grab him,’ said the same young men, gesturing that they 
might thrash him. 

Suronjon took another road and swiftly walked away, feeling ashamed. He was 
not scared. He was ashamed to think that these young men he knew, his 
neighbours, were planning to hit him. He was not particularly embarrassed about 
getting beaten, but he was mortified that the young men would want to beat 
someone. Rarely did one feel shame for the oppressed—one was usually 



ashamed for the oppressor, the ruffian. 

He kept walking and ended up at the Shapla locality. The atmosphere was 
ominous. People huddled together. The road was littered with bits of brick, burnt 
wood and broken glass. It was evident that something tumultuous had just taken 
place. One or two young men were running about helter-skelter. Some street 
dogs were running along the road. A few rickshaws went past with their bells 
tinkling. He could not really figure out what had happened and where. The dogs 
were not frightened. They had no communal identity. Suronjon assumed that 
they were running because they were happy to have empty roads. Suronjon felt 
like running too. The usually busy streets of Motijheel were deserted and 
Suronjon wanted to play football using a grapefruit, like he had as a boy, or draw 
stumps with chalk and play cricket. As he was thinking these thoughts, his eyes 
fell on a burnt building to his left. The signboard, doors and windows had been 
burnt to ashes. It was the Indian Airlines office. Some people stood around 
staring at it and laughing. Some looked at Suronjon and frowned suspiciously. 

He went past them as though he could not care less if these buildings were 
reduced to ashes. 

He walked farther to see what else was burning. Perhaps he was thrilled to smell 
burnt bricks and wood; perhaps it was like smelling burnt petrol. Farther down, 
he found a crowd in front of the office of the Communist Party of Bangladesh 
(CPB). The road was full of bricks and stones. There used to be a bookshop on 
the pavement. Suronjon had bought many books from this footpath. He found a 
half-burnt book near his feet—Mother by Maxim Gorky. He felt like he was 
Pavel Vlasov and had set his mother on fire and was crushing her under his feet. 
His hair stood on end. Stunned, he stared at the charred book. Everyone was 
agitated and gathering in groups and whispering. People were talking about what 
had happened and what could happen. The CPB office was burnt down. The 
communists had changed their strategy and taken to invoking Allah and Khuda, 
but despite that they were not able to escape the fire of the fundamentalists. 
Comrade Farhad’s death was followed by the religious prayer or janazah, and 
even a milad, yet after all that the fire of communalism had incinerated the office 
of the Communist Party. Suronjon stared dumbly at the burnt office. Suddenly he 
saw Qaiser before him. His hair was dishevelled. His cheeks were unshaven and 
his eyes bloodshot. 

‘Why are you outside?’ he asked anxiously. 



‘Am I not allowed outside?’ Suronjon shot back. 


‘You are not forbidden to come outside,’ he said, ‘but you can’t trust these 
beasts. They go on and on about religion but tell me, do they believe in any 
religion? The terrorists of the Jamaat-Shibir’s Youth Command did all this 
yesterday afternoon. They burnt the party office, the bookshop on the pavement 
and the office of the Indian Airlines. The anti-Liberation forces are always 
looking for ways to find issues that favour them and enable them to scream and 
shout. They want everyone to hear their loud voices.’ 

They walked side by side towards the armoury. 

‘What else did they set fire to?’ asked Suronjon. 

‘The Tulsidham in Chittagong, Ponchanondham and the Koibolyodham Mandir 
have been ground to dust. The temples in Malipara, Shoshan Mandir, 
Korbaniganj, Kalibari, Chotteshwari, Bishnu Mandir, Hajari Lane and Fokirpara 
have all been plundered and set afire. Of course, there have also been rallies 
promoting communal harmony.’ 

Suronjon sighed. 

‘Yesterday it wasn’t just temples,’ said Qaiser as he pushed his unruly hair back 
with his right hand. ‘They set fire to Jelepara, the colony of fishermen in 
Majhirghat. At least fifty houses have been burnt to cinders.’ 

‘And?’ asked Suronjon indifferently. 

‘The Madhob temple and Durga temple in Joydebpur have been attacked. The 
Annapurna temple in the Sherpur farmers’ centre and the Kali temple in the 
Sherighat Ashram have been destroyed. The temples in the Foridpur 
Ramakrishna Mission have been destroyed. The maharaj and his disciples are 
seriously injured.’ 

‘And?’ Suronjon sounded uninterested. 

‘The temples and houses in Chalakachar in Norsinghdi and in Monohardi have 
been attacked. The temple in Marapara Bazar in the Rupganj police station area 
in Narayanganj has been destroyed. The old monastery, Abhoy Ashram, in 
Comilla has been burnt down. And disgusting things have happened in Noakhali 
as well.’ 



‘What kind?’ 


‘They have burnt the Awdhorchand Ashram in the Sudharam thana as well as 
seven other Hindu houses. They have plundered all the Hindu houses in 
Gangaram village and then set fire to them. They have destroyed the Shiva Kali 
temple in Sonapur, the akhara in Binodpur, the Kali temple in Choumuhuni, the 
Durgabari temple in Durgapur, and the temples in Qutbpur and Gopalpur. They 
have destroyed Dr P.K. Singha’s medicine factory, the Okhondo Ashram and the 
temples in the Chhoani area. They have plundered and burnt ten temples in 
Choumuhuni Babupur, Tetuia, Mehdipur, Rajganj Bazar, Tangirpar, Kajirhat, 
Rasulpur, Jomidarhat and Porabari, and also eighteen Hindu houses. A shop, a 
car and a woman have also been burnt. Thirteen of the seventeen houses in 
Bhobordi have been burnt, every house pillaged and the women of the family 
tortured. Biplob Bhowmik was stabbed. All the houses and temples in 
Birahimpur were attacked yesterday. They have robbed and destroyed the 
Jogonnath temple, three shops in Charhajari village and the village club. They 
have burnt two houses in Chorparboti village, one in Dasherhaat, two temples in 
Charkukri and Muchhapur, and the Joykali temple. Every person in Sirajpur has 
been thrashed, every house ransacked and ultimately burnt.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

Suronjon did not want to say another word. He simply wanted to move forward, 
kicking a stone or a bit of brick like he used to when he was a boy. Qaiser 
continued listing devastated temples, ransacked houses and other incidents of 
arson. Suronjon did not listen to all of it. He didn’t even feel like listening. Both 
of them stood before the Press Club. He stared hungrily at the journalists 
gathered there talking intently. He also overheard some of their talk. 

‘More than two hundred people have been killed in riots in India till now,’ 
someone said, ‘and several thousand have been injured. Fundamentalist groups 
including the RSS and Shiv Sena have been banned. Advani has resigned as the 
leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha.’ 

‘Dipak Ghosh, an acolyte of the Nondonkanan Tulsidham in Chittagong was 
caught by some Jamaatis while attempting an escape, and they tried to set him 
alight,’ said another group, ‘but some watchmen who were nearby told them that 
Dipak was a Muslim. The Jamaatis then roughed him up but in the end they let 
him go.’ 



Suronjon’s acquaintances were alarmed to see him. 

‘Why are you not at home? Things may take a bad turn. Please go home? 

Suronjon did not say anything. He felt awkward. He was expected to stay at 
home because his name was Suronjon Datta while Qaiser, Lotif, Belal and 
Shaheen could go out, see how things were and talk about the situation. It was 
strange that they would lead processions to protest communalism, yet ask him to 
go home. Was he not a principled, open-minded and rational person like them? 
He bought a cigarette—a Bangla Five—and used the fire-tipped rope in the shop 
to light it. Suronjon felt cut off. There were so many people all around and he 
knew many of them, he was in fact close to some of them, yet he felt alone. 
People were walking around talking and there were agitated discussions about 
the fall of the Babri Masjid leading to the destruction of temples in this country 
—but it was as if none of this was about Suronjon. He was trying to blend in but 
was unable to do so. It was as if there was an obstacle somewhere. Suronjon 
realized that everyone was shielding him and pitying him. They did not consider 
him part of the group. He drew in a mouthful of smoke and blew out smoke 
rings. There was great excitement all around but he leaned lazily against the 
wall. Many people looked furtively at Suronjon. They were surprised because 
every ‘Hindu’ was at home, frightened and hiding in their holes. So they were 
obviously taken aback by Suronjon’s courage or, more likely, his audacity. 

Qaiser joined a group of people. Preparations for a march were underway. 
Journalists were running about with either jholas or cameras on their shoulders. 
Suronjon saw Lutfor amongst them but did not call out to him. Lutfor himelf 
came up to Suronjon after a while. ‘Why’re you here, Dada?’ he asked with his 
eyebrows raised. 

‘Shouldn’t I be?’ 

Lutfor looked very anxious. ‘You haven’t had any problem at home, have you?’ 
he asked. 

Suronjon felt that Lutfor was being paternalistic. He used to be a timid and polite 
chap who never met Suronjon’s eyes. Suronjon had put in a word with the editor 
of Ekata magazine and got Lutfor a job. 

Lutfor lit a cigarette. ‘Have you had any problems, Suronjon da?’ he asked 
again, standing very close to Suronjon. 



‘What kind of problems?’ asked a smiling Suronjon. 

Lutfor seemed a trifle embarrassed. ‘What can I say, Dada,’ he replied. ‘The 
country is in such a state . . .’ 

Suronjon ground the filter of his cigarette under his feet. Lutfor had always 
spoken in a soft voice to him. He found Lutfor’s voice rather loud now. 

‘You’d better stay somewhere else today, Dada,’ he advised, smoking furiously 
and frowning. ‘It may not be wise to stay in your own home. Can’t you organize 
to stay at least two nights at a Muslim neighbour’s?’ 

‘No,’ said Suronjon indifferently, as he stared at the fire-tipped rope that hung in 
the shop. 

‘No?’ asked Lutfor, worried. 

Suronjon felt that Lutfor had decided to be his protector. It was clear that almost 
everyone was starting to behave like that and this was how things would be. 

They would offer uncalled-for advice, like: 

‘It’s not all right to stay in your own home. Please go somewhere else and hide.’ 
‘Please don’t step outside for a few days.’ 

‘Don’t tell people your name.’ 

‘It’s best you go out only after things return to normal.’ 

Suronjon felt that he needed another cigarette but Lutfor’s sombre warning was a 
dampener. Winter had arrived. He folded his arms across his chest and looked at 
the green and dark-green leaves on the trees with enjoyment. He had always 
enjoyed the winter. In their childhood there were steamed sweet pancakes in the 
morning and at night there was the comfort of quilts that had been warmed in the 
sun through the day. Then there were also the ghost stories their mother told. All 
of this made for grand adventure! 

‘Streams of people are marching up to the Dhakeshwari temple, Siddheswari 
Kali temple, Ramakrishna Mission, Mohaprokash Math, Narinda Gaudiya Math 
and the Bholagiri Ashram,’ chanted a bearded young man with a jhola, who was 
standing in front of Lutfor. ‘They are throwing bricks at the buildings and also 
plundering them. The Swamibag Ashram has been ransacked. Twenty-five 



houses in the Shoni Akhara have been looted and burnt. The Shoni temple and 
Durga temple have been smashed and burnt down. Rishipara in Narinda and 
Jelepara in Dayaganj couldn’t be saved. The Moronchand sweet shops at 
Farmgate, Polton and Nobabpur, as well as the Deshbondhu sweet shop at 
Tikatuli have been ravaged. The temple at Thathari Bazar has been burnt down.’ 

‘Oh/ sighed Lutfor. 

Suronjon listened to Lutfor’s sighs. He could not decide whether to remain 
standing, join the rally or go somewhere far away. Should he go away to a thick 
forest, where he had no family or friends, and just be by himself? The man with 
the jhola had moved away and joined another discussion. Lutfor was also 
preparing to make a move because he was perturbed by Suronjon’s 
expressionless face. 

There was a barely contained excitement all around. Suronjon longed to be part 
of the group. He wanted to be an onlooker of events like the breaking and 
burning of temples in various places, and await tidings of houses and shops 
being robbed. 

‘These religious ideologues should be whipped and brought into line/ he wanted 
to declaim. ‘Because they wear the masks of the faithful and hoodwink people/ 

He was not able to do any of this, though. People were looking at him through 
veiled eyes but those eyes were filled with pity, as if it were not safe for him to 
be there and as if he no longer had the right to get agitated like them and be part 
of their gatherings and demonstrations. All these years he had made incisive 
comments about language, culture, economics and politics—both on stage and in 
various conversations—but today an invisible force had robbed him of speech. 
And no one was even asking Suronjon to say anything, or do something, or try to 
resist all that was going on. 

Qaiser moved away from a group and came towards him. 

‘There’s going to be a meeting at the Baitul Mukarram about the destruction of 
the Babri Masjid. People are gathering. Please go home.’ 

‘Aren’t you going home?’ asked Suronjon. 

‘Oh no,’ said Qaiser. ‘We’re organizing a march for communal harmony.’ 



Qaiser had two other young men with him, Liton and Mahtab. 

‘Actually, we’re saying this for your own good,’ they said. ‘We just heard that 
they’ve set fire to Jolkhabar, the snack shop. All of this is going on all around 
this place. Can you imagine what’s likely to happen if they recognize you? 
They’re walking about openly, armed with knives, sticks and machetes’ 

Qaiser summoned a rickshaw. He was going to make sure Suronjon went home 
in it. 

‘Come on, Dada,’ said Lutfor and tugged at his hand. ‘Please go home at once. 
Why did you come out of the house at a time like this?’ 

Everyone was eager to send Suronjon home. One or two people who did not 
know him also came running to find out what the matter was. 

‘He’s a Hindu. He shouldn’t be here,’ they were told. 

‘Certainly not. He should leave,’ agreed the newcomers. 

But he had not come here to be sent home! As they prodded his back lightly, 
tugged at his hand and were all set to send him off in the rickshaw, Suronjon 
jerked his hand away. He pulled it away rather roughly, indeed. 

Two 

Sudhamoy wanted to simply lie flat in bed but was not able to. He was restless. 
And of course, Suronjon had to choose this time to go out! After he left there 
were a few gentle knocks on the door. Sudhamoy leapt out of bed thinking that 
perhaps Suronjon was back. It wasn’t Suro but Akhtarujjaman. He was a retired 
professor, more than sixty years old. He came into the room and made sure he 
bolted the door. 

‘Nothing’s happened, has it?’ asked Akhtarujjaman, in a low voice. 

‘No, what could’ve happened?’ said Sudhamoy, as he fixed his eyes on the table, 
bed and books in his room. 

Akhtarujjaman pulled a chair and sat down. He suffered from cervical 
spondylitis, and so held his neck erect as he spoke: ‘You know the Babri Masjid 
situation—there’s nothing left. What a shame!’ His eyes darted around the room. 


‘Hm.’ 



‘How come you’re not saying anything? Are you supporting it?’ asked 
Akhtarujjaman. 

‘Why should I support it?’ 

‘Why aren’t you saying anything?’ 

‘Bad people have done something awful. What can I do except feel sad?’ 

‘To think that this happened in a secular state! Shame! Shame! All the positions 
taken by the state, all the political pronouncements, the Supreme Court, the Lok 
Sabha, the political parties, their democratic tradition—all these are but hollow 
words! Sudha babu, you have to admit that there have been many more riots in 
India; we’ve had very few in comparison.’ 

‘Hm. Yes, after 1964 the big riot was in 1990.’ 

‘It’s best to say 1950 and not ’64. The riots that happened after ’50 were 
characterized by a spontaneous resistance to communalism. Manik Miyan, Johur 
Hussain Chowdhury and Abdus Salam took the initiative to ensure that every 
newspaper had banner headlines saying “Resist, O East Pakistan!” The fifty- 
year-old Amir Hussain Chowdhury lost his life because he went to protect his 
Hindu neighbours. Poor man!’ 

Sudhamoy felt the pain in his chest grow sharper. He lay down on his bed. A cup 
of hot tea would have revived him. But who would get him some tea? 
Kironmoyee was worried about Suronjon. He had gone out alone. It would have 
been better if he had gone with Hyder. Sudhamoy too was now infected by 
Kironmoyee’s anxiety. He knew that Suronjon had always been intensely 
emotional and that it wasn’t possible to keep him off the streets, yet he could not 
quell his worries with logic. He hid them deep inside and went back to what he 
had been discussing with Akhtarujjaman. ‘Apparently peace is the ultimate goal 
of all religions but even at the end of this century we continue to see how 
religion is the cause of much strife, bloodshed and disgrace among human 
beings. Nothing but the flag of religion can crush human beings and humane 
emotions so completely.’ 

‘Hm,’ said Akhtarujjaman. 

Kironmoyee came in carrying two cups of tea. ‘What’s the matter?’ she asked 
Sudhamoy. ‘Is it hurting? Is the pain more than before? Maybe you should take 



your sleeping pills.’ She put the cups down on the table and sat on the bed. 

‘Boudi, you don’t wear conch-shell bangles and sindoor, do you?’ queried 
Akhtarujjaman. 

‘No, not since 1975,’ said Kironmoyee, lowering her eyes. 

‘That’s a relief! But be careful, all the same. One can never be too careful.’ 

Kironmoyee smiled wanly. That smile found its way to Sudhamoy’s lips too. 
Akhtarujjaman drank his tea fast. Sudhamoy’s chest continued to hurt. 

‘It’s been quite a while since I gave up wearing the dhoti,’ said Sudhamoy, ‘for 
the sake of dear life, my friend.’ 

‘Well, I’m off,’ said Akhtarujjaman as he put down his cup. ‘I’ll pop in on Binod 
babu too, I think.’ 

Sudhamoy stretched taut on the bed. His cup of tea lay cooling, untouched on his 
bedside table. With the door bolted, Kironmoyee sat facing the light, shadows 
playing on her face. There was a time when Kironmoyee sang kirtans 
beautifully. She was the daughter of a well-known police officer of 
Brahmonbaria. She was married off at sixteen. 

‘Sing Robindroshongeet, Kiron,’ Sudhamoy had said. ‘Let me find you a 
teacher.’ 

She took lessons from Mithun Dey for a few years. She was invited to sing at 
various concerts in Mymensingh. Sudhamoy recalled that Kironmoyee had once 
been asked to sing at the Town Hall. Suronjon was then three or four years old. 
There were very few singers in the city then. Kironmoyee came on stage after 
Somir Chondro Dey. Sudhamoy was sitting in the front row and sweating 
because he was not sure how she would sing. 

Kironmoyee sang ‘Anandaloke mangalaloke birajo sotyo sundaro’. Let beauty 
and truth thrive in the land of well-being and happiness. 

‘Once more, once more,’ screamed the audience. 

She sang: 

‘Bhuvaneshwaro he, mochono koro bondhon shob mochono koro he 



Probhu mochon koro bhoy 

Shob doinyo koroho loy 

Nityo chokit chonchol chit koro nisonsoy.’ 

O Lord of the Universe, relieve me of all bonds 
O Lord, relieve me of fear 
Take away all poverty 

Make my fickle and restless mind free of anxiety 

She sang her heart out and even an atheist like Sudhamoy felt his eyes fill with 
tears. 

After the Liberation, Kironmoyee was reluctant to sing in public. Sumita Naha 
and Mitali Mukherjee were scheduled to sing at a programme organized by 
Udichi, a cultural organization. Suronjon told his mother that he wanted her to 
sing as well. 

‘I don’t practise any more and so my voice is no longer what it used to be.’ 
Kironmoyee laughed. 

‘Please sing. What’s your problem?’ Sudhamoy asked. ‘You were quite a regular 
before. Many people know you. You’ve been applauded too once upon a time.’ 

‘Yes, I did get applause. The people who clapped were the ones who said that 
Hindu women have no sense of shame and that’s why they learn to sing. Then 
they show their bodies off in front of men.’ 

‘Don’t Muslim women sing?’ asked Sudhamoy, trying to calm her down. 

‘They do now. However, earlier when they didn’t, we had to bear the taunts. 
Minoti di used to sing so well. One day she was caught by a gang of young men 
who accused her of planning to teach young Muslim women to sing.’ 

‘But teaching others to sing is a good thing to do,’ said Sudhamoy. 

‘Those men said that Muslim women shouldn’t sing. Singing was a bad thing 
and girls would be ruined if they learnt to sing.’ 


‘Oh.’ 



Kironmoyee had stopped paying attention to her singing. 

‘Kiron, you had a good voice/ Mithun Dey said often. ‘Pity you gave up 
singing/ 

‘Dada, it’s hard. I began to wonder why I was singing. People didn’t approve of 
all this singing and dancing. They would malign us.’ 

Finally Kironmoyee stopped singing. Sudhamoy did not insist on her continuing 
with her singing. But he’d say, ‘Even if you don’t sing in public, you can sing at 
home, can’t you?’ 

However, that did not happen. Sometimes in the dark of the night, when they 
were feeling restless and were unable to sleep, they would both go to the terrace. 
Their hearts would bleed for the Brahmaputra and their home that they had left 
behind by the river. They would stare silently at a star in the distance. 
Kironmoyee would hum ‘Purano shei diner kotha bolbo ki re hay’, and listening 
to her sing ‘What shall I sing of the days gone by’, even someone like 
Sudhamoy, who was good at keeping his emotions in check, would feel 
unsettled. He too wanted to get back the playing fields of his childhood and 
adolescence, his schoolyard, the swelling waters of the river, and those walks by 
the riverside forests that took them to a world of dreams. The supposedly hard¬ 
hearted Sudhamoy would hold Kironmoyee in his arms at night and cry out loud. 

Sudhamoy’s pain had no boundaries. Jogonmoy Ghoshal, Prafullo Sarkar and 
Netai Sen were practically killed before his eyes in 1971. They would take them 
to the camps and shoot them and then pile the bodies in a truck and throw them 
in the killing fields the next day. Whenever the Pakistanis found a Hindu, they 
would arrest the person and begin by kicking the prisoner with booted feet, then 
stab him with bayonets, tear out his eyelids and break the bones in his back; 
despite all this, prisoners retained the hope of being released alive. In the end 
they were killed. Sudhamoy had seen many Muslim prisoners being released 
after beatings but he had never seen Hindus being let go. 

In the well in the sweepers’ colony, they had found corpses of Hindus and 
Muslims all heaped together. After the country was liberated, on the day that 
thousands and thousands of bones were dug out of the well, the relatives of 
Majed, Rahim, Idris and others had thrown themselves on those piles of bones 
and cried loudly. Was anyone able to say if a particular bone had been that of 
Majed and another of Anil? 



Sudhamoy’s broken leg had healed and so had three broken ribs; the wound of 
his sliced-off penis had healed too but the wounds deep inside were raw and his 
tears had not dried. Was staying alive something really significant? He was 
physically alive, yes, but Sudhamoy did not feel that his return from the camp 
was a return to the world of the living. He had lived in a bamboo hut for seven 
long months, calling himself Abdus Salam in Arjukhila village in Phulpur. 
Suronjon became Saber. And Sudhamoy cringed in shame when a roomful of 
people addressed Kironmoyee as Fatema. His broken ribs certainly hurt his 
chest, but the pain of Kironmoyee’s transformation to Fatema rankled much 
deeper. 

The soldiers of the Liberation, muktijoddhas, came to Phulpur in December and 
the whole village broke out into cries of ‘Joy Bangla’ and danced with joy. And 
Sudhamoy called out that beloved name that he had not been able to use during 
those long seven months. 

‘Kiron, Kiron, Kironmoyee,’ he had called out, again and again. 

The fires of anguish that had burnt in him for so long were finally cooled. This 
was Sudhamoy’s ‘Joy Bangla’. It was the freedom to boldly call out 
Kironmoyee’s real name before thousands of people that signified ‘Joy Bangla’. 

Kironmoyee and Sudhamoy were startled by the harsh knocks on the door. 
Horipodo stood outside—Horipodo Bhattacharya. Sudhamoy’s pain had gone 
down a bit after he had placed a Nificard tablet under his tongue, closed his eyes 
and lain down. 

Sudhamoy sat up when he saw Horipodo. 

‘Are you ill? You’re looking pale.’ 

‘Yes, Horipodo. I haven’t been well for a few days. I haven’t checked my blood 
pressure either.’ 

‘I would’ve brought my BP machine if only I’d known!’ 

‘Look at us! Suronjon decided to go out when things are like this!’ exclaimed 
Kironmoyee. ‘But how could you come?’ 

‘I took a shortcut. Avoided the main road.’ 

No one spoke for some time. 



‘In Dhaka today, they are protesting the destruction of the Babri Masjid,’ said 
Horipodo, as he took off his shawl. ‘There are peace marches too. The political 
parties and various other organizations have asked people to preserve communal 
harmony. The cabinet has appealed to the people to be restrained and tolerant. 
Sheikh Hasina too has said that communal harmony must be maintained at all 
costs. Two hundred and twenty-three people have died in riots in India. There’s 
curfew in forty towns. The communal groups have been banned and Narasimha 
Rao has vowed that the Babri Masjid will be rebuilt.’ 

After saying all this, Horipodo sat with a sombre expression. 

‘Have you taken any decisions? Will you continue to stay here?’ he asked. ‘I 
don’t think it’s wise to stay here. I’d thought of going to my in-laws’ at 
Manikganj. However, my eldest brother-in-law came here this morning and said 
that nearly a hundred houses have been pillaged and burnt in the Manikganj and 
Ghior thana areas. Twenty-five 

temples were burnt down, and also the Hindu houses in Bokjhuri village. And 
Deben Shor’s daughter Saraswati was dragged out of their house by a gang of 
eight or ten men and raped.’ 

‘What are you saying?’ yelled Sudhamoy. 

‘Where’s your daughter?’ 

‘Maya has gone to a friend’s house.’ 

‘Muslims, I hope.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That’s fine,’ said Horipodo with a sigh of relief. 

Kironmoyee felt relieved too. 

‘Actually, it’s just here that we have riots and tension,’ Sudhamoy said, as he 
polished his glasses. ‘I’d never seen riots in Mymensingh. Horipodo, have you 
heard about anything going wrong in our Mymensingh?’ 

‘I heard that last night in the village of Bathuadi in the Phulpur thana, they burnt 
two temples, and also the place for community festivals. In Trishal they’ve 
destroyed a Kali temple.’ 



‘Well, surely there are no disturbances in the city. There’s very little of such stuff 
going on in the northern parts of our country. In our parts, Kironmoyee, have we 
ever heard of instances of temples being burnt?’ 

‘The office for the community Durga Puja in North Brook Hall Road, the image 
of the goddess Kali in the house of the zamindars, and the temple have all been 
destroyed. Today they have ravaged the Jolkhabar sweet shop in Shantinagar, 
and the Shatarupa store, and set fire to them. In the dead of the night, men from 
the Jamaat camp destroyed six temples in Kushtia. And the news from 
Chittagong, Sylhet, Bhola, Sherpur, Cox’s Bazar and Noakhali is making me 
very afraid.’ 

‘What are you afraid of?’ asked Sudhamoy. 

‘An exodus.’ 

‘Oh no, we will never have that kind of a riot in this country.’ 

‘Don’t you remember 1990, Dada? Or didn’t you find that significant?’ 

‘That was an event staged by the Ershad government.’ 

‘How can you possibly say that, Dada! Please look at the data of the Bangladesh 
Bureau of Statistics. The exodus this time will be terrible. People don’t leave 
their homeland simply because governments stage events. One’s native land is 
not like the soil we put in flowerpots, where we pour water and fertilizer and 
then change the soil after an interval. Dada, I’m scared. My son is studying in 
Calcutta. My daughters are both here. They are not children but young women. I 
spend sleepless nights worrying about them. I think we’ll leave.’ 

Sudhamoy was stung. ‘Are you crazy, Horipodo?’ he said, as he whipped his 
glasses off his face. ‘Never ever say such inauspicious things.’ 

‘Yes, I have a good practice. I’m making enough money. I have my own house. 
That’s what you’ll tell me, right?’ 

‘No, Horipodo, that’s not it. Because you have some facilities and advantages 
here doesn’t mean you can’t think of leaving. And even if you didn’t have any, 
why would that automatically mean that you had to leave? Isn’t this your 
country? 


‘I’m retired now. I no longer have a regular salary. My son doesn’t have a job 



either. I run my family with the money I earn from my patients’ fees. The 
number of patients I have is dwindling. But does all this mean I should leave? 
Are they human—the people who leave their country? Never mind what 
happens, however many riots there are, Bengalis are not a savage people. 

There’s some commotion now but it’ll stop. 

These are two countries situated side by side. Obviously fire in one country will 
singe the other somewhat. Remember Horipodo, that the riots of 1964 were not 
instigated by Bengali Muslims. They were started by the Biharis.’ 

‘I am wrapping myself in this shawl and hiding my face,’ said Horipodo, as he 
wrapped the shawl around himself. ‘It is not because I’m afraid of the Biharis. 
Dada, I’m terrified of your Bengali brethren.’ 

Horipodo let himself out gently and then disappeared down the lane on the left. 
Kiron kept the door open slightly and grew restless waiting for Suronjon. Every 
so often there were processions that went past shouting the slogan ‘Naraye 
takbeer Allah ho Akbar’. The slogan-shouting crowds demanded that never mind 
what it took, the Government of India must rebuild the Babri Masjid, otherwise 
there would be mayhem. 

Suronjon was unsteady on his feet when he came home very late at night. He 
told Kironmoyee that he was not hungry and did not want any dinner. 

Three 

Suronjon turned the lights off and went to bed. However, he could not fall asleep 
easily. Feeling restless, he kept tossing and turning. Since he could not sleep, the 
past kept coming back to him. This nation was founded on four main principles 
—nationalism, neutrality towards all religions, democracy and socialism. 
Beginning with the language movement of 1952 there was a long period of 
democratic struggles that culminated in the Liberation War and led to the defeat 
of the forces of communalism and fundamentalism. 

When the groups that had been opposed to the principles and sensibilities of the 
Liberation War managed to grab power in the country and change the character 
of the Constitution, the communal and fundamentalist groups that had been 
defeated and decimated during the Liberation War were rehabilitated. The awful 
strategy of using religion as a political weapon was adopted and Islam was made 
the state religion in an illegitimate and unconstitutional way and soon after, the 



communal and the fundamentalist powers became very active and alert. 

On 8 February 1979, very early in the morning, those belonging to the Hindu 
Rishi sect in Sabahon village in the Daudkandi sub-district of Comilla were 
attacked by a mob of nearly four hundred people from nearby villages. 

The government has declared that Islam is the state religion. If you want to stay 
in an Islamic country all of you must become Muslims. If you don’t become 
Muslims you will have to run away from this country,’ they shouted. 

These men addressed the Rishi folk using the disrespectful tui form and they 
ransacked their houses, burnt them down, razed temples to the ground, 
kidnapped many of them, some of whom are still missing. Many of the women 
were raped. There are many who still bear serious injuries from these attacks. 

In Abirdia village, in the sub-district of Shibpur in Norsinghdi, Nripendro 
Kumar Sengupta and his wife, Onima Sengupta, were held captive in the house 
of an advocate and forced to write off eight and a half bighas of their land. On 27 
March 1979, Onima wrote to the superintendent of police saying that the culprits 
had frightened her and the neighbours too were very frightened and could not 
protest. As a result of her complaint, Onima was imprisoned for three or four 
days and tortured. 

Later in 1979, on 27 May, about ten or twelve armed men attacked the Haidar 
house in Baulkanda village in the Kaukhali sub-district of Pirojpur. They 
plundered the house and destroyed the temple. 

‘Kill the infidels, break temples and make mosques,’ they shouted. They also 
added that all Hindus should leave the country as soon as possible. 

On the afternoon of 9 May, about a hundred or hundred and fifty Muslims went 
on a rampage—bombing, burning and shooting—in the house of the Baidyas in 
Gaschi village in the Raujan sub-district of Chittagong. 

On 16 June, eight or ten policemen caught hold of fifteen or sixteen Hindu men 
including Gourango Mandal, Nogendro Mandal, Amulyo Mandal, Subodh 
Mandal, Sudhir Mandal, Hirendronath Mandal and Johor Deuri of Atghor village 
in the Sorupkathi sub-district of Pirojpur and began beating them up in the 
courtyard of Gourango Mandal’s house. Gourango Mandal’s wife, Renu, went to 
stop them but the policemen pounced on her, took her to another room and raped 
her. When other women went to stop them the police insulted them as well. 



Sonaton Mandal’s daughter, Reena, was taken away by force and raped. She was 
abducted after this and since then there has been no news of her. 

Around eleven o’clock at night, on 18 June, three policemen, the local watchman 
and a few armed men began search operations in Chandkaathi village in the 
Najirpur sub-district of Pirojpur and while they searched they asked the Hindus 
there to leave the country. Dulal Krishno Mandal and four or five other Hindus 
were taken to the local police station and had to face unspeakable torture 
because they were accused of being members of the Sorbohara Party. Later, they 
were released after eight or ten thousand takas changed hands. Many Hindus of 
that area left the country. 

Unspeakable cruelty was unleashed on the minority Hindu community in twelve 
villages of the Gajirhat Union in the Dighalia sub-district of Khulna. After losing 
the election for chairman, Mollah Jamaluddin hired people to prevent the Hindus 
from farming. They cut off the ears of paddy from Hindu fields, stole cows and 
goats from Hindu houses and ravaged their shops. 

On 10 December 1988, in Durgapur village of the Borishal district, Abdus 
Sobhan Bhuiyan and a Union Porishod (UP) member Ghulam Hussain arrived at 
the home of Rajendronath Das with a band of armed men because Das had gone 
to court about the inappropriate lease of a trust property and illegal occupation. 
Threatening murder, they looted all the precious gold ornaments and set the 
house on fire. They took away the image of Radha and Krishna that had been 
carved out of eight precious metals, after thoroughly thrashing those who had 
tried to stop them. Before leaving, they instructed Rajendronath Das and his 
family to leave the country. 

Spurred on by a few fundamentalists, some policemen stormed into the home of 
the octogenarian Lokkhon Chondro Pal of Talbunia village in the Rampal sub¬ 
district of Bagerhat and severely battered his grandson Bikash Chondro Pal. 

They also beat Lokkhon Chondro’s eldest son, Pulin Behari Pal, and his second 
son, Robindronath Pal. Pulin’s wife tried to stand in the way of these activities of 
the policemen and so they thrashed her cruelly. The police then trussed up Pulin, 
Robindronath and Bikash and took them to the police station and had them 
arrested under false charges. Needless to say, they were not given bail. Some 
time before the Liberation, Abdul Hakim Mollah of Sholakura village had raped 
Lokkhon Chondro’s niece. He had also assaulted others in the family. 
Consequently, Hakim Mollah had been in prison for a long time. Once Hakim 



Mollah was out of jail, he ganged up with Siraj Mallik, Harun Mallik and Abdul 
Jobbaar Kazi of Talbunia village and avenged himself by punishing Lokkhon 
Chondro’s family thus. Many Hindus felt insecure after this incident and began 
preparing to leave the country. 

All the Hindus in the Gopalganj district including those in Kotalipara and 
Maksudpur were regularly subject to theft, cheating, the ravaging and illegal 
occupation of their property, rape of their women, destruction of their temples, 
and to all this was added torture by the police. The pet gangsters of Montu Kazi, 
the chairman of the Kotalipara sub-district, attacked the village of Mandra 
Lakhirpar of the Kushla Union in broad daylight. They tortured Hindu women 
and girls. They frightened the Hindus of Madarbari, Lakhirpar, Ghaghor Bazar, 
Khejurbari and Kandi, and took money off them, robbed them of anything 
expensive they owned and made them sign documents. Many Hindus from these 
places left the country because they were frightened. Montu Kazi abducted Mrs 
Bhowmik of the Sonali Bank and then tortured her like a beast. Momota, Modhu 
and many others were enticed with promises of jobs, confined to the sub-district 
office and raped continuously. 

In the dead of the night on 3 July 1988, the police entered the home of Anil 
Chondro of Goribpur village in the Chitolmari sub-district of Bagerhat. Anil 
Chondro was not at home. The police beat his wife and child severely. That 
night, the police also ransacked the house of Amulyo babu, the schoolmaster. On 
4 July, the police attacked the house of Khitish Mandal in Surigati village. They 
didn’t find any men in the house but they carried out savage cruelties on Khitish 
MandaTs wife and daughter. In the same village, the police attacked the home of 
Shyamol Biswas on 5 July. Shyamol babu was not present. The police raped his 
daughter and took away many valuable things from the house. After these 
incidents, a criminal forcefully moved into the home of Nirod Bihari Roy in 
Chitolmari village. The administration was informed but did nothing. In Kalasira 
village, a Hindu was evicted from his own home by UP member Monsoor 
Mallik. Mallik now lives in that house and the homeless Hindu wanders the 
streets. 

An education official of Gopalganj, Johur sahib, promised Hindu women jobs 
and raped them. Two women of the Biswas family of the village of Demakoir 
were also raped in a similar way. This man also extorted money from Hindu 
teachers, both men and women, by threatening them with transfers. 



The police and the young armed men of the locality together attacked Jogodish 
Haider’s home in Alti village of Gopalganj. The house was wrecked, members 
of the family beaten up and much was plundered. As they left, they threatened to 
kill everyone in the family. Later in the year, on 12 August, the police and armed 
local youth attacked a few more Hindu homes and smashed some temples. 
Ashutosh Roy, Sukumar Roy, Monoronjon Roy, Anjoli Roy, Suniti Roy and Bela 
Biswas were tortured. The attackers prophesied that there would be no more 
temples in Bangladesh. 

The death of Khayer Mollah, chairman of the Ujani Union of the Maksudpur 
sub-district of Gopalganj, provided an occasion for the police and 
fundamentalists to persecute local Hindus. In Basudebpur, the police raped 
Shibu’s wife and in Mahatali village they raped Anjoli Biswas, who was not 
married. Twelve people of Shimulpur village were arrested and tortured and 
charged with being supporters of the Sorbohara Dal, but they were released after 
a large sum of money was paid. 

On 20 June, the police suddenly attacked unsuspecting Hindus of Bastukathi 
village in the Sorupkathi sub-district of Pirojpur. They destroyed the crops of 
Hindus in fields on either side of the Bastukathi River. They caught hold of all 
the people who were at work in the fields and let them go only in exchange for 
large sums of money. On 11 June, in the same village, Minoti Rani, a worker of 
the sub-district health department, was on her way to Adamkathi with her 
brother and sister-in-law to meet her friend, Chhobi Rani. They were captured 
and kept in the temporary police camp and threatened with torture. They were 
released after the police got a thousand takas from them. 

Shiuli, the fourteen-year-old daughter of Sudhanshu Kumar Haider of 
Purbojalabari village of Sorupkathi, was raped on the way to her uncle’s house 
by a man called Rustam Ali. She was found lying unconscious on the road. 

When Sudhanshu Haider asked prominent people in his locality for justice, they 
told him, Tf you can’t put up with things like this you’d better leave the country.’ 

On 7 April 1979, in Buriganj Bazar in the Shibganj sub-district of Bogura, the 
people of the masjid committee attacked Dr Sochindro Kumar Saha’s house in 
connection with the construction of a mosque close by. They broke the doors and 
windows of the building, plundered it and finally set it on fire. They razed the 
adjacent temple to dust. They carried on with the destruction for nearly two 
hours and carried away belongings worth more than 1 million takas. During the 



attack, Dr Saha’s son managed to get away and inform the police station. A 
police officer along with a contingent of policemen reached the scene of action. 
The culprit, Altaf Hussain Mandal, and his henchmen attacked the police with 
sticks, iron rods, bricks and stones. Some police officers were injured too. Later, 
the officer in charge of the Shibganj sub-district registered a complaint against 
Altaf Hussain Mandal and sixty-five other people and initially they were 
arrested. However, the accused were let off after instructions came from a higher 
level. Dr Saha’s family then received death threats. All of this led to a great 
feeling of insecurity among the Hindus of the area. Many began to think about 
leaving. 

On 3 and 4 May 1979, Hindus of Tikrapara village in the Alfadanga sub-district 
of Foridpur were tortured. The Hindus of the area feared for their lives, left their 
own homes and sought refuge elsewhere. 

Horen Biswas had lived in Rahatpur village of the Raypur Union in the 
Mohammadpur sub-district of Magura for a very long time. His wife, young 
daughter and daughter-in-law were raped by an influential crook of the same 
area, Nojir Mridha. A case was registered. However, Horen Biswas and his 
family and relatives had to leave the country because of continuous persecution 
by Nojir and his cohorts. 

On 19 and 20 May, the police of Debogram village in the Kotalipara sub-district 
of Gopalganj arrested Anil Kumar Bagchi, Sushil Kumar Pande and Makhan Lai 
Ganguly on charges of being involved with the Bongobhumi movement. They 
were let go after large sums of money were paid as bribes. 

A drunk Romesh Chondro Ojha of Mirakathi village, in the sub-district of 
Jhalkathi of Jhalkathi district, was forcibly made to change his religion. Romesh 
Chondro’s wife, Minoti Rani, and his older brother, Nirod Ojha, were also 
pressurized to convert. When Minoti Rani complained about this matter to the 
eminent people of the locality, they threatened her and told her that there would 
be beastly torture coming her way. Minoti Rani ran for her life and is still on the 
mn. 

In Jobai village in the Kochua sub-district of Gopalganj, a sacked policeman 
called Sultan raped Sudhir Baidya’s wife. She was so ashamed that she went into 
hiding, and Sudhir Baidya received threats to his life. In the same village, some 
people slaughtered a cow belonging to Upendro Malo and ate it. Upendro was 



abused and humiliated when he appealed to the administration for help. 

Kartik Ray of Boultoli village of Boultoli Union of Gopalganj lost his life to the 
Muslims of his neighbourhood when he tried to protect the paddy that was 
growing in his fields. His wife, Renuka, was forced to say that his brutal murder 
was a natural death. 

Premanondo Sheel belonged to Dokkhin Chandpur in the Laksam sub-district of 
Comilla. On 4 December 1988, at about eight o’clock in the evening, Abdur 
Rahim had Premanondo’s daughter, Monju Rani, who was studying in Class IX, 
abducted by his students. A case was registered the next morning at the Laksam 
police station. Even now, there is no news of Monju Rani. The supporters of the 
abductors continue to threaten Premanondo Sheel and his family, and the police 
play the role of silent spectators. The Hindu parents of this area are afraid to 
send their daughters to school. 

On 25 April, the police arrested sixteen Hindus while they were singing kirtans 
in Gutia village in the Ujirpur sub-district of Borishal. They were daily-wage 
labourers in betel-leaf plantations. 

After the National Religion Bill was passed, many Hindus of Siddhirpasha 
village in the Abhoynagar sub-district of Joshor sold their land worth 20,000 
takas a bigha for seven or eight thousand and left for India because of rumours 
that Hindus would no longer be able to sell their properties. Madhob Nandi, a 
local, tried explaining to many of the fleeing Hindus that they should not heed 
such rumours. A few days later, Madhob Nandi’s home was attacked in the dead 
of night by a dozen men carrying knives, lances and other such instruments. 
They raped Madhob Nandi’s daughter and also his daughter-in-law, who was 
seven months pregnant. 

Deben Biswas was killed by a bullet on 15 May in the Khoksha sub-district of 
Kushtia. A case was registered but no one has yet been arrested. 

On 12 and 16 August 1988, the police accompanied by some armed young men 
attacked the village of Goribpur in the Chitolmari sub-district of Bagerhat. They 
broke the idols in the temples and raped women. Twenty or maybe twenty-one 
people were severely beaten up and then let go in exchange for money. Narayan 
Bairagi, Sushanto Dhali, Anukul Barei, Ronjon Dhali and Jogodish Bairagi were 
imprisoned for a long stretch. A similar attack was carried out in Chorbaliari 
village and fifteen or sixteen people were held and then let go in exchange for 



money. In the villages of Hijla and Borbaria too, eight or nine people were held 
and tortured and then let go in exchange for money. 

In Parkumira village in the Tala sub-district of Satkhira, Chhonda, the adolescent 
daughter of Robindronath Ghosh, a student of Class III, was raped by a 
schoolteacher. The incident took place on 16 May 1979. Chhonda was sleeping 
in the veranda with the others in her family. In the dark night, her teacher, 
Nochhimuddin, along with some other men, took Chhonda away by force. They 
took her to a garden nearby and raped her. A bleeding, unconscious Chhonda 
was found the next day and taken to Satkhira hospital. A case was lodged at Tala 
police station but no one was arrested. 

In Gohala village in Muksudpur sub-district of Gopalganj, Ujjola Rani was raped 
by five men who had usurped her father’s property. Ujjola Rani’s guardians went 
to inform the Muksudpur police but they did not register the complaint. 

In Jhalkathi, Nolchhiti, Sorupkathi, Banaripara, Agoiljhora, Ujirpur, Najirpur 
and Gournodi of Borishal district, people from the minority community were 
tortured on the pretext that members of the Sorbohara Party were being arrested. 
They were arrested and then let go in exchange for a bribe. Many Hindus of 
those areas were on the run because they feared police violence. Kashinath 
Haider of the sub-district of Agoiljhora was a victim of police violence and is 
almost dead. 

In Nowtana village of Digha Union in the Najirpur sub-district of Pirojpur, 
Keshob Sadhu had heart failure because he saw his only son being severely 
beaten up on a false charge of being associated with the Sorbohara Party. 

In Chormodhua village of Chormodhua Union in the Raipur sub-district of 
Norsinghdi, seventy-odd people led by Shahabuddin and Alauddin attacked the 
Hindu community in Sutrodhorpara, and looted and plundered their houses. 
Consequently, about a hundred and fifty people belonging to twenty families fled 
the village and became refugees. 

On 16 May, in Jahangirpur village in the Modon sub-district of Netrokona, a 
fundamentalist group attacked the house of Binoy Baishya, a minority leader. 
They locked up people from Binoy babu’s family for thirty-six hours and 
ravaged everything. When the police station was informed, the police came and 
arrested Binoy babu’s sons! Of course, they were released later. 



On 10 December, in Durgapur village of Chandpur Union of Bakerganj, about a 
hundred people led by the UP member Ghulam Hussain Pintu attacked the house 
of Rajendro Chondro Das. They ransacked the place, assaulted everyone in the 
house and finally set fire to it. When Rajendro Chondro made a complaint at the 
local police station, the attackers set fire to the house once again and threatened 
to kill the family. A case was registered in the sub-district but the police 
remained silent. 

Some people forcibly occupied and are enjoying the property of Dinesh Chondro 
Das in Mirwarishpur village in the Begunganj sub-district of Noakhali. 

Suronjon could not sleep. He had worked for two years with Ekata magazine. 
This was 1988-89. As a reporter, he went to all parts of the country. His bag was 
full of news of such kinds of torture. Some stories would be published, some did 
not get to print. 

‘Suronjon, you must understand/ said his editor, ‘that this is oppression of the 
powerless by the powerful. The tyranny of the rich on the poor. If you are rich, it 
doesn’t matter whether you are Hindu or Muslim, that is how a capitalist society 
works. Take a look, poverty-stricken Muslims are in a similar situation. The rich, 
be they Hindu or Muslim, are subjugating the poor.’ 

Part three 

One 

Winter seemed to lack bite. Suronjon pushed aside his quilt. Daylight had broken 
quite a while ago. However, he did not feel like getting out of bed. He had 
roamed around the city all night. He had not felt like visiting anyone or talking 
to anybody. He had walked alone. He’d thought of his parents at home and 
worried about all that was going on, but he hadn’t felt like going home. He felt 
scared every time he saw Kironmoyee’s pale, frightened face. And Sudhamoy’s 
expressionless stare. Suronjon wanted to sit somewhere and get drunk. He 
wanted to drink and forget Maya’s enchanting eyes, which had been so full of a 
blue fearful stare when they had turned on him and called out, ‘Dada, Dada.’ 

The girl had grown up so fast! Just the other day, she was a slip of a girl, holding 
her older brother’s hand and walking to the river. A dark, pretty little thing. 


‘Buy me new clothes,’ she said every year as the Puja drew close. 



'Forget about the Puja,’ Suronjon scolded. 'People will make clay images and 
dance vulgarly. You want new clothes for that? Disgusting! You need to grow 
up.’ 

‘Dada, I want to go and see the Puja,’ Maya would plead. ‘You’ll take me there, 
won’t you?’ 

‘Grow up! Become a person, a human being,’ Suronjon would snap at her. 

‘Don’t become a Hindu.’ 

‘Aren’t Hindus human?’ Maya would ask, giggling. 

In 1971 Maya was called Forida. Sometimes, quite inadvertently, Suronjon 
would slip to calling her Forida. That would make Maya pout with anger. 
Suronjon would buy her chocolates from the shop at the corner to mollify her. 
She would delight in the chocolates. Her plump cheeks would be stuffed with 
chocolate and her enchanting eyes would smile with happiness. 

As a little girl, she would emulate her Muslim friends and ask for coloured 
balloons during Id. She’d want to burst crackers and light fireworks. 

‘They’re going to cook pulao and different meat dishes at Nadira’s today,’ she’d 
say, as she followed her mother around, clinging to the end of her sari. ‘I want to 
eat pulao as well.’ 

Kironmoyee would cook pulao. 

Maya had left in the morning, the day before yesterday. They had no news of 
her. Their parents were not worried about her because they thought she would at 
least stay alive in the home of Muslims. Young she might be but she was already 
tutoring two students. She studied in Eden College and barely took any money 
from her parents for her education. It was Suronjon who was always asking his 
parents for money. He had been unable to get a job although he had a master’s 
degree in physics. 

Suronjon had been a brilliant student during his university days. Many fellow 
students asked him to give them lessons. Yet during the finals, ah of them scored 
more than him. The same situation was repeated when it came to jobs. Men who 
had lower scores than him seemed to get all the teaching positions. 

He went for some interviews, here and there. The interviewers never got the 



better of him. Yet, much to Suronjon’s surprise, the boys who left saying that 
their interviews had not gone well would get the appointments. Nothing came 
his way. Apparently in some interview panels, they had discussed the fact that 
Suronjon lacked etiquette and did not greet the interviewers respectfully. 
Suronjon, however, did not believe that saying as-salamu alaykum, namaskar or 
aadaab was the only way of showing respect. There were many men who gushed 
and said as-salamu alaykum but would leave the interview room and refer to the 
interviewer as the ‘child of a pig’. But these were the people who were 
recognized as well mannered and they succeeded in interviews. 

Suronjon did not say as-salamu alaykum but he would not call his teachers any 
names either. However, it appeared that he had become famous—or rather, 
notorious—as a young man without manners. He was not able to understand 
whether it was the lack of manners or the fact that he was a Hindu that was the 
cause behind his never being able to get a government job. He joined a private 
company but did not like working there. After three months he quit. 

On the other hand, Maya was able to fit in. She tutored students privately. 
Apparently she also had a job lined up with an NGO. Suronjon surmised that 
these were organized for her by Jahangir. Would Maya end up marrying the man 
to express her gratitude? These slivers of anxiety wanted to settle in Suronjon’s 
breast, much like a weaver bird gathering odds and ends to build a nest. 

Kironmoyee stood before Suronjon with a cup of tea. There were bags under her 
eyes. Suronjon realized that she had barely slept at night. He did not want to let 
her know that he had not slept either. 

‘I hadn’t realized it was so late,’ he said, yawning, pretending he had slept 
soundly. 

If he had had a good night’s sleep, he would have woken up early and gone for a 
walk or a jog. Kironmoyee stood there with the cup of tea. She did not leave it 
on the table and go away. Suronjon inferred that Kironmoyee wanted to say 
something. She did not say anything, though. She waited like she was expecting 
her son to take the cup from her. Suronjon understood that there was now a vast 
distance between them and this had made her stand there, still and silent. 

‘So, hasn’t Maya come back today either?’ he asked to begin the conversation. 

‘No.’ 



She replied eagerly, as though she had been waiting for a question. It was as if 
she had been able to speak only after Suronjon had said something. She then sat 
on the bed, close enough for her son to touch her. Suronjon surmised that she 
was sitting so close because her insecurity had made her anxious. He looked 
away from Kironmoyee’s faded sari, uncombed hair and sleepless eyes. 

Suronjon sat up straight and began sipping his tea. ‘Why isn’t she coming back? 
Are the Muslims saving her? Doesn’t she trust us? She’s not even bothered to 
find out how we are. Is it enough if only she lives?’ 

Kironmoyee kept quiet. As he drank his tea, Suronjon lit a cigarette. He never 
smoked in front of his parents, but today as he lit a match to his cigarette and let 
out a mouthful of smoke, he did not even remember that he didn’t smoke in his 
mother’s presence. It was as if that day was not a ‘normal’ day like other days. 
The distance that had been created between mother and son had closed. There 
was a thin wall between them but even that was breaking down. It had been a 
long time since he had put his hand in his mother’s lap, seeking her affection. Do 
sons grow up and move away from their mothers’ touch? Suronjon wanted to lie 
with his head in his mother’s lap and, like a child, talk of flying kites in his 
boyhood days. Nobin mama, when he came from Sylhet, made the most 
marvellous kites and flew them wonderfully! His kites would bring down all the 
other kites in the sky and simply fly. 

Suronjon looked longingly at his mother’s lap. 

‘Did Kemal, Belal or anyone else come yesterday?’ he asked as he blew out the 
last bits of smoke from his cigarette. 

‘No,’ said Kironmoyee in a faint voice. 

It was strange that Kemal had not even come to inquire—or was it that his 
friends thought that Suronjon was dead? Could it also be that they were no 
longer interested in keeping him alive? 

‘Where did you go yesterday? There were just the two of us at home,’ said 
Kironmoyee slowly, almost choking. ‘Don’t you think about what might 
happen? Suppose something had happened when you were out? Goutom had 
gone to the corner shop in the afternoon to buy eggs and he was beaten up by 
some Muslim boys. Two of his front teeth are broken. Apparently his leg is 
broken too.’ 



‘Oh.’ 


‘Do you remember Gita’s mother, who used to come to work here two years ago 
from Shonir Akhara? She had no home. They’d burnt it down. She left her job 
with us because she wanted to build a new house on her land. And she built it 
too, by working in different peoples’ houses and saving money. 

‘She came early in the morning. She’s on the streets with her children. This time 
too they have razed her newly built house to rubble. There’s nothing on her land. 
She asked me this morning. “Boudi, where can I get poison?” I think she’s gone 
mad.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Suronjon and put his cup next to the pillow. 

‘We would be far more anxious about Maya, if she came here.’ 

‘Does that mean she’ll always need to find shade under the umbrellas of 
Muslims?’ asked Suronjon harshly. 

He too had once taken everyone to Kemal’s house. At that time, he had not felt 
so humiliated about taking shelter in a Muslim home. He thought that a few 
people were doing despicable things and that would pass. After all, every 
country had its share of wrongdoers. He no longer thought that. He no longer felt 
that this was simply the wrongdoing of some low-minded people. He now 
suspected a large, deep conspiracy. Yes, that is what he thought. Suronjon no 
longer wanted to believe that Kemal, Belal, Qaiser and Lutfor were not 
communal. 

Had there been a people’s movement asking for Bismillah to be included in the 
Constitution in 1978 that had made Ziaur Rahman’s government bring in 
Bismillah? In 1988, had the people cried to have Islam made the state religion 
that Ershad’s government acted to make it happen? Why did they do it? 
Apparently Bengali Muslims believed firmly in secularism—especially those 
who were in favour of the Liberation War. How was it that they were not 
perturbed when they saw that a poisonous tree was being planted in the structure 
of the state? They could have done a lot had they felt perturbed! The hot-blooded 
citizens of this country had fought and won a great war but how were they cold¬ 
blooded like snakes now? How could they not be moved to destroy the saplings 
of communalism at their very roots? How dare they now even think that 
democracy could ever come to this country without secularism? Had such a 



democracy ever existed? The forces in favour of the Liberation were now talking 
of a democracy without secularism. Was this what the people of progressive 
movements had come to? 

‘Do you know that they broke the Sowarighat temple yesterday? The Shyampur 
temple too?’ said Kironmoyee sadly. 

Suronjon stretched. 

‘Did you ever go to temples?’ he asked. ‘Why are you upset that temples have 
been destroyed? Let them destroy some more. Where’s the harm? Let these 
nurseries of religion be smashed to smithereens.’ 

‘They get angry if a mosque is broken down. Don’t they know that Hindus are 
furious if temples are broken? Or is it that they don’t understand? They are 
breaking hundreds of temples to compensate for one mosque. Isn’t Islam a 
religion of peace?’ Kironmoyee said in response. ‘The Muslims know that the 
Hindus of this country will not be able to do anything even if they are angry. 
Therefore, they are doing whatever they want to. Has anyone been able to touch 
a single mosque? 

‘The temple at Naya Bazar has been lying broken for two years. Children climb 
on it and dance, they pee there. Does any Hindu have the might to rain two 
blows on the gleaming walls of a mosque?’ 

Kironmoyee left silently. Suronjon understood that this person who had built a 
world within herself, who had long stopped venturing outside her household, she 
who did not differentiate between Parveen and Archana, had suddenly been 
rattled. She too had begun to ask whether only Muslims felt fury, anger and 
pride. 

Two 

The humiliation of Hindus and the attacks on their temples did not begin with 
the attack on the Babri Masjid in October 1990. Suronjon remembered that on 21 
April 1979 a man called Ayub Ali broke the image of Kali in the historic Kali 
temple in Saheb Bazar in Rajshahi. And after that he also destroyed shops owned 
by Hindus. 

In that year on 16 April, the idol of Ramgopal, which signified much cultural 
history, was stolen from the Ramgopal temple in Ramgopalpara in the sub- 



district of Shoilokupa in Jhinaidoho. Later, the badly damaged idol was found 
near the crematorium at Shoilokupa. However, the gold and silver ornaments of 
the idol were never found. 

The Joygopalhat Kali temple in Purno Lalanagar village of Sitakundo was burnt 
to a cinder. The idol at Durgabari in Kuraisha Chandgaon in North Chandgaon 
was also destroyed. 

Two months after the National Religion Bill was passed, the black-stone idol 
belonging to the old Kalachand temple, near the Dokkhindihi village in the 
Phultola sub-district of Khulna, was stolen along with all the gold jewellery that 
adorned it. The police arrested and tortured the secretary of the temple 
committee when he went to the police station to complain. Arrest warrants were 
issued for each member of the temple committee. The assistant superintendent of 
police went to the locality for investigations and threatened the Hindus, accusing 
them of stealing the idol from the temple. 

On the night of 8 December, a marble image of Shiva, idols of Radhagobindo 
and Annapurna, and another stone image of Shiva were stolen from the ancient 
temple of Dwimukha village in the Kalihati sub-district of Tangail. A team from 
the police station found out that the idols were stolen by Noor Mohammad 
Talukdar but they did nothing to recover them. 

In Comilla, an organization called Bishwo Islam or World Islam wrote to the 
Hindus of Moynamoti Union of the Burichong sub-district of Comilla that 
Hindus should immediately leave this country. The letter warned that unless 
Hindus stopped their worship and religious rituals there would be riots. On 14 
April, the banyan tree next to the Kali temple was doused with petrol and set 
alight. In Moynamoti Bazar, a man called Ali Ahmed announced that a riot was 
needed to evict all the Hindus. 

On 11 March, a mob of more than a hundred attacked the Sri Sri Modonmohon 
Akhara in the Lalmohan sub-district of Bhola, where people had gathered to sing 
religious songs. They stormed into the temple, broke the idol and beat up the 
devotees there. They entered various temples in Dattapara and broke idols, 
plundered temples and set them on fire, as if they were playing a game. 

In Borotia village in the Ghior sub-district of Manikganj, a tombstone for the 
advocate Jillur Ahmed and a mosque were to be built right next to the ancient Sri 
Sri Kali Mata temple. The Hindus felt apprehensive that this would create 



obstacles for their rites of worship. In Kalirhat in the Union of Mohammadpur, 
in the sub-district of Chatkhil in Noakhali, the Hindus had been worshipping at a 
particular temple for a long time. The local Muslims conspired amongst 
themselves, usurped the temple and now ran businesses from there. 

On the night of 26 May, people broke the idol in the Lakshmi temple of Faukal 
village of the municipality of Gajipur and they took the idol’s head with them. 

During the Chaitra Sankranti observances in Kashtoshagra village, in the sub¬ 
district headquarters of the district of Jhinaidoho, when the Charak Puja was on 
at night at the Mothbari, a gang of men launched an attack. They thrashed the 
priest, messed up the religious offerings and snatched away the ceremonial 
drum. A case was registered but no one was arrested. 

At nine o’clock at night on 14 March 1979, several Muslims attacked and 
damaged the Kali temple in Purbopara in the Nijra sub-district of Gopalganj. 
They broke the lock on the Shiva temple in Ulpur and stole the Shivalinga and 
many other valuable things. 

On 17 October 1988, in Thanapara in the Kushtia district headquarters, an image 
of the goddess Durga was broken. 

Before the Durga Puja, the most important festival of the Bengali Hindus, the 
images of the goddess and her children were smashed by some Muslims in Paler 
Bazar in the Khulna district headquarters. The image of Durga was destroyed in 
Gobra in Joshor. 

The ashram or monastery of the religious leader Sri Sri Pronobanondoji Maharaj 
is an important cultural landmark in Khulna. On 1 October 1988 the image of the 
goddess Durga in the monastery was destroyed. 

On 30 September, at the Kaliganj bus stop in Satkheera the image of Durga was 
ground to dust. 

The imam of the Jam-e-Masjid of Modhugram, in the Dumuria sub-district of 
Khulna, sent out a letter to all the local organizers of the Durga Puja saying that 
Puja rituals would have to come to a stop during azan and namaz. The letter 
reached its recipients on 17 October. 

The communal forces marched in a procession in Khulna in early October, 
chanting ‘Down with idol worship! Smash the idols! Break them!’ 



On 23 October, in the village of Mohishkola in the sub-district of Kumarkhali in 
Kushtia district, the image of the goddess in the Kali temple was smashed. 

An idol of Durga that was being made in the Kali temple in Kaliganj Bazar in 
the Kaliganj sub-district of Gajipur was destroyed just before the Puja. 

On 30 September, in Nokipur village in the Shyamnagar sub-district of 
Satkheera, they broke the image that had been created for the Puja in the temple 
in Horitola. 

The wall of the Kali temple was broken in the Bhandaria sub-district of Pirojpur 
and a drain was built in its place. 

On Bijoya Dashami, the last day of the Durga Puja, fundamentalists damaged the 
image of the goddess Durga in Phuljhuri Bazar in Borguna district. In the 
Bukabunia Union of the Bamna sub-district they broke the image of Durga a few 
days before the Puja. And no judgement was pronounced on these acts. 

Bangladesh was apparently a country where there was harmony amongst 
communities. As he thought this, Suronjon began to laugh. He was alone in the 
room, Kironmoyee was no longer there. There was a cat lying by the door and it 
was startled by the sound of Suronjon’s laughter. Did the cat not go to the 
Dhakeshwari temple today? What creed did this cat belong to? Was it Hindu? It 
probably was, because it lived in the home of Hindus. It was a mixture of black 
and white with enchanting blue eyes that held pity. So, the cat must be Muslim! 

It was obviously a broad-minded Muslim with a conscience, the kind who had 
now taken to looking at Hindus with eyes full of pity. The cat moved away. More 
often than not, there was no cooking in this house these days and so it was 
possible that the cat was making itself comfortable in the kitchen of the Muslims 
next door. Hence, obviously, the cat had no community or religion. Such things 
are for humans only. Human beings have temples and mosques. Suronjon saw 
that the sun was on the steps; it was late and it was 9 December. He wished he 
were a cat! He had never been one for worshipping as Hindus are, or for going to 
temples. He had vowed to bring socialism to the country, had at one time roamed 
the streets and said impressive things at meetings. He had thought about farmers, 
about workers and the country’s economic and social development. He had 
hardly ever thought about himself or his family. But now he, Suronjon, was 
being singled out as a Hindu. If the young men of his neighbourhood saw him 
they’d yell, ‘Grab him. Grab the Hindu.’ They had not beaten him up yet but 



they probably would quite soon. Goutom was assaulted when he went to buy 
eggs. It was likely that on one of Suronjon’s trips to Moti’s shop at the end of the 
road, where he bought cigarettes, he would suddenly be punched hard on his 
back and the cigarette would go flying from his lips and fall to the ground. He 
would turn around and see Quddus, Rohoman, Belayet and Sobahan standing 
around with strong sticks and sharp knives in their hands. As Suronjon imagined 
this, he shut his eyes. His skin prickled and his hair stood on end. Was Suronjon 
scared? He was not the kind of man who was easily frightened. 

He got out of bed and looked for the cat. The house was so quiet. It felt like it 
had been empty for a long time. In 1971 when they came back from the village 
they found that the Brahmopolli house had been taken over by tall grass. There 
was a sombre silence all around. There was nothing in the house; Suronjon could 
not find his tops, marbles, kites, chessboard, carrom board or books. Going into 
that terribly empty house had shaken him deeply. He felt shaken like that now. 
Did Sudhamoy lie in bed all day? Suppose his blood pressure was high, who 
would call the doctor? Suronjon had never done tasks like going to the market, 
buying medicines, calling workmen or buying newspapers. He ate his meals at 
home, sometimes all three. He usually came home quite late at night. It was 
possible to enter into his room from the outside, so on nights when he was very 
late, he did just that. When he needed money he took money either from 
Kironmoyee or Sudhamoy. He felt embarrassed to ask them for money. He was 
thirty-three years old but did not have an income. 

‘I’m retired,’ Sudhamoy said. ‘You need to do something.’ 

‘I can’t do a job, work for someone,’ Suronjon replied and thus avoided 
responsibility. 

Sudhamoy saw patients in his drawing room and tried to keep the home fires 
burning. And Suronjon came home late in the evening. He’d go to the Party 
office, Modhu’s canteen, to the office of the Ghaatok-Dalal Nirmul Committee, 
the Press Club, or No. 32, and come home tired. His food would be covered and 
kept for him on the dining table. Some nights he ate and some nights he went 
straight to bed. And this is how a distance had been created between him and his 
family. This morning, however, when Kironmoyee had brought him tea and sat 
on his bed, Suronjon realized that his parents still relied greatly on their 
indifferent, irresponsible and almost vagabond son. What had he given his 
family? A formerly affluent Sudhamoy was now reduced to belching contentedly 



after eating a simple meal of dal and rice. Those simple meals pleased Suronjon 
too but he remembered that as a child they used to clamp his nose and he had to 
perforce gulp down his milk. His refusal to eat butter would bring on spankings. 
Suppose he were now to tell Kironmoyee that he wanted full-cream milk and 
butter; and in the afternoons he wanted fish and meat and parathas fried in ghee 
—would Sudhamoy be able to provide them? It was indeed true that Suronjon 
did not hanker for luxury or comfort and this was because of Sudhamoy. In the 
days when Suronjon’s friends were busy getting clothes tailored in the latest 
designs, Sudhamoy would bring his son books about the lives of Einstein, 
Newton and Galileo, the history of the French Revolution, of the Second World 
War, and the works of Gorky and Tolstoy. Sudhamoy wanted his son to grow up 
to be the right kind of person. That morning, as he searched for the cat without 
community or religion, Suronjon wondered whether he had become the right 
kind of person. He felt no greed, he did not hanker after property or things. He 
thought more about the good of the community than about benefits for himself. 
Was this kind of human being the right kind of person? Suronjon began to pace 
aimlessly in the veranda. 

Sudhamoy was reading a newspaper. 'Suronjon, 5 he called out as soon as he saw 
his son. 

‘Yes, what is it? 5 Suronjon said and went to stand by his bed. 

‘Have you heard that eight people have been arrested in India including Joshi 
and Advani? More than four hundred people have died there. Kalyan Singh of 
UP will be tried too. The US and in fact the entire world has condemned the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid. There’s a curfew at Bhola. The Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party [BNP], Awami League and many other parties will be taking to 
the streets to maintain communal harmony. They are making statements too.’ 

Sudhamoy’s eyes were like the cat’s eyes, full of enchantment. 

‘And you know it,’ he continued. ‘Those who are creating the riots are not in 
tune with their religion. They want to plunder and destroy. Don’t you know why 
the sweet shops get ravaged? People hanker after sweets. And gold shops too, 
because of greed for gold. It’s the criminals and hoodlums who are on this spree 
of loot and plunder. There’s really no conflict between the communities. And 
look at the surfeit of peace processions! Something good will come of this! In 
1990 Ershad fell because of this issue. Suro, Ershad had said that the Hindus 



would be compensated. Were they?’ 

‘Have you gone mad, Baba? 5 

‘I don’t know. I can’t remember things these days. Do you know that the culprits 
of the Nidarabad murder case will be hanged?’ 

Suronjon realized that Sudhamoy wanted to say that Hindus did get justice in 
their country. In the Nidarabad village of Brahmonbaria, Birojabala Debnath and 
her five children—Niyotibala, Subhash Debnath, Minotibala, Sumon Debnath 
and Sujon Debnath—had been taken to a pond called Dhopjuri Beel and hacked 
to pieces. The pieces were put in two large drums and sealed with lime paste and 
salt and flung into the pond. Eventually the drums had floated up. They had been 
killed because the killers wanted to avoid punishment for taking over more than 
three acres of Biroja’s husband Shonkor Debnath’s property and then murdering 
him. The murderers, Tajul Islam and Chora Badshah, had been sentenced to be 
hanged to death by the Supreme Court. The verdict was now four months old. 
Was Sudhamoy bringing it up to console himself? He was trying to tell himself 
that it was possible for Hindus to get justice in this country. He wanted to say 
that Hindus and Muslims were equally respected and Hindus were not second- 
class citizens. 

‘Did you go to the procession for communal harmony yesterday, Suronjon? How 
many people were there?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘All the parties except the Jamaat had taken to the streets, hadn’t they?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘The government is providing police protection, right?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Have you seen the truckloads of police personnel guarding both ends of the 
Shakhari Bazar area?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘The Hindus have opened their shops again, haven’t they?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 



Things in Bhola are very bad, aren’t they? Is that really so, Suronjon? Or are the 
reports exaggerated?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

They probably beat up Goutom because of personal enmity, didn’t they? Did he 
smoke hashish and such stuff?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

Suronjon’s air of indifference dampened Sudhamoy’s enthusiasm. He spread out 
the newspaper in front of him. 

‘You probably don’t read the newspapers,’ he said. He sounded disappointed. 
‘What’s the point?’ 

There are so many protests all over. So much resistance. I don’t think the 
Jamaat people will have the gumption to break police barricades and enter 
temples.’ 

‘What will you do with temples? You want to pray like a Hindu near the end of 
your life, is it? How does it affect you if temples are ground to dust? Let them 
break all the temples! I’d be happy.’ 

Sudhamoy was taken aback. Suronjon was deliberately hurting his father, the 
‘good man’. He could not understand why his father spent so much time on these 
things. He was a second-class citizen in this country. Why was he, like a 
complete idiot, taking such pains to prove that he was a citizen with full rights? 
They had always stayed away from prayers and rituals, always thought of 
Muslims as brothers and friends, but had any of that helped Sudhamoy, or 
Suronjon? After all, everyone thought of them as Hindus. Their family had 
always believed in humanity and humanism, and been committed atheists, but 
did all of that help them in any way? They had people hurling stones at their 
house and they lived in constant fear! They continued to live in dread, 
wondering when the blind anger and fire of communalism would burn them! 

Suronjon remembered the time when he was in Class VII; during lunch hour, 
what they called ‘the tiffin period’, his classmate Farook had called him aside. 

‘I’ve got some delicious food from home,’ said Farook, ‘that I don’t want to 
share with the others. We’ll go up to the terrace and sit on the steps and eat it. 



All right? 5 


It wasn’t like Suronjon was frightfully hungry but he rather liked Farook’s plan. 
Farook went to the terrace and Suronjon followed. Farook brought out a kebab 
from his lunch box and gave it to Suronjon. The two friends talked while they 
ate the kebabs. Suronjon thought that one of these days, he’d bring some of his 
mother’s delicious narkel naroo as a treat for Farook. 

‘Who made the kebabs? Your mum?’ he asked Farook. ‘One of these days, I’ll 
bring some samples of my mother’s cooking for you to taste.’ 

‘Hurrah,’ said Farook, almost as soon as they finished eating and before 
Suronjon could figure out anything, Farook ran down the stairs. 

Farook told everyone in the class that Suronjon had eaten beef. The others 
encircled Suronjon and began dancing. Someone pinched him, another slapped 
him on his head, some pulled at his shirt, while others tried to pull down his 
trousers, still another stuck his tongue out at him, and some delightedly filled 
Suronjon’s shirt pocket with dead cockroaches. Suronjon stood with his head 
lowered, tears rolling down his cheeks. He was not upset because he had eaten 
beef. He was appalled by the beastliness all around him. He felt disconnected 
from the boys around him. He felt like he was outside of it all—these ‘friends’ 
were a certain kind of people and he was another kind of person. He cried his 
heart out at home and told his father that his friends had conspired to make him 
eat beef. 

‘Why’re you crying?’ Sudhamoy had asked, laughing. ‘I’ll get beef from the 
market tomorrow and we’ll all have fun eating it together.’ 

Sudhamoy had bought a cut of beef from the market the next day. Kironmoyee 
had cooked it too, though reluctantly. Sudhamoy spent almost half the night 
explaining to her that not eating beef was a silly superstition, many great men 
had disregarded the ‘don’t eat beef’ cultural norm and the meat, after all, was 
rather tasty. He suggested that she fry the meat with chillies. Gradually, Suronjon 
had been able to overcome the shame, fear, anger and prejudices of his 
childhood. Sudhamoy was the guide and teacher of the family. Suronjon thought 
his father was a Superman-like person. It was no longer possible for a person to 
remain alive if he were as honest as Sudhamoy, so innocent, so full of 
wholesome thoughts, so sensitive and full of love, and so genuinely without any 
communal feelings. 



Suronjon did not even touch the newspaper. He slipped away quietly from his 
father’s room. He did not want to bend over the papers, read the critical 
statements that intellectuals had made about the communal riots, or see 
photographs of peace marches and feel a comforting peace overcome him. No, 
Suronjon did not want any of that. He kept searching for the cat. A casteless cat. 
Cats have no caste or community. How he wished he were a cat! 

Three 

How many days was it before Sudhamoy returned from the camp? Seven days? 
Six? He was always very thirsty at the camp. So very thirsty that even when his 
arms and legs were bound and he was blindfolded, he had tried searching for 
water by rolling on the floor. There was no chance of finding any water there, 
although he could hear the sounds of the Brahmaputra River at a distance. At the 
camp, they did not bother to fill the water pots. 

Sudhamoy felt that his chest and tongue were bone dry all the time. He would 
moan for water and the soldiers would laugh horribly. One day they did give him 
water! They took off Sudhamoy’s blindfold, and before his eyes two soldiers 
urinated into a pot. They tried to pour the urine down Sudhamoy’s throat but he 
turned his face away in disgust. However, one soldier held his face such that 
Sudhamoy could not close his mouth. Another poured the pee into his mouth. 

The other soldiers at the camp laughed as they watched. The warm, salty liquid 
trickled down his throat and Sudhamoy silently wished for poison. 

Very often, they would hang him from the roof beams and beat him. As they beat 
him they said that he should become a Muslim. They wanted him to recite the 
kalma and convert. This was like in Alex Haley’s Roots, where the black boy 
Kunta Kinte was whipped by men who wanted him to say that his name was 
Toby but he kept telling them that he was Kunta Kinte. One day, after Sudhamoy 
had steadfastly refused to become a Muslim, they lifted his lungi and said that 
since he hadn’t agreed to becoming a Muslim, they were going to circumcise 
him—they sliced off his penis. Then they held up his organ and laughed. They 
laughed like they had when they’d made him drink urine. Sudhamoy 

then lost consciousness. He had no hope of getting out alive. The other Hindus 
who were tied up there, in that camp, 

were frightened into converting to Islam. Even then they were not allowed to 
live. They probably let Sudhamoy live because they had kindly ‘circumcised’ 



him. Since he came back alive in such a state, he could not possibly go to 
Nalitabari. 


His body had been lain next to the drain near the government guest house. He 
was alert, therefore he realized that he was bleeding but not dead. Even to this 
day Sudhamoy was amazed to recall that he had actually made it to his 
Brahmopolli house with those broken ribs. It was probably that internal strength 
that still left him unmoved. He had come home and fallen flat on his face before 
Kironmoyee. She had shaken like a leaf. 

Kironmoyee had then decided to take Sudhamoy away. They left their home and 
took the ferry across the Brahmaputra. The two naive children with them would 
often burst into tears. Kironmoyee could not cry. Her tears were gathering deep 
within her. 

'Let me call a maulvi. Recite the kalma and become Muslims. This’ll make 
things easier. Please explain all this to Maya’s father,’ Faijul’s mother would 
often tell her. 

Kironmoyee had not cried even then. She had bottled up her deep, intimate pain. 
Once everyone in the house was asleep, she would cut up saris and bandage 
Sudhamoy’s wound. She did not cry. She had cried when the whole village 
began to celebrate, when they were happy with the birth of Bangladesh—Joy 
Bangla! She did not bother to think about what the villagers might think. She 
flung herself on Sudhamoy’s chest and wept all the tears she had collected. She 
cried out loud, like a baby. 

And now, every time Sudhamoy looked at Kironmoyee he thought that she was 
storing tears like she had during those nine months in 1971. Suddenly one day, 
she would cry and her unbearable silence would end. But now, she was storing 
sadness inside her like dark clouds. One fine day, there would be rains and all of 
it would flow out. There would be some good news, news of the Liberation, like 
Joy Bangla. Some day, maybe, they would get news of complete freedom—a 
freedom that allows women to wear conch-shell bangles and sindoor and men to 
wear dhotis. When would they be rid of the suffocating and fearful long nights 
like those in 1971? Sudhamoy found that there were no patients coming to him 
any more. He used to get around six or seven patients even on stormy, rainy 
days. He did not like sitting at home all day. Sometimes processions passed by 
shouting slogans like ‘naraye takbeer allahu akbar’ and ‘Hindus, if you wish to 



live, this land of ours, you must quit’. The house could be bombed any moment, 
the fundamentalists could set everything on fire; the house could be plundered or 
someone in the household could get murdered. Were the Hindus leaving? 
Sudhamoy knew that since 1990 many had left the country. The new census did 
not enumerate the Hindus and Muslims separately. If that had been done, there 
would have been specific information about the number of Hindus who had left 
the country. 

Sudhamoy’s bookshelf was dusty. He tried to blow the dust away. That was not 
easy! So he used one end of his kurta, and chanced upon the annual report of the 
Census Bureau of the Government of Bangladesh. It was the census report of 
1986 with figures from 1974 and 1981. The total population of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts in 1974 was 508,000 and in 1981 it became 580,000. In 1974 there 
were 96,000 Muslims and 188,000 in 1981. In 1974 there were 53,000 Hindus 
and 66,000 in 1981. The rate of increase in the number of Muslims was 95.83 
per cent and in the number of Hindus, 24.53 per cent. In Comilla in 1974 the 
number of Muslims was 5,250,000 and in 1981 it became 6,600,000. Hindus 
were 564,000 in 1974 and 565,000 in 1981. The growth rate among Muslims 
was 20.13 per cent, and for the Hindus, 0.18 per cent. The population in 
Foridpur had increased by 17.34 per cent between 1974 and 1981. The number 
of Muslims was 3,100,000 in 1974 and in 1981, it was 3,852,000, with a growth 
rate of 24.26 per cent. In 1974 the number of Hindus was 942,000 and in 1981 it 
was 894,000, with a rate of growth of -5.30 per cent. The population of Pabna 
increased by 21.13 per cent from 1974 to 1981. There were 2,546,000 Muslims 
in 1974; in 1981 the number increased to 3,167,000. The Hindus, on the other 
hand, numbered 260,000 and in 1981 they were 251,000. The growth rate of 
Muslims was 24.39 per cent and of Hindus, -3.46 per cent. In Rajshahi district, 
the population increased by 23.78 per cent. The Muslim population increased by 
27.20 per cent while the Hindu population dropped by -9.68 per cent. In 1974 
there were 558,000 Hindus, and in 1981 there were 503,000. Sudhamoy found 
some figures on page 112 of this book of statistics. In 1974 the Hindus were 13.5 
per cent of the total population; in 1981, they were 12.1 per cent. 

Where were the missing Hindus? Sudhamoy rubbed his spectacles on his sleeve. 
Were they leaving? Why? Did freedom lie in going away? Should they not have 
stayed and fought? Sudhamoy wanted to berate the Hindus who had gone away 
—they were cowards. Sudhamoy was not feeling well. While trying to put back 
the census report on the shelf, he felt his arm lacked its usual strength. When he 



called out to Kironmoyee, he noticed that his tongue felt heavy. He felt almost as 
if a wolf were at his door. A persistent wolf. When he tried to take a few steps, 
he noticed that his right leg was not as strong either. 

‘Kiron! Kiron!’ he called out. 

Kironmoyee had been cooking dal in the kitchen. She left it and went to 
Sudhamoy. He tried to stretch his right arm towards her but it flopped and fell. 

‘Kiron, can you take me to our bed, please?’ 

She could not really figure out what had happened. He was trembling so! And 
why was his speech slurred? ‘What’s the matter with you?’ she asked, as she 
helped Sudhamoy to their bed. 

‘Where’s Suronjon?’ he asked. 

‘He’s gone out. He didn’t listen to me.’ 

‘I’m not feeling good, Kiron. Do something, please.’ 

‘Why is your speech slurred? What’s the matter?’ 

‘My right hand is weak. And my right leg. Kironmoyee, am I getting paralysed?’ 

Kironmoyee hugged Sudhamoy tight. ‘Heaven forbid!’ she said. ‘You’re weak, 
dear, because you’re not sleeping well. That must be it. You’re not eating 
properly either.’ 

Sudhamoy was restless and could not stay still. ‘Kiron, am I dying? Oh, this is 
awful!’ 

‘What shall I do? Shall I call Horipodo?’ she asked. 

Sudhamoy gripped Kironmoyee’s hand. ‘Kiron, please don’t go. Stay with me,’ 
he pleaded. ‘Where is Maya?’ 

‘She’s there at Parul’s. She hasn’t come back.’ 

‘Where’s my son, Kiron? My son?’ 

‘Why’re you babbling so?’ 

‘Kiron, open the doors and windows, please.’ 



‘Why?’ 

‘I need some air. Some light.’ 

'Let me call Horipodo babu. You lie down quietly, please.’ 

Those Hindus have left home. Call Maya.’ 

‘There’s no one I can send to call her.’ 

‘Kiron, don’t leave me even for a second. Call Suronjon.’ 

Sudhamoy murmured something else but Kironmoyee could not understand him. 
She shivered. Should she call out to her neighbours? Someone she had lived in 
close contact with for so many years? She stopped to think. Who was her 
neighbour? Whom could she possibly call? Hyder? Goutom? Someone from 
Shafiq sahib’s house? She felt helpless. The dal began to burn and the house was 
overrun with smoke and the acrid smell of burning. 

Four 

Suronjon had no idea where he was going. He thought of Belal’s house in 
Chamelibag. He crossed Kakrail and on his right he saw that Jolkhabar had been 
destroyed. They had brought the tables and chairs out of the eatery to the road 
and burnt them, leaving only a heap of charcoal and ash. Suronjon stared as long 
as he could.Then he changed his mind and decided to go to Pulok’s house 
instead. Pulok worked in an NGO and lived in a rented flat, also in Chamelibag. 

Suronjon asked the rickshaw-wallah to turn to the lane on the left. He had not 
seen Pulok for quite some time now. Suronjon often visited Belal who lived next 
door but somehow had never found time to meet his college friend, Pulok. 

Suronjon rang the doorbell. Nothing happened. He continued to ring the bell. 

‘Who is it?’ someone asked feebly. 

‘It’s Suronjon.’ 

‘Suronjon?’ 

‘Suronjon Datta.’ 

He heard someone unlock the door. It was Pulok. 



‘Come on in,’ he muttered in hushed tones. 

‘What’s up? Why so many security measures?’ asked Suronjon. ‘Why don’t you 
have an eyehole on the door?’ 

Pulok turned the key in the lock and then pulled at it to see if it was fast. 

Suronjon was quite surprised. 

‘How come you’re outside?’ Pulok asked in a low murmur. 

‘I felt like it.’ 

‘What? Aren’t you scared? You want to be foolhardy and die? Or are you out on 
an adventure?’ 

‘Think what you will,’ said Suronjon as he sat on the sofa, beginning to relax. 

Pulok’s eyes darted with anxiety. He sat on the sofa next to Suronjon and sighed. 
‘You’re aware of the goings-on, aren’t you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Things are bad in Bhola. Nearly fifty thousand Hindus of ten thousand families 
have lost everything in the villages of Tojomuddin, Golokpur of Borhanuddin 
thana, Chhoto Dauri, Sombhupur, Dasherhaat, Khasherhaat, Dobirampur, 
Padmamon and Moniram. Everything has been plundered, destroyed and burnt. 
The losses are as high as 500 million takas. Two people have died and two 
hundred are injured. People have no clothes to wear and no food to eat. There’s 
not a single house left standing—they have all been set on fire. Hundreds of 
shops have been plundered. In Dasherhaat Bazar, you can no longer find a shop 
belonging to a Hindu. All these homeless people are sleeping under an open sky 
during this cold winter. In the city, the Modonmohon Thakurbari and its temple, 
the Lokkhigobindo Thakurbari and its temple and the Mohaprobhur Akhara have 
all been plundered and burnt down. No temples or akharas are left in 
Borhanuddin, Doulotkhan, Charfashion, Tojomuddin and in Lalmohon thana. All 
the houses were robbed and set on fire. There’s this place called Ghuinyarhaat, 
where a nearly two-mile-long strip of houses belonging to Hindus was set on 
fire. The big akhara in the Doulotkhan thana area was burnt on the night of 7 
December. They also smashed the akhara in Borhanuddin Bazar and then set it 
on fire. Fifty houses in Kutuba village were reduced to ashes. Houses of Hindus 
in the Charfashion thana were ransacked and a man called Aurobindo Dey was 



stabbed.’ 


‘Where’s Neela?’ 

‘She’s quaking with fear. What about you?’ 

Suronjon made himself comfortable on the sofa and shut his eyes. He wondered 
why he had not gone next door to Belal’s but had come to Pulok’s instead. Was 
he becoming communal deep inside or was the situation turning him into a 
communal person? 

‘Well, I’m alive.’ 

Pulok’s six-year-old son lay on the floor, sobbing his heart out. 

‘Do you know why Alok’s crying?’ said Pulok. ‘The kids next door, his regular 
playmates, have said they won’t play with him any more. They’ve told him that 
they can’t play with him because the master has said that they mustn’t have 
anything to do with Hindus.’ 

‘The master? Who’s that?’ asked Suronjon. 

‘He’s the maulvi who comes every morning to teach them Arabic.’ 

‘You have Anees Ahmed living next door, don’t you? He’s a member of the 
Communist Party. He has a master teaching his children Arabic?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Pulok. 

Suronjon shut his eyes again. He felt that he was Alok. He saw the child’s body 
racked with sobs and felt them touch his heart. Suronjon felt as though he too 
hadn’t been included in other people’s play. The people he had played with for 
so long and those he had thought he could play with were not including him in 
their games. The master had told them that they could not play with Hindus. 
Suronjon remembered that Maya had once come back from school crying. She 
said that the teacher kept turning her out of class. Religion was one of the 
compulsory lessons in school and so during classes on Islam, Maya was asked to 
leave the classroom. She was the only Hindu pupil, there were no books for her 
and neither was there a separate Hindu teacher for her. She would stand in the 
veranda, a Hindu girl, all by herself, feeling lonely, friendless and isolated. 

‘Why do they turn you out of class?’ Sudhamoy had asked. 



'Everyone is in class but I am not allowed in. It’s because I’m Hindu.’ 

Sudhamoy had hugged Maya close. He felt humiliated and pained, and could not 
say anything for quite some time. Finally, he went to the teacher’s house with a 
request: 'Please don’t keep my daughter out of the religious education class. 
Don’t let her think of herself as someone different.’ 

Maya’s psychological problems were resolved but she was enchanted by alif, be, 
te, se. When she played at home, she would murmur ‘A1 alhamudillahi rabbil 
amen, ar rahmanir rahim’. 

‘What’s going on?’ Kironmoyee had asked Sudhamoy. 'Do we now have to give 
up our caste and religion to study in school?’ 

Sudhamoy was concerned. He had tried to ensure his daughter’s mental well¬ 
being but if that meant she would be attracted to Islam, then they’d have to deal 
with a new set of problems. After a week or so, he wrote to the headmaster of 
the school saying that religion was a matter of personal belief and need not be 
taught in schools. And also, if he did not consider any kind of religious 
education necessary for his child, there was no need for the school to compel her 
to receive some sort of religious instruction. Instead of religion, it would be 
better to create a course based on the teachings and lives of great personalities 
that could be taught to students of all communities. Such a measure would also 
help combat a sense of inferiority often experienced by those belonging to the 
minorities. The school did not respond to Sudhamoy’s suggestion and even now 
matters continue as before. 

Neela joined Suronjon and Pulok. She was slim and pretty and usually well 
dressed. That day she was carelessly turned out, and the dark circles under her 
eyes betrayed anxiety. 

‘Suronjon da,’ she said, ‘you never visit us or try to find out if we are dead or 
alive. But I hear you visit our neighbour quite often.’ 

As she was talking, she burst into tears. Was Neela crying because Suronjon had 
not visited? Was she crying because of the helplessness of her community? Or 
did Neela feel that the hardship she had to endure—the pain and the insecurity— 
was also Suronjon’s lot? It was this realization that allowed her to empathize 
with Pulok, Alok and Suronjon. The latter began to feel very close to that family. 
Even till a few days ago Suronjon had habitually dropped in at Belal’s for a good 



time with friends and not even spared a thought for Pulok. But now he felt quite 
differently. 

‘Why are you so nervous? They won’t manage to do much in Dhaka. The police 
are out in Shakhari Bazar, Islampur and Tanti Bazar.’ 

‘The police were there the last time too. The fundamentalists plundered the 
Dhakeshwari temple and set it on fire in front of the police. Did the police do 
anything?’ 

‘Uh-uh.’ 

‘Why did you leave home, Suronjon da? You can’t trust the Muslims. You may 
think someone’s a friend but it’s highly likely that he’ll slit your throat.’ 

Suronjon shut his eyes again. Would shutting one’s eyes calm the turbulence 
within? There was much talking and shouting outside. Perhaps someone was 
breaking and burning shops that belonged to Hindus. Every time he shut his eyes 
he smelt burning, and he could see gangs of fundamentalists armed with knives 
and spades dancing before him. He had been to see Goutom last night. Goutom 
was in bed and had bruises under his eyes and on his back and chest. Suronjon 
sat with his hand on Goutom’s chest. He did not ask him anything. His hand on 
Goutom’s chest was enough—there was no need for words. 

‘Dada, I didn’t do anything,’ said Goutom. ‘There were no provisions in the 
house and so my mother asked me to get some eggs. The shop’s in the 
neighbourhood, so I wasn’t afraid. After all, I wasn’t going far. I took the eggs 
and was taking back the change when I felt a kick on my back. They were six or 
seven young men and I was no match for them. They were returning home from 
the mosque after the afternoon namaz. The shopkeeper, the people on the road, 
all of them stood by and watched the fun and they did not say a thing. They beat 
me up for no reason. They shoved me down and thrashed me. They swore at me, 
“Hindu bastard, offspring of the damned, kill the fucker. You guys want to get 
away with destroying our mosque. We’ll chase you out of this country.’” 

Suronjon listened but could not find anything to say. He could feel Goutom’s 
heart beat under his hand. Had he heard the same beat in his own chest? Maybe 
once or twice. 


Neela brought some tea. As they drank tea, they talked about Maya. 



‘I’m very worried because Maya may just end up marrying Jahangir.’ 

‘Goodness, Suronjon da! Try to bring her back. People make hasty decisions 
when times are bad.’ 

‘Maybe on my way back, I’ll drop in at Parul’s and take Maya back with me. 
She’s making the wrong decisions. She’s desperate to stay alive and may decide 
to become a Forida Begum or some such. Selfish!’ 

Neela’s eyes darkened with worry. Alok had cried himself to sleep, and there 
were tear stains on his cheeks. Pulok paced up and down, his restlessness 
infecting Suronjon. They had forgotten their tea and it had grown cold. 
Suronjon’s great need for tea seemed to have evaporated. He shut his eyes and 
tried to believe that this country was his, his father’s, his grandfather’s and his 
grandfather’s father’s father’s. He wondered why he felt so alienated. Why did 
he feel that he had no rights in this country? 

He did not have the rights to move about, to speak, to wear what he wished and 
to think. He was expected to cower, to hide and not go out when he wished to or 
do what he felt like. It was as though there were a noose around his neck. He 
circled his neck with his hands and pressed hard to see if he would stop 
breathing. 

‘I don’t like this, Pulok,’ he screamed. 

There were beads of sweat on Pulok’s forehead. Why was he sweating in winter? 
Suronjon touched his own forehead and was surprised to see that he was 
sweating too. Were they scared? No one was beating them. Or killing them. Yet 
why were they frightened? Why were their hearts thumping nervously? 

Suronjon suddenly remembered Dilip Dey’s phone number, so he picked up the 
telephone and dialled him. A firebrand student leader of yesteryear, Dilip was at 
home. 

‘How’re you, Dada? No problems? Nothing’s happened, I hope.’ 

‘No problems, but I’m not feeling good. And why does something have to 
happen specifically with me? Things are happening all over the country.’ 

‘Yes, true.’ 

‘How’re you? You must’ve heard about the goings-on in Chittagong?’ 



‘What kind? 5 


‘Many temples have been destroyed—three in Bauria of the Sandwip thana, two 
in Kalapania, three in Mogodharia, two in Teuria, one in Horishpur, one in 
Rohomotpur, one in Poschim Sarkai and one in Maitbhanga. And in Poschim 
Sarkai they beat up a man called Sucharu Das and robbed him of 15,000 takas. 
They robbed two homes in Toukatoli and stabbed two people. One house in 
Kochua of the Patia thana area and a temple in Bhatikain . . .’ 

‘How did you get information in such detail?’ 

‘Because I’m from Chittagong. I get information from there even if I don’t ask 
for it. Listen, they’ve destroyed three houses in Boilchhori in the Banskhali 
thana and another three in Purbo Chambley. Five houses in Sorofbhata in the 
Rangunia thana, seven houses in the Payra Union Porishod, one temple in Shilok 
Union and one temple in Badamtoli in the Chondonaish thana. A temple in Joara 
has been plundered and demolished. In Boalgaon of Anwara thana, four temples 
and one house, and in Tegota sixteen houses have been attacked, plundered and 
destroyed. In Boalkhali thana the Medhasmuni Ashram was set on fire. 

‘I have heard that ten temples of Kali including those at Koibolyodham, the 
Tulsidham ashram, the Abhoy Mitra cremation grounds, Ponchanondham and 
the Shoshankalibari have been completely burnt down. 

‘The Sodorghat Kalibari and the Golpahar Shoshan Mandir have also been 
attacked. Shops have been ransacked on Jamalkhan Road and Sirajuddoulah 
Road. Shops and houses belonging to Hindus have been robbed and set on fire in 
Enayet Bazar, K.C. Dey Road and Brickfield Road. Thirty-eight houses in the 
Koibolyodham Malipara and more than a hundred houses in the Sodorghat 
Jelepara have been plundered and set alight. There’s been ransacking in Idgaon, 
Agrabad, Jelepara and in the Bohoddarhat Manager Colony. The most horrifying 
things have happened in Mirersorai and Sitakundo. Seventy-five families in 
Satbaria village of Mirersorai have been attacked, ten families in Masdia Union, 
four families in Hadinagar, sixteen families and three temples in Beshorot, 
twenty families in Odeopur, twelve families in Khajuria and eighty-seven 
families in Jafarabad! Their homes have been pillaged and set alight. There have 
been attacks on one family in the Muradpur Union of Sitakundo, twenty-three 
families of the Mohalonka village of the Dhala Union of Baraiya, eighty families 
of Bohorpur, three hundred and forty families and the Narayan temple of 



Baroipara, twelve families of Bansbaria, seventeen families and two temples of 
Barobkundo. Fourteen families in Forhadpur have been attacked, plundered and 
set on fire.’ 

‘How much more of this can I listen to, Dilip da? I don’t like this.’ 

‘Are you ill, Suronjon? Your voice doesn’t seem all right.’ 

‘I’m not sure.’ 

As soon as he finished, Pulok asked him to call Debobroto. Suronjon rang 
Debobroto, Mohadeb Bhattacharya, Ashit Pal, Sojol Dhar, Madhobi Ghosh, 
Kuntola Choudhury, Sorol Dey, Robindro Gupta, Nikhil Sanyal and Nirmol 
Sengupta, one after another. He asked them whether they were well. After a long 
time he spoke to many acquaintances and associates and felt quite close to them. 

The phone rang again. The mild ring somehow seemed sombre and heavy, and 
Suronjon felt uneasy. It was a call for Pulok from Cox’s Bazar. 

‘The Jamaat-Shibir have burnt the national flag in Cox’s Bazar,’ said Pulok as he 
finished talking on the phone. 

Suronjon heard this and was quite taken aback as he realized that he was not 
particularly affected. Normally this kind of an incident would have made him 
boil with rage. Now it seemed as though he did not care if the flag was burnt or 
not. This flag was not his. What was happening to Suronjon? He berated himself, 
he thought he was very mean, low and selfish but was unable to shake off his 
indifference. He could not summon up any anger because the national flag had 
been burnt. 

‘Don’t go back today. Stay here,’ said Pulok as he sat down beside Suronjon. 
‘One never knows what kind of trouble might break out on the streets. It’s not a 
good idea for any of us to go out at a time like this.’ 

Lutfor had offered similar advice yesterday. However, Suronjon felt that Pulok 
was genuinely concerned, whereas Lutfor had been a little arrogant. 

‘We cannot continue living in our country,’ said Neela, sighing deeply. ‘Maybe 
nothing will happen today, but something will surely happen tomorrow, or the 
day after. Our lives are so uncertain! It would’ve been so much better to have a 
certain and safe life, even if we were poor.’ 



Suronjon would have fallen in with Pulok’s proposal but he stood up to leave 
because he felt that Sudhamoy and Kironmoyee would be very worried. 

‘What will be will be/ he said. ‘Maybe I will find martyrdom at the hands of 
Muslims. An unclaimed corpse will lie under some shapla blossoms, our 
national flower. And people will say that was nothing but an accident, won’t 
they?’ Suronjon laughed after he said this. 

Neither Pulok nor Neela could even manage a smile. 

Suronjon boarded a rickshaw but did not feel like going home immediately. It 
was only eight o’clock! Pulok was a friend from his college days. He was now 
married with a lovely, stable home and had a family life! Unfortunately, 
Suronjon had got nowhere. He had met a woman called Rotna a couple of 
months ago. Occasionally, Suronjon was overcome by this desire to get married 
and have his own home and family. After Parveen had got married, he had 
thought of renouncing the world and becoming a monk. However, Rotna had 
managed to cause some ripples in his fragmented and disturbed existence. Now, 
he wanted to organize himself and feel settled. Of course, he was yet to say 
something to Rotna—something like, ‘Have you understood that I’ve begun to 
like you very much?’ 

‘What are you doing these days?’ Rotna had asked him, a few days after they 
had met. 

‘Nothing,’ Suronjon had replied with a sneer. 

‘Nothing? A job? Business?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You were in politics, weren’t you? What happened to that?’ 

‘Left that too.’ 

‘I believe you were a member of the youth union—Jubo Union.’ 

‘Don’t like all that any more.’ 

‘What do you like?’ 

‘To roam around. To look at people.’ 



‘Don’t you like looking at plants and trees? Rivers and mountains?’ 

‘Yes, I do. However, looking at people is what I like best. I like unravelling the 
mystery that is there in people.’ 

‘Do you write poetry?’ 

‘Oh no. But I do have many friends who are poets.’ 

‘Do you drink alcohol?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘You smoke a lot.’ 

‘Yes, I do. But I don’t have much money.’ 

‘You do know that “cigarettes are injurious to health”?’ 

‘Yes, I do, but there’s not much I can do about it.’ 

‘How come you’re not married?’ 

‘Because no one liked me enough.’ 

‘No one?’ 

‘Someone did, but ultimately she didn’t take the risk.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘She was Muslim and I am identified as a Hindu. She wouldn’t have had to 
become a Hindu if she married one but I would need to have a name like Abdus 
Saber.’ 

Rotna laughed. ‘Best not to get married. Life is short and it’s best to live it 
without ties.’ 

‘Is that the reason why you are not going down that road?’ 

‘Absolutely!’ 

‘That’s good in a way.’ 

‘Well, if you and I have made similar decisions, we should be good friends.’ 



‘I put a big premium on friendship. Can one be friends simply if one or two 
decisions match?’ 

‘Does one have to pray hard to be friends with you?’ 

‘Will I be so lucky?’ Suronjon laughed aloud. 

‘Do you have very little confidence in yourself?’ 

‘That’s not it. I have faith in myself but not in others.’ 

‘Try me.’ 

Suronjon had felt very good that day, all day long. Today, he wanted to think 
about Rotna again, presumably to feel good. That is what he did these days— 
when he got upset, he thought about Rotna to feel good. How was Rotna? 

Should he go to Ajimpur and ask, ‘How are you, Rotna Mitra?’ Would Rotna be 
thrown a bit off balance to see him? Suronjon found it hard to decide what would 
be the best thing for him to do. He was beginning to understand that the 
communal tension had brought about a reunion amongst Hindus. And surely, 
Rotna would not be surprised! She would understand that this was the time when 
Hindus were looking each other up. That they were standing by each other 
during bad times. Surely, Suronjon did not need an invitation to visit her at such 
a time? Suronjon asked the rickshaw-wallah to go to Ajimpur. 

Rotna was not particularly tall; she reached just below Suronjon’s shoulders. She 
had a fair, round face but her eyes seemed to hide depths of sadness that 
Suronjon could not fathom. He took out the address book that was always in his 
pocket, found her address and looked for her house. He would surely be able to 
find it! 

Rotna was not home. An elderly man opened the door slightly. 

‘What’s your name?’ he asked. 

‘Suronjon.’ 

‘She’s gone out of town.’ 

‘When? Where?’ asked Suronjon and was a trifle embarrassed when he sensed 
the emotion in his voice. 


‘Sylhet.’ 



‘Do you know when she’ll be back?’ 

‘No.’ 

Had Rotna gone to Sylhet on work, or on a private trip, or had she run away? Or 
is it that she was not in Sylhet at all? But Suronjon was after all a ‘Hindu’ name, 
and that should be cause enough for her people not to hide anything, Suronjon 
thought to himself, and began walking down the streets of Ajimpur. No one here 
could identify him as a Hindu. It was indeed amusing that no one—a passer-by 
wearing a cap, the agitated young men who stood in a circle on the road, the 
aimless adolescents on the street—could mark him out. Would Suronjon be able 
to stand up to them alone if they could identify him and decided to dump him in 
the burial ground? He could hear his heart thumping again. He found that he had 
begun to sweat while he walked. He was not wearing any warm clothes. He had 
only a thin shirt on and the air against his chest felt cold, yet there were beads of 
sweat on his forehead. 

He reached Polashi and since he was there, he decided to look in on Nirmolendu 
Goon. There was a residential complex in Polashi for the Class Four or lowest 
grade of employees of the Engineering University. Nirmolendu Goon had rented 
the house meant for the gardener. Suronjon had a deep regard for this person, 
who always told the truth. He knocked on the door and a young girl of about ten 
or twelve let him into the house. Nirmolendu Goon was sitting on the bed and 
intently watching TV. 

‘Oh, do come, come to my house,’ he sang out as he saw Suronjon. 

‘What’s there to watch on TV?’ 

‘I watch advertisements. Advertisements for Sunlight batteries, Jia silk sarees, 
Peps gel toothpaste. I watch Hamad Nath. I watch readings from the Koran.’ 

Suronjon laughed. ‘Is this how you spend your day? I guess you haven’t gone 
out at all?’ 

‘A four-year-old Muslim boy lives in my house. We depend on him to stay alive. 
I went to Ashim’s house yesterday. The little boy led the way and I followed 
behind.’ 


Suronjon laughed again. ‘But you let me in without checking. Suppose it had 
been someone else?’ 



‘Some young men had gathered on the pavement at two in the morning/ said 
Goon, laughing. ‘They were discussing abusive slogans that they could direct at 
Hindus. I yelled out and asked who was there. They moved away. Many see my 
hair and beard and assume I am Muslim, a holy man, a maulvi!’ 

‘Don’t you write poetry any more?’ 

‘No. What’s the point in writing? I’ve stopped.’ 

‘Apparently you gamble in Ajimpur Bazar at night?’ 

‘Yes. I kill some time. But I haven’t been there for some days.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I can’t leave my bed. I’m scared. I feel that if I get off my bed they’ll catch me. 

‘Are they saying anything on TV? Have you seen temples being demolished?’ 

‘Oh, no. On TV it looks like this is the land of communal harmony. There are no 
riots going on in this country. Anything like that is only happening in India.’ 

‘The other day someone said that there have been four thousand riots in India till 
now. However, the Muslims of India are not leaving their country. But the 
Hindus of this country have one foot in Bangladesh and another in India. It 
means that the Muslims in India are staying on and fighting but the Hindus of 
Bangladesh are running away.’ 

‘The Muslims there can stay and fight,’ said Goon sombrely. ‘India is a secular 
country. And the fundamentalists are in power here. How can you fight here? 
Hindus are second-class citizens here. Do second-class citizens have the strength 
to fight?’ 

‘Why don’t you write about this?’ 

‘I want to write, but if I do I’ll be maligned as an agent of India. I want to write 
about many things but I don’t. What’s the point in writing?’ 

Goon stared at the television—a toy box—with expressionless eyes. Geeta 
brought tea and left the cups on the table. Suronjon did not feel like drinking tea. 
Goon da’s agony had touched him too. 

‘You’re asking me many things,’ said Goon, laughing suddenly. ‘Are you safe?’ 



‘Goon da, do you ever win when you gamble?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why do you gamble then?’ 

‘They call me awful names if I don’t. Their epithets don’t spare my parents 
either and so I am compelled.’ 

Suronjon laughed out loud when he heard this. Goon laughed too. The man had a 
sense of humour and could laugh at himself. He was equally at home in 
America, gambling in the casinos of Las Vegas, or getting bitten by mosquitoes 
in the slums of Polashi. He had no problems with anything, and did not get 
annoyed at all. He was engaged in the simple pleasures of life, sitting in a room 
that measured only twelve feet by twelve feet. Suronjon wondered how this man 
succeeded in living in such pleasurable simplicity. Was he really happy or did he 
nurse a deep pain within? Did he laugh away these desperate times because there 
was nothing else that he could do? 

Suronjon got up to leave. His sense of sadness was growing. Was sadness 
infectious? He began walking towards Tikatuli. He decided against taking a 
rickshaw. He had only five takas his pocket. He bought cigarettes at the corner in 
Polashi. The shopkeeper stared in surprise at Suronjon when he asked for Bangla 
Five. The stare brought back the familiar thumping in his heart. Had the man 
figured out that he was Hindu? Did he know that because the Babri Masjid had 
been demolished any Hindu could be beaten up on a whim? Suronjon moved 
away swiftly after he had picked up his cigarettes. Why was he reacting like 
this? He had left the shop without lighting his cigarette. Suppose people made 
out that he was a Hindu if he asked for a light? It was not as though one’s Hindu 
or Muslim identity was written on one’s body. However, he suspected that 
people could make him out by the way he walked, talked or even by the 
expression in his eyes. A dog barked as he reached the corner of Tikatuli. He was 
startled. Suddenly, behind him, he heard a gang of young men yell, ‘Catch him! 
Catch!’ Once he heard that, he did not turn around but ran at top speed. He began 
to sweat. The buttons on his shirt unfastened but he kept on running. After 
running for some time, he looked back and found that there was no one behind 
him. Had he run needlessly? Were those words not directed at him? Was he 
hallucinating? 

As was his custom when he came home late, Suronjon let himself into his room 



without disturbing anyone. But as soon as he stepped in, he heard a pitiful wail 
of £ Oh God, oh God!’ He wondered whether they had any Hindu guests at home 
who were invoking their gods. That was a possibility, he thought, and was about 
to go into Sudhamoy’s room when he saw that Kironmoyee had placed a clay 
image on a low stool and was sitting before it. She was squatting before the 
image, had wrapped one end of her sari around her neck and was weeping to 
God. This was not a sight that Suronjon usually saw in his home. This strange, 
unfamiliar scene stupefied him. He was unsure how to react. Should he smash 
the clay idol to the ground or grab Kironmoyee’s bowed head and raise it? The 
sight of bowed heads always filled him with disgust. 

He went close to Kironmoyee and lifted her up, holding her arms. 

‘What’s the matter with you?’ he asked. ‘Why are you sitting with that statue? 
Will that idol save you?’ 

Kironmoyee broke into a sob. ‘Your father’s arms and legs are numb. His speech 
is slurred.’ 

His eyes went immediately towards Sudhamoy. He was lying in bed. He was 
murmuring something but it was unintelligible. He sat close to his father and 
moved his right arm. There was no feeling, no strength. Suronjon felt as though 
an axe had battered his chest. One side of his grandfather’s body had grown limp 
like this and the doctors had said it was a stroke. His grandfather had lain inert 
and had to swallow medicine after medicine. A physiotherapist would come to 
exercise his arms and legs. Sudhamoy stared at Kironmoyee and Suronjon with 
dumb eyes. 

They had no relatives nearby. Whom could he go to? Their close relatives had all 
left the country one by one. Suronjon felt very alone, impoverished and helpless. 
He was the son and ought to be responsible for everything. But he was the 
useless child of the family. Even at his age, his life was made up of wanderings. 
He was not able to stick to any job. He had wanted to start a business but could 
not do it. If Sudhamoy were to lie ill, they would not be able to eat. They would 
have to leave their home and be on the streets. 

‘Didn’t Kemal or anyone come?’ Suronjon asked. 

‘No.’ Kironmoyee shook her head. 

No one had come to see if Suronjon was all right. On the other hand, he had 



gone all over the city inquring after people. Everyone was well, except he. No 
other family was perhaps facing such poverty and uncertainty. Suronjon grasped 
his father’s limp hand and felt great pity. He wondered whether his father had 
deliberately become inert in a dysfunctional world. 

‘Isn’t Maya back?’ asked Suronjon, getting up with alacrity. 

‘No.’ 

‘Why hasn’t she come back?’ Suronjon screamed suddenly. 

Kironmoyee was startled. Her gentle son never spoke with such heat. Why was 
he screaming today? Maya had not done anything wrong by going to Parul’s. In 
fact, her going had brought them comfort. If people came to plunder this Hindu 
household, Maya was their only possession of value. After all, people did think 
of their daughters as comparable to gold or other such valuable objects. 

‘Why does she have such faith in the Muslims? How long will they save her?’ he 
asked as he paced agitatedly up and down the room. 

Kironmoyee could not understand why Suronjon was using his time spewing 
anger about Maya being in a Muslim house instead of calling a doctor and 
focusing on Sudhamoy’s illness. 

‘You need to call a doctor. Where will you get the money for the treatment, I ask 
you?’ muttered Suronjon. ‘Two callow youth of the locality made some threats. 
You got scared and sold a house worth 1 million takas for two hundred thousand. 
Aren’t you ashamed now to live like beggars?’ 

‘It wasn’t just a fear of those young men. There was also a fear of litigation,’ 
replied Kironmoyee. 

Suronjon kicked the chair that was there on the veranda. 

‘And your daughter has gone to marry a Muslim. She feels that Muslims will 
feed her for free. Madam wants to be rich.’ 

He left home. There were two doctors in their locality. There was Horipodo 
Sarkar at the Tikatuli crossing and Amjad Hussain lived two houses away. 

Whom should he call? Suronjon walked around erratically. He had screamed 
because Maya had not returned. Was it really because she had not come back or 
because she was dependent on Muslims? Was he becoming mildly communal? 



He was no longer sure of himself. 

Suronjon began walking towards the Tikatuli crossing. 

Part four 

One 

Hyder had dropped in at Suronjon’s. He was not there to check on Suronjon but 
had simply dropped in to pass the time of day with his friend. Hyder was an 
Awami League activist. Suronjon had once tried to set up a modest business with 
him but had finally realized that it would not really get anywhere and had 
dropped the plan. Hyder’s favourite topic was politics. It used to be Suronjon’s 
favourite subject too, but these days he did not like discussing politics. He would 
rather lie quietly in bed than waste time thinking and talking about what Ershad 
had done, what Khaleda was doing and what Hasina might do. Hyder was doing 
all the talking. He made quite a long speech about Islam being the state religion. 

‘Hyder,’ said Suronjon, lolling in bed, ‘does your state or Parliament have the 
right to create divisions between people of different religions?’ 

Hyder was settled comfortably in a chair and had stretched his legs out on the 
table. He was flipping through Suronjon’s books with red covers. He laughed out 
loud when he heard Suronjon’s question. 

‘What do you mean by “your state”?’ he asked. ‘Isn’t the state yours too?’ 

Suronjon smiled a half smile. He had deliberately ‘gifted’ the expression ‘your 
state’ to Hyder. 

‘I’m going to ask a few questions,’ said Suronjon, smiling, ‘and I want answers 
from you.’ 

Hyder shifted and sat straight. 

‘The answer to your question is no. In other words, the state has no right to 
create divisions between different religions.’ 

‘Does the state have the right to show preference to one religion over another 
and grant it special privileges?’ asked Suronjon, after taking a long drag on his 
cigarette. 



‘No/ answered Hyder immediately. 

‘Does the state or Parliament have the right to be partial?’ This was Suronjon’s 
third question. 

Hyder shook his head. ‘No.’ 

‘Does the Parliament have the right to change one of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution of the Republic of Bangladesh—the principle of secularism?’ 

Hyder listened to him carefully. ‘No, certainly not,’ he said. 

‘The nation’s sovereignty is based on the equal rights of all people. Hasn’t this 
base been threatened in the guise of amending the Constitution?’ asked 
Suronjon. 

Hyder narrowed his eyes and looked at Suronjon. He was joking, wasn’t he? 
Why was he bringing up these old questions? 

‘Didn’t declaring Islam the state religion mean that other communities would be 
deprived of state patronage and recognition?’ It was Suronjon’s sixth question to 
Hyder. 

‘Yes, it did,’ said Hyder, frowning. 

Suronjon knew the answers to all these questions. So did Hyder. Suronjon was 
well aware that both he and Hyder thought similarly about these issues. Hyder 
wondered whether Suronjon was checking to see if Hyder harboured even the 
slightest communal feelings deep inside. Was this the reason why he had brought 
up these questions after Hyder had talked about the Eighth Amendment? 

‘My last question,’ said Suronjon as he stubbed his cigarette in the ashtray, ‘is 
why are we trying to bring Bangladesh back into the complicated vortex of the 
two-nation theory that caused the separation from British India and created a 
different country? Who is doing this ignoble thing? And whose interests will this 
serve?’ 

Hyder did not say anything this time. He lit a cigarette. 

‘Jinnah himself had rejected the two-nation theory as a framework for the state. 
He said, “From today the Muslim, Hindu, Christian or Buddhist will not be 
known in national life by their religious identity. They are all Pakistani citizens 



irrespective of their race or religion and will be known simply as Pakistani.” 
Pakistan was perhaps better, don’t you think?’ asked Suronjon, sitting up from 
his sprawled position. 

Hyder got very excited and sprang to his feet. ‘No, Pakistan was not good at all,’ 
he said. ‘You folks could hope for nothing in Pakistan. After Bangladesh was 
created, all of you thought that in this secular country all your rights would be 
protected. However, when this country became an obstacle to you people 
realizing your dreams—all of you were deeply hurt.’ 

Suronjon laughed out loud. ‘So finally even you are talking about “you folks”, 
“your dreams”, “all of you” and so on,’ said Suronjon, laughing. ‘Who are these 
“you folks”? Hindus, right? So you include me in the Hindu community? This is 
what I get after professing atheism all along?’ 

Suronjon paced up and down the room, very agitated. The number of people 
dead in the riots in India had crossed 600. The police had arrested eight 
fundamentalist leaders. The president of the BJP, Murli Manohar Joshi, and L.K. 
Advani were included in these eight arrests. Strikes were being held across India 
to protest the destruction of the Babri Masjid. Riots were going on in Bombay, 
Ranchi, Karnataka and many parts of Maharashtra, and people were dying. 
Suronjon clenched his fists in disgust at the extremist, fundamentalist Hindus. If 
he had the power, he would have lined up all the fundamentalists in the world 
and shot them. 

The fundamentalist party of Bangladesh said: ‘The Government of India is 
responsible for the destmction of the Babri Masjid. The Hindus of Bangladesh 
are not responsible for the mistakes of the Government of India. We are not 
antagonistic towards the Hindus of Bangladesh or temples. We have to be 
motivated by the spirit of Islam and maintain communal harmony.’ 

The statement of the communal party was being broadcast on radio, television 
and the newspapers. They may have said one thing, but one had to see the 
unbelievable terror and destruction that they had let loose in the country on the 
day of the strike, in the guise of protesting the destruction of the Masjid. On the 
pretext of protesting, the killers of 1971 were ravaging and burning the offices of 
the Ghaatok-Dalal Nirmul Committee and even the offices of the Communist 
Party. Why was this happening? A representative delegation of the Jamaat-e- 
Islami had met the leaders of the BJP. What had they discussed? Suronjon 



speculated about their discussions and conspiracies. The entire subcontinent was 
in the grip of riots that had been sparked off in the name of religion, there were 
awful cruelties inflicted upon minority communities, and since Suronjon was 
part of a minority community he was aware of the full extent of the cruelty. Just 
as the Christian citizens of Bangladesh were not responsible for the incidents in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, similarly, the Hindu citizens of Bangladesh were not 
responsible for the tragedies in India. How could Suronjon possibly explain this 
to anyone? 

‘Go, get ready,’ said Hyder. ‘We need to join the solidarity meet. Yes, the human 
chain. There’s going to be a human chain across the country. This chain will 
focus on practising the ideas of the Liberation War and preserving the 
sovereignty of our Liberation by emphasizing the unity of our nation. The 
National Coordination Committee has convened this human chain as a symbol of 
national unity against the killers and traitors of 1971. The committee says that 
this chain which is to be held across the country, also signifies regional fellow 
feeling as opposed to fundamentalism, and is a symbol of international 
humanism striving towards world peace.’ 

‘What do I care?’ asked Suronjon. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Hyder. ‘You don’t care?’ 

‘No,’ said Suronjon, calm and unperturbed. 

Hyder was completely taken aback. He had been standing but he sat down again. 
He lit another cigarette. 

‘Can I have a cup of tea?’ he asked. 

‘There’s no sugar at home,’ said Suronjon as he stretched out on the bed. 

The human chain would begin from the Bahadur Shah Park and wind its way to 
the National Parliament—the Jatiyo Songsod Bhobon. There would be no 
vehicles travelling along this route from eleven o’clock in the morning to one 
o’clock in the afternoon. Hyder was about to say more about the chain when 
Suronjon interrupted him: ‘What did Hasina say at the Awami League meeting 
yesterday?’ 


‘At the gathering for peace?’ 



‘Yes.’ 


‘She said that peace brigades would be created in all localities to preserve 
communal harmony and this measure would include all, irrespective of religion 
or race.’ 

‘So this will save us, that is, us Hindus? It means that we will stay alive, is it?’ 

Hyder did not reply, but he looked at Suronjon. He had not shaved and his hair 
was dishevelled. Hyder decided to change tack. 

‘Where is Maya?’ asked Hyder. 

‘She’s gone to hell,’ said Suronjon. 

Hyder was startled to hear Suronjon use the word hell. 

‘So what is hell like?’ asked Hyder, laughing. 

‘Snakes bite you, scorpions sting you, your body burns in fire, you are reduced 
to ashes; but despite all this, you don’t die,’ said Suronjon. 

‘Gosh, you are much better informed about hell than me.’ 

‘We have to be. After all, it is we who burn in the fire.’ 

‘Why is your house so quiet? Where are your parents? Have you sent them away 
somewhere?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Suronjon, have you noticed that the Jamaatis are using the Babri Masjid 
incident to differently interpret the demand for Ghulam Azam’s trial?’ 

‘Maybe they are doing that, but honestly, I don’t really care about Ghulam Azam 
like you do. How am I affected if he is jailed or hanged? I don’t think it makes a 
difference.’ 

‘You are changing.’ 

‘Hyder, Khaleda Zia has also said that the Babri Masjid has to be rebuilt. Tell 
me, why is she not talking of rebuilding temples?’ 


‘Do you want temples to be rebuilt?’ 



‘You know very well that I don’t want temples, mosques or anything. But if 
rebuilding is being discussed then why are people asking only for the mosque?’ 

Hyder lit another cigarette. He could not understand why Suronjon would stay in 
his room, all by himself, on the day of the human chain. Earlier that year, on 26 
March, it was Suronjon who had woken him up to join the People’s Court. It had 
been raining and Hyder was lying snug in bed, wrapped in a sheet. 

‘Let’s not go today,’ Hyder had yawned. ‘Let’s stay home and snack on muri.’ 

Suronjon had not agreed. 

‘You have to come along,’ he had insisted, as he had stood up to go. ‘Get ready 
fast. Will anything change if even people like us stay away?’ 

They had gone despite the storm and rain. And Suronjon was now saying that he 
did not like meetings and gatherings and that things like the human chain were 
hollow. 

Hyder tried hard from nine till eleven o’clock in the morning but was not able to 
persuade Suronjon to be a part of the human chain. 

Two 

Kironmoyee had called Maya back from Parul’s house. Once home, Maya threw 
herself on her incapacitated, immobile, weak and silent father’s chest, and began 
to cry. Suronjon heard her sobs and was infuriated. Do tears achieve anything? It 
was far more important to get the disease treated. The doctor, Horipodo, had 
prescribed medicines but Suronjon had only been able to buy enough for three 
days. Was there any more money left in Kironmoyee’s cupboard? He felt that it 
was unlikely that it would yield anything. 

He had not had a job for a long time now. Actually, he could never take orders 
from anyone. He began to feel hungry as he pondered whether he should revive 
the business that he’d once run with Hyder. He felt that he could not tell anyone 
that he was hungry. After all, it was not the right time for a meal. Neither Maya 
nor Kironmoyee was likely to come to his room. His family had stopped 
bothering about him because he was useless and unemployed. He was not keen 
to find out whether meals were still being cooked in their home. He had not gone 
to Sudhamoy’s room today. The outside door to Suronjon’s room was open—his 
friends normally used this door to come directly to his room. He had shut the 



inside door to his room, the one that connected it to the rest of the house. 

Perhaps that was the reason why no one was coming into his room. They 
probably thought that he was with friends and they were having intense 
conversations. And what was Suronjon expecting, anyway? What had he ever 
done for his family? He had always been busy with his friends and the world 
outside. With people at home, he had either screamed about things or remained 
indifferent. He had always been eager to join political movements and had 
obeyed his party’s directions like a docile servant. He would come home late at 
night, pick up volumes of Marx and Lenin and begin swotting. How had that 
helped, he wondered. Had it helped either him or his family? 

Hyder had left for the human chain. 'Let him go,’ thought Suronjon, but he 
himself did not go. Why should he? Would the human chain be able to free him 
from his feelings of alienation? He didn’t think so. That is how Suronjon was 
these days; he had lost his faith in most things. Hyder was an old friend—day 
after day they had discussed many things and sharpened their logic, reason and 
conscience. They had, together, spent years appealing to the people of their 
country to come together and be true to the spirit of the Liberation, to keep alive 
the values dear to civilization and humanity. Nowadays Suronjon felt that there 
was no need to have done all that. It would have been better if he had drunk his 
fill of alcohol, watched films on a VCR—blue films—and engaged in ‘eve- 
teasing’, that is, harassing women on the streets. Or, he could have got married 
and become very worldly, calculated the costs of onions and garlic, gone to the 
market like a regular middle-class family man and tested fish by pinching it, to 
select what he had to buy—all would have been well then and he would not have 
felt such pain. 

Suronjon lit a cigarette. He picked up a slim booklet on his table and glanced 
through it. It contained information about the communal terrors of 1990. He had 
never looked through this booklet before. In fact, he’d never felt the need to. 
Today, he felt drawn to the book. At one o’clock in the morning on 31 October 
1990, the inhabitants of the Ponchanondham Ashram woke up suddenly because 
they heard the sounds of a rally. Those in the procession entered the ashram by 
breaking the gates and the wall. They abused the residents and poured kerosene 
on a room with a tin roof, and set it alight. The residents scattered in fear. The 
attackers broke all the idols one by one. They broke the steeple of the memorial 
temple of the ashram’s founder, and burnt all the religious books that they found. 
There was a Sanskrit institute in the premises of the ashram. They broke the 



cupboards of the institute, set the books on fire and grabbed all the money that 
they could find. A day earlier, on 30 October 1990, a large group of armed men, 
nearly two thousand five hundred of them, broke the main gate and entered the 
premises of the Sodorghat Kalibari at midnight. They came in throwing stones, 
broke the idol in the main temple and then used iron rods and immense shovels 
to ravage the place. They destroyed and burnt the shops and houses on either 
side of the staircase that led up to the temple of the goddess Chotteshwari. 
Everything in the Golpahar Shoshan—the crematorium—was plundered that 
night at around half past eleven, and then it was set on fire. The image of the 
goddess Kali at the crematorium was destroyed. After the news bulletin on Voice 
of America on the night of 30 October, a communal group unleashed an 
unbridled attack on the Koibolyodham Ashram. They broke each and every one 
of the images of the deities, and burnt all the things in every room. The residents 
of the ashram took refuge in the hills. Whoever was spotted was thrashed. 
Several thousand people attacked the temple many times. They used iron rods 
and shovels to destroy the framework of the building. They broke the idols 
inside the Horogouri temple and took away money and all other valuable things. 
The religious texts were set alight in a bonfire. The families that lived in the 
areas adjoining the temple, and each of the families of Malipara, lost everything 
and were compelled to live under the open skies. The temple of Krishnogopalji 
on Chotteshwari Road was attacked by armed men at nine o’clock at night. They 
took off with 200 bhoris of silver, twenty-five bhoris of gold jewellery and many 
other valuable things. Before they left, they destroyed the idol and the main 
chamber of the temple. They destroyed the image of the cow that decorated the 
gate at the entrance of the temple and then took their spades to strike the pine 
trees of the temple to the ground. The idols that had been made for the Raas 
festival were not spared either. The rioters went into every Hindu house of the 
Bohoddorhaat Ilyas Colony and began a spree of robbery and destruction. They 
also committed unspeakable acts of violence on the people there, irrespective of 
whether they were men or women. They even twisted the blades of the ceiling 
fans to make sure they would not work. 

There were robberies, destruction and burnings on the Chottogram College 
Road, in Dosobhuja Durgabari, the Korbaniganj Borodeshwari Kali Mandir, the 
Poromhonso Mahatma Norosingho temple, the Borsha Kalibari in north 
Chandgaon, the Durga Kalibari, the Sodorghat Siddheswari Kali Mandir, the 
Dewaneshwari Kalibari in Dewanhaat, the north Potenga Shoshan Kalibari in 



Katghor, at the Mogodheshwari Bigroho in east Madaribari, the Rokkhakali 
temple, the Milon Porishod temple in Mogoltuli, the Durga temple at Tiger Pass, 
the Shibbari and the Hori temple, the Raj Rajeshwari Thakurbari at Sodorghat, 
the Kali temple and Durgabari at Jalalabad, the Napitpara Shoshan temple at 
Kulgaon, the Korunamoyee Kali temple at Katalganj, the Joykali temple at 
Nathpara in Chandgaon, the Doyamoyee Kalibari at Najirpara and the 
Mogodheshwari Kali temple, the Kalibari at west Baklia, the Brohmomoyee 
Kalibari at Katalganj, the Boro Bazar Srikrishna temple at west Baklia, at the 
Shiva temple of Himangshu Das, Shotindro Das, Rammohon Das and 
Chondichoron Das, the Krishno temple of Monomohon Das, the Tulsidham 
temple of Nondon Kanon, the south Halishohor temple in the port area, at the 
Golpahar Moha Shoshan and Kalibari at Panchlaish, at the Jelepara Kali temple 
on Aman Ali Road and the Anondomoyee Kali temple on Medical College 
Road. 

Destruction, plunder and burnings occurred at the Nolua Bura Kalibari in 
Satkania, the Sarbojonin Kalibari and Durgamandap at Jagoria, the 
Chondimandap at south Kanchona, the Mogodheshwari temple, the Modhyopara 
Kalibari at south Choroti, the Sarbojonin Kalibari at Modhyonolua, the temple at 
Choroti, the Roop Kalibari and Dhor Mandir at Barnakpara in south Choroti, the 
Jwalakumari temple at west Matiadanga, the Krishnohori temple at Badona 
Deputy Haat, the Durnigor Mahabodhi Bihar at Bajalia Durnigor, the historical 
Milon Mandir and Krishno temple at Kodhurkhil in Boalkhali, the Jogodanondo 
Mission at Aburdondi, the Sarbojonin Mogodheswari temple in west 
Shakyopura, the Mohinibabu Ashram in central Shakyopura, the Kali temple at 
Dhorola Kalaiahaat, the Sarbojonin Jogoddhatri temple at Kodhurkhil, the 
Kokdondiyo Rishidham Odhipoti, the family temple of Saswoto Choudhury at 
Kodhurkhil, the temple of Mogodheswari at Dhonpota, the Sarbojonin Kalibari 
at Sebakhola and Potia, the Dwijendradas Hori temple and Jogonnathbari at 
Nolua in Satkania, the Dokkhinpara Sarbojonin Kalibari at south Choroti in 
Satkania and the Sarbojonin Kalibari in south Brahmondanga. 

On 31 October, around eleven o’clock at night, a mob of hundred went berserk at 
the Mirjapur Jogonnath Ashram in the Hathajari sub-district. They flung all the 
idols in the ashram to the floor and broke them. They stole the ornaments of 
Lord Jogonnath and the day after that a hundred people sprinkled a white 
powder on the tin roof of the ashram and set it alight. The police w ere there 
when the attackers came the next day but they moved away when they saw their 



procession. Later, the ashram authorities contacted the police for security but the 
police said that they had certain limitations. That night, about forty or forty-five 
armed people attacked the unarmed inhabitants of the village of Mekhol. They 
came in, commando-like, and burst cocktail bombs and scared the Hindus. After 
people left their homes in fear, they broke down doors and windows and began 
plundering and they broke every idol that they found in any home. They 
destroyed the idols in the temple belonging to Modonnath, a teacher at the 
Parboti High School and also in another temple, the Mogodheshwari Bari. 

The marauders broke the idol in the Dhairhaat Hori temple in the Chondonaish 
sub-district and the chariot of Jogonnath. They attacked the Matri Mandir in 
Pathandondi village of the Borokol Union and also the temple of Radhagobindo. 
At midnight, 400 people of Boalkhali ransacked and damaged the Milon Mandir 
at Kodhurkhil Union and the temples in the homes of Himanshu Choudhury, 
Poresh Biswas, Bhupal Choudhury, Phonindro Choudhury and Anukul 
Choudhury. They destroyed the old Rishidham Ashram in the Banskhali sub¬ 
district. They burnt every room and set all the books and papers on fire. 

Muslim fundamentalists attacked the Jogonnath Ashram in Sitakundo on the 
night of 31 October, with sticks, sickles and shovels. They entered the Kali 
temple established in 1801, the Bengali year of 1208, and beheaded the image of 
Goddess Kali and went away with her silver crown and gold jewellery. Most of 
the inhabitants of the Chorshorot village were Hindus. A mob of two or three 
hundred arrived there in a procession on the night of 1 November and plundered 
the village. They burnt whatever they could not carry away, and left behind 
houses reduced to ashes, and silent, half-burnt trees. Before they left, they said 
that if the inhabitants did not leave by 10 November they would be beaten to 
death. The goats and cattle that were too confused to allow themselves to be led 
by the mob were slaughtered. Granaries with paddy in them were set on fire. 
Nearly four thousand Hindus faced great damage. Nearly 75 per cent of the 
houses were burnt, one person died and innumerable goats and cattle were burnt 
in the fires. Many women were raped. The value of damaged things would total 
5,50,00,000 takas. Nearly two hundred people came into Satbaria village at nine 
fifteen at night and attacked the Joyram temple with sticks, iron rods, sickles and 
other weapons and ground every idol in the temple to dust. The news of the 
attack frightened people in the neighbourhood and they ran in fear for their lives. 
Each family spent that night in the jungles or in the rice fields. The attackers 
robbed every home. After that night, no traces could be found of the Sarbojonin 



Durgabari of Satbaria. The temple and the houses in Khejuria village were also 
burnt. The families of peasants became completely destitute. Shoilendro 
Kumar’s wife was set on fire and she had major burns. People praying in the 
Shiva temple were attacked. The attackers showered obscenities, broke the idols 
and the altar, and urinated all over them. 

Suronjon’s eyes grew dim with tears. It almost felt as though he was being 
showered in urine. He flung the booklet away. 

Three 

Horipodo had taught them exercises to strengthen Sudhamoy’s arms and legs. 
Maya and Kironmoyee were taking him through the exercises twice a day. They 
ensured that he took his medicines on time. Maya’s playfulness seemed to have 
gone out of her and she appeared crushed. Her father had been a vibrant man. 
And now he lay unmoving. Maya’s heart broke every time he called out ‘Maya, 
Maya’ in garbled tones. Her father’s eyes were helpless and dumb, yet it seemed 
that they were desperate to say something. Her father had always told her that 
she must grow up to be a true and pure person. He had always been honest and 
courageous. 

‘Our daughter has grown up, let’s get her married,’ Kironmoyee would often say. 

Sudhamoy had always opposed the idea. ‘She’ll complete her education and get 
a job and after that, if she wants to get married, she can do so.’ 

‘Should we send her away to Calcutta—to my brother?’ Kironmoyee would ask. 
‘Anjoli, Nileema, Abha, Shibani—all the girls of Maya’s age have left and are 
studying in Calcutta.’ 

‘So?’ Sudhamoy would ask. ‘Is there a law against studying here? Have the 
schools and colleges all shut down?’ 

‘Our daughter is a woman. I can’t sleep at nights. Didn’t some young men accost 
Bijoya the other day when she was on her way to college?’ 

‘But that happens to Muslims too. Don’t Muslim women get raped? Don’t they 
get kidnapped?’ 

‘Yes, true. But. . .’ 

Kironmoyee knew that Sudhamoy would never agree with her. He may no 



longer have his father’s home but he still had his country—the ground beneath 
his feet was still the beloved soil of his homeland—and that was his consolation. 
Of course, Maya had never showed any enthusiasm about Calcutta. She had once 
visited her aunt, Kironmoyee’s sister, in Calcutta. She had not liked it. The girls 
there, her cousins, looked down on her and did not include her in their 
conversations and fun. She was left alone and did little except think of home. 

She was supposed to be there for all of the Puja holidays, yet before the holidays 
were over, she told her uncle that she wanted to return home. 

‘How can that be?’ said her aunt. ‘Didi said that you’d be here for ten days!’ 

‘I’m homesick.’ Maya was almost in tears when she said this. 

She had not enjoyed the noise and the raucousness of the Puja in Calcutta. The 
entire city glittered brightly, yet she felt so alone. No wonder she had left within 
a week, instead of staying the ten days as planned! Kironmoyee had hoped that if 
Maya liked it there, she would stay on. 

Maya sat by her father’s bedside and thought of Jahangir. She had spoken to him 
on the phone from Parul’s house. They had had two conversations and Jahangir’s 
voice no longer had its earlier warmth. Jahangir’s uncle, his father’s brother, 
lived in America. He had written to Jahangir asking him to move there and 
Jahangir was trying to do so. 

‘You’ll go away?’ Maya had almost screamed in anguish. 

‘America! Why shouldn’t I go there?’ 

‘What will you do there?’ 

‘This and that to begin with and finally, I’ll get citizenship.’ 

‘You won’t return home, to our country?’ 

‘Come back here? Why? Is it possible to live in this awful place?’ 

‘When’re you planning to go?’ 

‘Next month. My uncle is rushing me. He thinks my political activities here are 
mining me.’ 

‘Oh.’ 



Not once did Jahangir say anything about Maya. Would Maya go with him or 
would she stay back and wait for him? Had the American Dream made him 
forget this relationship that went back four years? Did he forget that they had sat 
in the restaurant by the Crescent Lake, in the Teacher-Student Centre, and talked 
about marriage? Was Jahangir so infatuated by dazzle and affluence that he 
could turn his back on a living, breathing Maya and leave her behind? Maya sat 
by her father and found her thoughts returning to Jahangir again and again. She 
wanted to forget but could not. And along with this, Maya was also trying to 
cope with her sorrow about her father lying ill in bed, unresponsive and still. It 
was difficult to make sense of Kironmoyee’s emotions. She would suddenly 
burst into tears in the middle of the night. She never explained why she cried or 
for whom. She worked silently all day: cooking, looking after her husband, 
which included cleaning up his pee and shit. 

Kironmoyee did not wear sindoor. Nor did she wear the other signs of marriage 
worn by Hindu Bengali women. In 1971, Sudhamoy had suggested that she stop 
wearing them. After the events of 1975, she herself decided to stop wearing 
those symbols. After 1975, Sudhamoy too stopped wearing a dhoti. He bought 
metres of white cloth, went to the tailor and had himself measured for pyjamas. 
Once home, he said, ‘Kiron, do you think my forehead feels hot? I feel feverish? 

Kironmoyee did not say anything. She knew that Sudhamoy said he was feverish 
whenever he was very sad. 

Maya was astounded at how Suronjon seemed to be quite removed from their 
family at a time like this. He stayed in his room all day long in a stupor. He did 
not say if he wanted to eat and did not seem to think that he ought to find out 
whether his father was still alive. He spoke to his friends when they visited him 
in his room, and he locked his room when he left the house but never bothered to 
tell anyone at home when he would be back. Did he have no sense of 
responsibility? No one expected him to give any money but as a son, could he 
not look in on his father, call the doctor, go to buy the medicines and spend some 
time with the others? Did he not understand that even if he sat with them for a 
bit, they would feel comforted? Surely, Sudhamoy could demand that Suronjon 
come and hold his left hand? His right hand was useless and still but his left 
hand was able to touch and feel. 


The medicines prescribed by Horipodo had certainly brought a marked 
improvement in Sudhamoy. His speech was no longer as garbled as before. 



However, one arm and leg were still inert. The doctor had said that regular 
exercise would hasten recovery. Maya did not have much else to do because she 
no longer had any pupils left to tutor. 

Maya used to have a student named Minoti. Minoti’s mother had said that there 
was no need for Maya to teach her any more because they were moving to India. 

‘Why India?’ Maya had asked. 

Minoti’s mother had smiled ruefully but not said anything. 

Minoti studied in the Bhikarunnesa School. One day, as Maya was teaching her 
maths, she noticed that Minoti was keeping time with her pencil and muttering 
‘Alhamdulillahi rahmanir rahim ar rahmanir rahim’. 

‘What are you saying?’ asked Maya, astounded. 

‘They take us through the sura in our school assembly,’ was Minoti’s pat reply. 

‘Is that so? They recite the sura in the assembly in Bhikarunnesa?’ 

‘Yes, we recite two suras and then sing the national anthem.’ 

‘What do you do when the suras are said?’ 

‘I chant along too and cover my head with my dupatta.’ 

‘Are there no prayers in the school for Hindus, Buddhists and Christians?’ 

Maya was troubled. Surely it was not right that a prestigious girls’ school in the 
country was observing the religion of Muslims in its assembly and the Hindu 
students of the school were expected to participate in those observations without 
a murmur? 

Sumaiya was another of Maya’s pupils and in fact was related to Parul. 

‘Didi, I won’t be taking lessons from you any longer,’ Sumaiya said one day. 
‘Why?’ asked Maya. 

‘Abba has said that he’ll employ a Muslim tutor for me.’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ 

Maya had not told them at home that she had lost both her tutoring jobs. 



Suronjon was financially dependent on their family and how would Kironmoyee 
manage if she had to support Maya too? She decided that the family was in the 
midst of a catastrophe and so it was best to keep her disappointments to herself. 

Kironmoyee had become very quiet these days. She went about her chores 
silently, cooking some dal and rice. Of course, she had to make soup and 
squeeze out fresh fruit juice for Sudhamoy. Who would buy the fruit? And 
Suronjon lay in bed all day! How was it possible for someone to stay in bed like 
that! Maya was feeling very let down by her older brother. On 7 December, she 
had repeatedly said that they should leave home and go somewhere else but he 
had paid no heed. Were they free of danger now? Maya too had become 
indifferent because she found everyone else in her family unmoved. She was 
now trying to cultivate detachment. Anyway, what was the point in getting 
worked up if Suronjon was so uninterested! And she did not have any friends to 
whose homes she could take her family to live. She had already been feeling 
awkward at Parul’s. Parul was one of her closest friends and she had often spent 
days and nights in her home, having a good time with friends. No one had ever 
asked why Maya was there. But that day, they had looked questioningly at 
Maya; it was like she was not the same person any more and they were all 
wondering why she was there. Of course, Parul kept explaining that it was not 
safe for Maya to be staying in her own house in these troubled times. 

It was odd that the question of safety was revolving around Maya and did not 
hover over Parul. Would Parul ever have to leave her own home and move into 
Maya’s? Maya was embarrassed and wanted to shrink away, yet she wanted to 
stay alive and so continued to stay at Parul’s as an unwelcome guest. Parul 
looked after her well but many of Parul’s relatives visited their home, and asked 
awkward questions. 

‘What’s your name?’ 

‘Maya.’ 

‘What’s your full name?’ 

‘She’s Jakiya Sultana,’ said Parul, stepping in. 

This new name startled Maya. 

‘I had to fib about your name,’ said Parul, after her relatives left, ‘because they 
are different and quite orthodox. They’ll tell all and sundry that we’re sheltering 



Hindus.’ 


‘Oh.’ 

Although Maya understood Parul’s argument, she felt very hurt. Was it wrong to 
provide refuge to Hindus? She spent sleepless nights wondering why Hindus 
needed to seek shelter and protection. Maya had passed her intermediate 
examinations with high marks—she was a star student, whereas Parul had 
average marks which placed her in the second division. Yet she was now at the 
mercy of Parul’s charity. 

‘Baba, make a fist, please. Try lifting your arm.’ 

Sudhamoy obeyed Maya like a good boy. Maya felt that her father’s fingers were 
gaining strength gradually. 

‘Isn’t Dada going to eat?’ 

‘I don’t know. He’s asleep,’ said Kironmoyee with a sorrowful expression. 

Kironmoyee did not eat. She served Maya her meal. The doors and windows 
were all shut and the room felt dark and gloomy. Maya almost dozed off, but was 
woken out of her half sleep by sounds from the street. 

‘Hindus, if you wish to live, this land of ours, you must quit,’ chanted a mass of 
people as they passed by in a procession. 

Sudhamoy had heard the slogan too. Maya was holding her father’s hand in hers 
and she felt it tremble. 

Four 

Suronjon felt his insides twist with hunger. Earlier, food would always be left for 
him on the table, even if he did not want it. He decided against telling anyone 
that he was hungry. He went out to the courtyard—the paved one—and splashed 
water on his face from the tap and then wiped his face on the towel that hung on 
the wire that served as a clothes line. He went back to his room, changed his 
shirt and went out. 

Once he was outside, he could not decide where he wanted to go. To Hyder’s 
house? But Hyder was not likely to be home at this time. Should he go to Belal’s 
or Kemal’s? What if they thought that Suronjon had come because he was in 



trouble and wanted a bolthole or their sympathy? No, Suronjon would not visit 
them. He would roam the city all by himself. After all, the city was his own. 

Long ago, he had not wanted to come away from Mymensingh because he had 
so many friends in Anondomohon and he saw no reason to come away to a new 
city, leaving them behind. However, waking up the morning after Sudhamoy had 
sold the house to Roisuddin in the dead of the night, Suronjon had no idea that 
the house he had been born in—‘Datta Bari’ or the house of the Dattas—which 
smelt of kamini flowers, with its pond filled with clean, clear water, where they 
swam, was no longer theirs. After Suronjon learnt that they were expected to 
move out within the next seven days, he was deeply upset and stayed away from 
home for two days. 

Suronjon found it hard to understand why he felt so much hurt and anger. Not 
only did he feel that way towards his family but he also was often angry with 
himself. He had felt hurt and angry about Parveen too. When she was in love 
with him she would steal into his room. 

'Let’s run away,’ she’d say frequently. 

‘Where to?’ 

‘Far away. To the hills.’ 

‘Where will we find hills? We’ll have to go either to Sylhet or Chottogram.’ 

‘Yes, we’ll go there. We’ll build a house in the hills and stay.’ 

‘And what will you eat? Leaves and plants?’ 

Parveen would roll all over Suronjon, laughing. ‘I’ll die without you,’ she would 
say. 

‘Women say things like this but don’t die.’ 

Suronjon had been right. Parveen did not die. Instead, like an obedient daughter, 
she had agreed to get married. 

‘My family’s saying that you have to become a Muslim,’ she told him two days 
before the wedding. 

‘You know that I don’t believe in religion and stuff.’ He smiled. 



‘No, you have to become a Muslim.’ 

‘But I don’t want to be a Muslim.’ 

‘Does that mean you don’t want me?’ 

‘I do want you. But is it right to ask that if I want you I must become a Muslim?’ 

Parveen’s fair face turned red in humiliation. Suronjon knew that her family was 
putting pressure on her to end their relationship. He was still curious to know 
which side Hyder had taken. Hyder was Parveen’s brother and he was also 
Suronjon’s friend. He had always been silent about their relationship. At that 
time, Suronjon did not like the fact that Hyder did not say anything about his 
relationship with Parveen. He always felt that Hyder should have made it clear 
which side he was on. In those days, Suronjon and Hyder would have long talks 
but Parveen was never discussed. Suronjon did not talk to Hyder about his 
relationship with Parveen because Hyder had never brought up the matter. 

Finally, one day, Parveen got married to a Muslim businessman. Since Suronjon 
did not convert to Islam, it was possible that Parveen had let go of her dreams of 
living with him in the hills. Was it possible to let go of one’s dreams so easily? 
Could it ever be as simple as immersing clay idols in the water after the ritual 
worship was over? Could it ever be as easy to let go of dreams as it seemed to 
have been for Parveen? Suronjon’s religion had become an immense hurdle for 
Parveen’s family. 

‘Looks like Parveen will divorce her husband,’ Hyder had told him that morning. 

‘A divorce within two years?’ Suronjon had wanted to ask but did not. 

He had all but forgotten Parveen but the news of her divorce made his heart 
jump. Had he wrapped Parveen’s name carefully in mothballs and hidden it deep 
within his heart? Perhaps that was it. He had not seen Parveen in so long! He felt 
a pain sharp in his heart. He forced himself to remember Rotna’s face. Rotna 
Mitra. A wonderful woman. She and Suronjon were a good match. What did 
Suronjon care if Parveen was planning to divorce her husband? She had married 
a Muslim man, someone approved by her family. Do marriages last just because 
you marry one of your own kind, someone of the same faith? So why did she 
need to come back now? Was it because her husband did not go up to the hills 
with her? Did he not fulfil her dreams? Suronjon was just an unemployed Hindu 
who was drifting in life; he was certainly not good husband material. 



Suronjon climbed into a rickshaw once he was at the Tikatuli crossing. Parveen’s 
face kept jumping out of the deep recesses of his heart. When she kissed him, he 
would wrap her in his arms and say, ‘My little bird, my sparrow.’ 

‘You’re a monkey,’ Parveen would say, laughing. 

Was he really a monkey? If he were not a monkey, how come he was not very 
different from who he had been when he was five? The years had passed by, like 
the water hyacinth that floated in ponds, but he had nothing to show for them. 

No one had told him that she liked him very much. No one after Parveen. 

‘Are you doing this on a dare?’ he had asked Parveen after she told him that she 
liked him. 

‘What?’ 

‘Yes, someone’s dared you to say this to me!’ 

‘Certainly not.’ 

‘Do you really mean it?’ 

‘I never say anything I don’t mean.’ 

But this woman, who always held her head high, began to droop once her family 
began discussing her prospective marriage. Her fabulous dreams evaporated as 
did her desire to live on her own terms. She gave in to her family as they forced 
her into marriage. Not once did she say that she wanted to marry the monkey 
who lived in the house close by. Hyder’s house was only two houses away. Maya 
had gone to Parveen’s wedding and so had Kironmoyee. Not Suronjon. 

He asked the rickshaw to go towards Chamelibag. It was getting dark. His 
stomach ached with hunger. He was prone to heartburn and often felt a sour taste 
in his mouth. Sudhamoy advised him to take antacid tablets. He hated those 
tablets which turned his lips white. And then, he never remembered to carry 
medicines with him! He decided that he would eat something once he was at 
Pulok’s house. He found that Pulok was home. He had been stuck at home for 
the last five days. In fact, he had locked himself in. 

‘Please give me something to eat,’ Suronjon said once he entered. ‘I don’t think 
anything’s been cooked in our house today.’ 



‘But why?’ 

‘Dr Sudhamoy Datta has had a stroke. His wife and daughter are busy with him. 
Sudhamoy Datta, son of the once-wealthy Sukumar Datta, cannot pay for his 
own treatment.’ 

‘You should have done something. Got yourself a job.’ 

‘It’s difficult to get a job in this country of Muslims. And it’s also difficult to 
work under these bosses who know nothing.’ 

‘You’re saying such awful things about Muslims, Suronjon!’ exclaimed Pulok as 
he moved very close to Suronjon. 

‘Why’re you scared? I’m calling them names in your hearing, not in theirs. Is it 
possible to abuse them to their face? Will my head remain on my shoulders?’ 

Suronjon gritted his teeth and gripped the handle of the sofa. Pulok sat stunned. 
Neela warmed the rice and vegetables and put the food on the table. 

‘Suronjon da, haven’t you eaten anything all day?’ she asked in a voice filled 
with pain. 

Suronjon smiled wanly. ‘Who cares whether I eat?’ he asked. 

‘Get married.’ 

‘Married?’ he almost choked. ‘Who’s going to marry me?’ 

‘You’ve ruled out marriage because of Parveen? That’s not right.’ 

‘No, that isn’t it, really. I’d actually forgotten that I need to get married.’ 

Pulok and Neela laughed despite their troubles. 

Suronjon did not really want to eat. However, he needed to quieten his hunger. 
‘Can you please lend me some money, Pulok?’ he asked as he was eating. 

‘How much?’ 

‘Whatever you can. No one at home is telling me whether they need any money. 
However, I can figure out that Ma has nothing more left.’ 

‘Sure, I’ll give you money. But do you know what’s going on in the country? In 



Bhola, Chottogram and Sylhet? In Cox’s Bazar? In Pirojpur?’ 

‘You’ll tell me that they’ve ground the temples to dust. Or that they’ve plundered 
the homes of Hindus or burnt them down. That they’ve beaten up the men and 
raped the women. Tell me if you’ve anything new to report.’ 

‘Do you think this is normal?’ 

‘Of course, this is normal. What else do you expect in this country? Our backs 
are not covered and therefore it isn’t right to get upset if people stab us.’ 

Pulok sat at the dining table, facing Suronjon. He was quiet for awhile, and then 
he began: ‘They’ve burnt Choitonyodeb’s house in Sylhet. They haven’t spared 
the old library either. My older brother is here from Sylhet. The Kalighat 
Kalibari, Shibbari, the Jogonnath Akhara, the Chali Bondor Bhoirobbari, Chali 
Bondor Shoshan, the Jotorpur Mohaprobhu Akhara, the Meera Bazar 
Ramakrishna Mission, Boloramer Akhara at Meera Bazar, the Nirmolabala 
Students’ Hostel, the Bondor Bazar Brahmo Mandir, Jogonnather Akhara at 
Jinda Bazar, Gobindji Akhara, Norosingher Akhara at Lama Bazar, Noya Sorok 
Akhara, Debpur Akhara, Tilagorh Durgabari, Biyani Bazar Kalibari, 
Mohaprobhur Bari in Dhaka Dokkhin, Gotatikor Shibbari, Mohalokkhibari 
Mohapeeth, Fenchuganj, Sorkarkhana Durgabari, the Sajibari at Biswonath, the 
Boiragi Bazar Akhara, the Chondogram Shiva Mandir, Akilpur Akhara, 
Companiganj Jibonpur Kalibari, Balaganj Jogipur Kalibari, Jakiganj Amolshi 
Kali Mandir, Barhata Akhara, Gajipur Akhara and Birosree Akhara have been 
completely destroyed. Benubhushon Das, Sunil Kumar Das and Kanubhushon 
Das have died in the fire.’ 

‘Is that so?’ 

‘Suronjon, all kinds of awful things are happening. I don’t know whether we can 
possibly continue living in this country. The Jamaat and the BNP have together 
burnt Hindu homes and temples in Chottogram. They are taking away even the 
pots and pans of the Hindus, along with fish from their ponds. Many Hindus 
haven’t had anything to eat for seven or eight days now. 

‘The people from the Jamaat-Shibir threatened Kanubihari Nath and his son 
Arjun Bihari Nath in Khajuria village of Sitakundo. They held guns to their chest 
and said that they wouldn’t be allowed to carry on living in their own home if 
they didn’t give them twenty thousand takas. They have left home since. They 



picked up Utpola Rani Bhowmik, the daughter of a professor at Mirerserai 
College, at midnight on Thursday and brought her back in the wee hours. Tell 
me, are we not going to protest all these things?’ 

‘Do you know what’s going to happen if we do? You remember that poem by 
D.L. Roy, don’t you? 

I may have landed just one kick on your back in anger, 

If you say it hurts, I find your words too arrogant to bear. 

Suronjon leant back on the sofa and shut his eyes. Pulok went on: ‘Several 
thousand homes have been plundered in Bhola and several thousand burnt to 
ashes. This morning there was a respite in the curfew for twelve hours. Three 
hundred people took spades and axes and attacked the Lokkhi Narayan Akhara 
for the third time. The police just stood by. More than fifteen hundred houses 
have been burnt in Borhanuddin. Two thousand have suffered some damage. 
Two thousand and ten houses have been destroyed completely in Tojmuddin. 
Two thousand are partially damaged. Two hundred and sixty temples have been 
destroyed in Bhola.’ 

‘You’re talking like a reporter,’ said Suronjon, laughing. ‘Is all this very painful 
for you?’ 

‘Isn’t this bothering you?’ asked Pulok, astonished. 

‘Not a bit,’ said Suronjon, roaring with laughter. ‘Why should it upset me?’ 

Pulok was alarmed. ‘You see, I have many relatives there,’ he said, ‘and I’m 
worried about them.’ 

‘The Muslims are doing what they have to do—they’re burning the homes of 
Hindus. But that doesn’t mean it will befit Hindus to burn the homes of 
Muslims, does it? I can’t say anything to console you, Pulok. I’m sorry.’ 

Pulok went inside and came back with 2000 takas, which he gave Suronjon. 

‘How is Alok? Are they including him in their games?’ Suronjon asked, after he 
had put the money in his pocket. 

‘No. He sits moping at home all day. There’s nothing to do. When he looks out 
of the window, he can see his friends playing in the field. He’s suffering alone at 



home.’ 


‘Pulok, understand this, all the people whom we consider non-communal, our 
friends, are all communal deep inside. We have mingled deeply with the 
Muslims of this country and now our speech is peppered with ‘as-salamu 
alaykum’ and ‘khuda hafiz’. We say pani for water instead of jol, and for a bath 
we say gosol instead of snaan. How close are these folk to us—for whom we 
give up tea and cigarettes during the month of Ramzan, and for whose sake, 
through that month, we can’t even eat at a restaurant during the day? 

Tell me, for whom are we making these sacrifices? How many days of leave do 
we get during the Puja? And in government hospitals, Hindus are forced to work 
through both the Id holidays! 

The Eighth Amendment was brought in and the Awami League screamed and 
shouted for a while and that was it. And now, Hasina herself has covered her 
head! After she returned from hajj, she covered her head so that even her hair 
does not show. All of them are the same, Pulok, everyone of them. We have to 
either kill ourselves or leave the country.’ 

Pulok stood leaning against the wall. Suronjon walked towards the door. 
Kironmoyee had suggested that he go to Mymensingh and speak to Roisuddin— 
after all, he’d taken their house for a paltry sum of money and so, maybe he 
could help them during this crisis. Suronjon had never borrowed money from 
anybody. He always cleared his credit with the grocer at the end of the month. 
However, he had been able to comfortably ask Pulok for money. It could be 
because he had once helped out Pulok, or because he was Hindu and very few 
could understand the trials people belonging to the minorities were facing. Other 
people might give if he asked but they would not be giving from their hearts. 
Suronjon had decided that this time he would not ask any Muslims for help. Of 
course, people at home were not asking him to take any responsibility. They 
were probably thinking that he was devoted to his country and had, after all, 
spent hours and days thinking and working for his country, and had not even 
cared whether he had food to eat or even the most basic amenities, and so, there 
was no point in harassing him now. He would give this small sum of money to 
Kironmoyee. How was she managing to keep their family afloat? She never 
grumbled. She never even said anything against her errant son. She had never 
shown any irritation despite the terrible poverty she had had to endure. 



He left Pulok’s house and walked very fast towards Tikatuli. He suddenly 
wondered about the purpose of human life. What was the point of Sudhamoy’s 
life? He was struggling—others had to help him urinate, defecate and also eat. 
What was the point of staying alive like that? And Suronjon! Why was he alive? 
Since he had money in his pockets, he felt buying a few ampoules of pethidine 
and injecting them into his veins might be the right thing to do. He played with 
the thought of dying. Suppose he were to die in his bed, his family would not 
know, they would think that he was asleep and should not be disturbed. 

Perhaps Maya would come to call him. ‘Wake up, Dada,’ she would say. ‘Please 
make some arrangements for Baba and for us.’ And Dada, her older brother, 
would not respond. 

As he was having these thoughts, he saw a procession for communal harmony— 
a rally with slogans like ‘Hindus and Muslims are brothers’. Suronjon could not 
help but smile a mocking smile. 

He dropped in at Goutom’s before he went home. Goutom was in bed. He had 
recovered somewhat but his expression still reflected apprehension. The slightest 
noise startled him. He was a straightforward young man, studying medicine, not 
involved in politics, and had no enemies in the neighbourhood. And yet, 
someone like him was set upon because some others had destroyed the Babri 
Masjid in India! 

Goutom’s mother was sitting close to him. Lowering her voice, she said, 
‘Suronjon dear, we’re going away.’ 

‘Going away?’ Suronjon was shocked. 

‘Yes, we’re making arrangements to sell our house.’ 

Suronjon did not want to know where they were going. He did not even ask. 
Would they be leaving the country? Suronjon pushed back his chair and got up 
suddenly because he felt that if he stayed on he would have to learn the terrible 
details of their move. 

‘Let me go now,’ he said. 

‘Please sit awhile, son,’ said Goutom’s mother. ‘I don’t know whether we’ll meet 
again before we leave. Let’s talk for a bit.’ 



He could hear the tears that lay inside her. 

‘Mashi, I have stuff to do at home/ he said. ‘I’ll come back another day, maybe.’ 

Suronjon left without looking at either Goutom or his mother. He left with his 
eyes downcast. He also tried to suppress his sigh of despair but it escaped. 

Part five 

One 

Birupakkho was from Suronjon’s party. He was a new member and an intelligent 
young man. Suronjon was still in bed when Birupakkho walked into his room. 

‘You’re still asleep? It’s ten o’clock.’ 

‘No, not asleep. Just lying in bed. I may as well stay in bed because I have 
nothing to do. After all, we don’t have the gumption to break mosques, so what 
can we do but stay in bed.’ 

‘You’re right. They’re breaking hundreds of temples. Yet, if we so much as 
throw a stone at a mosque, all hell will break loose. The Pakistanis ground the 
four-hundred-year-old Romna Kalibari to dust but no government has offered to 
rebuild it. 

‘Hasina has repeatedly spoken of the rebuilding of the Babri Masjid. Yes, she 
has talked of compensation for the Hindus of Bangladesh but not once has she 
talked of rebuilding the broken temples. The Hindus of Bangladesh cannot be 
treated like they’re undeserving garbage. They are citizens of the country. Like 
all other citizens, they have the right to life, the right to property and the right to 
protect and maintain their places of worship. 

‘Is it only the issue of the Babri Masjid that is making them destroy and plunder 
everything? On the morning of 21 March 1992, Putulrani, the daughter of 
Kolindronath Haidar of Bisharihata village of Bagerhat, was kidnapped by two 
local men, Mokhlesur Rohoman and Chand Mian Talukdar. The families of 
Moni and Kanai Lai were forced to leave the country because of the terror they 
faced from Yunus Mia, the chairman of the Union Porishod of the Potuakhali 
Boga Union and Nobi Ali Mridha, another UP member. In the village of 
Rajnagar they wanted to grab Biren’s land and so they took him away and since 
then there has been no news of Biren. They began to torture Sudhir so that they 



could grab his lands and Sudhir left the country. The chairman himself abducted 
Chondon Sheel of Sabupura village and Chondon has not been heard of since. 
Dinesh of Bamonkathi village was compelled to sign on blank sheets of paper 
that had legal stamps. In a village called Boga, they stole all the paddy from the 
fields of Chittoronjon Chakrabarty. When Chitto babu went to court, they 
pressured him to withdraw his suit. They also threatened to kill him.’ 

Suronjon lit a cigarette. He did not really feel like getting into a discussion with 
Birupakkho, yet he found himself drawn into it. 

‘On 1 April, seven or eight people entered Sopon Chondro Ghosh’s food shop 
New Jolkhabar, brandished pistols and asked for a “contribution” of ten thousand 
takas,’ said Suronjon, with his cigarette clamped between his lips. ‘They started 
beating up the workers in the shop when they didn’t get the contribution. They 
beat up the workers, broke the till and took away twenty thousand takas. Of 
course, these things happen to Muslim shopkeepers too. These “contribution 
collectors” are getting more and more aggressive. Sahabuddin, Siraj, Parvez and 
Salauddin of Siddik Bazar have grabbed almost half the property that Manik Lai 
Dhoopi had there. Now they are trying to grab all of Manik Lai’s property.’ 

‘There’s no point in giving example after example of instances of crops being 
looted, girls being abducted, of rapes, usurped land, death threats, people being 
attacked and beaten, and forced to abandon their homes and even leave the 
country,’ said Suronjon, sighing. ‘These things are happening all over the 
country. How much information do we have about the attacks that are occurring 
all around? Do we have any idea of the number of people leaving the country?’ 

‘In Senbag in Noakhali, Abul Kalaam Munshi, Abul Kashem and a few others 
kidnapped Shornobala Das, wife of Krishnolal Das, raped her till she was 
unconscious and then left her in the rice fields by her house,’ said Birupakkho. 

Suronjon left his bed and went to the bathroom. As he washed his face, he also 
asked Kironmoyee for two cups of tea. He had given her 2000 takas the night 
before. Hopefully, she would not say that her son was completely irresponsible. 
Kironmoyee was looking fresher than she usually did, maybe because her 
financial anxieties were taken care of. 


Birupakkho was sitting on a chair in Suronjon’s room, looking pale. ‘Cheer up, 
cheer up,’ said Suronjon as he came back to the room. 



Birupakkho smiled weakly. Suronjon felt a new energy in his limbs. He thought 
of paying a brief visit to Sudhamoy’s room. In the meanwhile, Maya came in 
with two cups of tea. 

‘You seem considerably thinner. Didn’t they feed you properly at Parul’s?’ asked 
Suronjon . 

Maya left without replying. Suronjon’s attempt at humour cut no ice with her. 
Sudhamoy was ill. It was probably not seemly for Suronjon to make jokes. 
Maya’s silence made him stop and think. However, Birupakkho’s words took 
him away from those thoughts. 

‘Suronjon da,’ said Birupakkho, ‘you don’t believe in religion. You don’t pray, 
you eat beef, so tell the Muslims that you aren’t a true Hindu but half a Muslim.’ 

‘The problem is that I am a human being with integrity. There is no conflict 
between aggressive fundamentalists—Hindu or Muslim. Don’t you see the 
friendship between the leaders of the Jamaat of this country with the leaders of 
the BJP in India? Fundamentalist parties want to come to power in both 
countries. At the meeting in Baitul Mukarram, Nizami has clearly said that it is 
not the BJP but the Congress which is responsible for the riots in India.’ 

‘A thousand people have died in the riots in India. The VHP, the RSS, Bajrang 
Dal, Jamaat and the Islamic Sevak Sangh have been banned there. Here too, 
there are strikes in Sylhet, Section 144 has been enforced in Pirojpur, there’s 
curfew in Bhola, and there are several peace processions in different places. A 
popular slogan at these peace processions is “Nizami and Advani are brothers / 
We want them hanging from the same rope”. There is an all-party meeting 
against communalism today. Apparently temples in Britain have also been 
attacked. After his trip to Bhola, Tofael Ahmed has said that contingents of the 
Bangladesh Rifles [BDR] must be sent to Bhola. Things are very bad there.’ 

‘What will the BDR do once everything is burnt to ashes? Build mountains of 
ash? Where was Tofael on the night of the sixth? Why didn’t he make any 
arrangements for protection that night?’ 

Suronjon got very agitated. ‘Don’t think that the Awami League is pure as the 
driven snow!’ 


‘Is it possible that the Awami League did not try to stop the riots because they 
wanted the government to be blamed?’ 



‘I don’t know, but it’s possible. You see, everyone needs votes. In this country 
you have the politics of the vote bank. No one really cares about ideals and such 
things. You need to get the votes whether by hook or by crook. The Awami 
League is sure of getting the Hindu votes. You know what it’s called—“reserve 
vote bank” or some such. And apparently in some places they have been 
involved in the attacks.’ 

‘Apparently in some places, where the Awami League usually wins elections, 
BNP people have plundered Hindu houses, burnt and damaged temples and then 
asked, “Where are the people you vote for?” The Awami League has done 
similar things in the localities where the BNP wins. BNP folk have done such 
things in Bhola but it’s the Awami League people who have created mayhem in 
Moheshkhali, Ghior and Manikganj.’ 

‘Yes, there are political disputes. However, nothing has happened without the 
fundamentalists. Is it true that almost all the newspapers have the same editorial 
today? Apparently they have all appealed for communal harmony?’ asked 
Suronjon. 

‘Don’t you read the papers?’ 

‘No, don’t feel like it.’ 

Maya came into the room. 

‘Ma’s returned this. She doesn’t need it, she said,’ and Maya left an envelope on 
the table. 

Maya left before he could ask what their mother had returned. Suronjon opened 
the envelope and found that it contained the 2000 takas he had given her the 
night before. Suronjon turned red-faced with humiliation. Was this 
Kironmoyee’s pride? Or did she think that her unemployed son had stolen the 
money? Suronjon was hurt and ashamed and did not feel like talking any more. 
Not even with Birupakkho. 

Two 

Kironmoyee’s father was an eminent citizen of Brahmonbaria. Akhil Chondro 
Basu was a successful lawyer. He had got his sixteen-year-old daughter, 
Kironmoyee, married to a doctor groom and then left for Calcutta with the others 
in his family. They had hoped that the daughter and son-in-law would ultimately 



follow them there. Kironmoyee had also thought that like the rest of her family 
—her parents and many uncles and aunts, all of whom had left one by one—she 
would also leave some time. But she found that she had become part of a rather 
odd family. She had lived with her parents-in-law for six years and during those 
years they had seen their near and dear ones, relatives and neighbours, wind up 
the lives they led there. Yet, never once did the Dattas even speak of leaving 
their country. Kironmoyee shed tears furtively, all by herself. Her father would 
write from Calcutta: 

Kiron, my child, have you decided not to come? Do ask Sudhamoy to think 
again. We had not been keen on leaving our land but we were forced to come. 

We are not really very well and happy here. We miss our country. However, one 
has to come to terms with reality. I worry about all of you. 

Kironmoyee would read such letters over and over again and cry. 

‘Many of your relatives are no longer here. My relatives have left. If we continue 
to live here there won’t be anyone left to even give us some water to drink 
during times of illness or grief,’ she often told Sudhamoy at night. 

‘Are you so desperate for water?’ Sudhamoy would ask, with a mocking smile. ‘I 
will give you all of the Brahmaputra. How much water will you drink? Will our 
relatives bring more water than the Brahmaputra?’ 

Her father-in-law, her husband and even her son, the fruit of her womb, never 
accepted the idea of leaving their country, their homeland. So, Kironmoyee had 
no option but to adapt to the ideas and character of this family. Much to her 
surprise, Kironmoyee found that the process of adapting had resulted in her 
getting enmeshed in the joys and sorrows, wealth and poverty of this family far 
more deeply than Sudhamoy. 

Kironmoyee had sold her gold bracelets to the wife of Horipodo, the doctor. She 
had kept the matter a secret from the others in her family. And there really was 
no need to let anyone else know! After all, gold was not so priceless that one 
could not sell it in times of need. Right now, it was far more important to ensure 
that Sudhamoy got well. Kironmoyee could not explain why she felt such great 
love for the man. After that time in 1971, she had not really been intimate with 
him. 


‘Kironmoyee, I have cheated you greatly, haven’t I?’ Sudhamoy had asked her 



occasionally. 


Kironmoyee knew what this cheating referred to. She kept quiet. However, she 
never managed to say, ‘But where have I been cheated? 5 She could not find 
anything to say. 

Tm very afraid,’ Sudhamoy would sigh. ‘Will you go away, Kiron? Will you 
leave me?’ 

Kironmoyee had never imagined leaving Sudhamoy. Was that the primary 
relationship for people? And everything else was unimportant? Was their 
togetherness for thirty-five years a mere trifle? Could a long shared life of joys 
and sorrows fade away so easily? 

‘No,’ Kironmoyee told herself, ‘a person has but one life to live. This life will 
not come back again and again. So let me come to terms with this agonizing 
fact.’ 

Since 1971, Sudhamoy had become a person who was incapable of having a 
sexual life. He felt deeply ashamed before Kironmoyee. He would often wake 
her up in the dead of the night. 

‘Is this very painful?’ he would whisper. 

‘Painful? Why?’ Kironmoyee would feign incomprehension. 

Sudhamoy would find it awkward to put it in words. Tormented by his 
incapacity, he’d hide his face in his pillow. Kironmoyee would turn towards the 
wall and spend sleepless nights. 

‘Do begin a new life, in a new home, if you want,’ said Sudhamoy, sometimes. ‘I 
won’t mind.’ 

It was not as if Kironmoyee did not feel any desire. When Sudhamoy’s friends 
came visiting and they sat around, talking, their shadows at times would fall on 
her lap. She would often look at the shadow across her lap through the corner of 
her eye. And she had also found herself wishing that the shadow would be true 
and the person would really lay his head in her lap. However, it was not as if her 
body felt this difficulty for many years. Abstinence and denial let her overcome 
all of that. Age catches up! And twenty-one years had gone by. In these years, 
Kironmoyee had also thought that any other man whom she might have taken up 



with after leaving Sudhamoy could also have a similar problem! And even if he 
did not have such incapacity would he be large-hearted like Sudhamoy? 

Very often, Kironmoyee would tell herself that it did seem that Sudhamoy loved 
her enormously. He never sat for a meal without her and would always take the 
larger piece of fish from his plate and give it to her. He also offered to do 
household chores when there was no household help. 

Tell me if there are pots and pans to wash,’ he’d say. 'I can do them.’ 

‘Kiron, let me comb out the knots in your hair,’ Sudhamoy would say, if he 
found Kironmoyee pensive, by herself, in the late afternoon. ‘Why don’t you go 
to Romna Bhobon this afternoon and buy yourself two saris? You don’t have 
very many saris that you can wear at home. If I had the money I would build you 
a large house, Kiron. You would walk barefoot in the courtyard of the house. 
You’d plant trees that would bear abundant fruit. You’d grow vegetables of the 
season and flowering plants. We would have creepers of sheem and lau, and the 
hasnuhana would flower by the window. Actually, you were suited to the 
Brahmopolli house! But you know my problem is that I didn’t go into money 
making at all. It’s not as if I couldn’t have made money if I’d wanted to. Your 
father had got you married to me because he had seen our house and our wealth. 
But now we have neither the house nor wealth. We are living almost hand to 
mouth! However, I don’t feel bad about it. You probably suffer a lot.’ 

Kironmoyee understood that this simple, straightforward, gentle, good man 
loved her greatly. There was no harm in loving a good person and giving up 
some small pleasures or even a big personal need. From her twenty-eighth year 
Kironmoyee’s body had lived with unmet desire but in her mind there was a 
roaring ocean of love, and the waters of this ocean repeatedly washed away her 
body’s illnesses, pain and discomfort. 

Suronjon had given her money. He had most likely borrowed it from someone. 
He probably had some kind of an inferiority complex because he did not earn 
any money. But Kironmoyee did not think that her back was to the wall as yet. 
She still had some money to keep things going. Sudhamoy had never kept even a 
coin to himself. He would hand over all his earnings to her. Also, there was still 
some gold left. She had sent Suronjon’s money back with Maya. She had never 
thought that this would hurt him. 

‘So you thought I’d stolen the money, is it?’ Suronjon had suddenly come to her 



room and asked. ‘Or are you embarrassed to take money from an unemployed 
man? True, I’m perhaps not able to do anything but I’d like to do things. Can’t 
any of you understand that?’ 

Kironmoyee sat still. His words cut her to the quick. 

Three 

Suronjon knocked on Rotna’s door. Rotna opened the door and did not seem 
surprised. It was as if she had expected Suronjon to visit. She took him to her 
bedroom as though he were a close associate of many years. She was wearing a 
cotton sari, which she had wound around herself without pleats. A red bindi 
would have been perfect. And a slight streak of sindoor in her hair! Suronjon 
was not superstitious, but he was always moved by the Bengaliness evident in 
conch-shell bangles, sindoor powder, ululation and the sounds of the conch shell. 
Religious rituals and worship were forbidden in their house but he had never 
objected to going out in a gang during festivals to see images of the goddess, 
dancing for fun during the arati, enjoying the music in the Puja mandap or eating 
naroo and other goodies offered there. 

Rotna had gone to make tea. She had greeted him but had not said anything 
more. Neither had Suronjon. He had not found anything to say. He had come 
here to show his love. He had shaved after many days, bathed, put on an ironed 
shirt and even applied a dash of perfume. The household comprised aged 
parents, her older brother and Rotna. The brother had a wife and kids. The 
children kept coming up to the door to figure out who this new person was and 
why he was there. Suronjon beckoned a seven-year-old girl and asked her name. 

‘Mrittika,’ said the girl pertly. 

‘That’s a lovely name. And Rotna is your . . . ?’ 

‘Aunt.’ 

‘Ok.’ 

‘Do you work in my aunt’s office?’ 

‘No. I don’t work anywhere. I simply roam around.’ 

Mrittika liked the idea of roaming around and was about to say something more 
when Rotna came back. She was carrying a tray with cups of tea, biscuits, spicy 



snacks and two kinds of sweetmeats. 

‘There’s not supposed to be any food these days in Hindu homes,’ said Suronjon. 
‘They are unable to leave their homes. And we have a food shop here! When did 
you get back from Sylhet?’ 

‘Not Sylhet. I’d been to Hobiganj, Sunamganj and Moulvi Bazar. I saw three 
temples being demolished in Madhobpur Bazar of Hobiganj.’ 

‘Who demolished them?’ 

‘Cap-wearing, bearded Mozzies. They also broke the Kali temple in the market. 
Topon Dasgupta, the doctor, is my relative. They plundered and destroyed his 
office. They demolished two temples in Sunamganj on the eighth. On the ninth 
they broke, plundered and burnt four temples and fifty shops. They have broken 
and burnt six temples and akharas in Rajnagar and Kulaura of Moulvi Bazar. 
They have also ravaged seven shops in Brahmon Bazar.’ 

‘Shops belonging to Hindus, right?’ 

‘Of course,’ laughed Rotna. 

‘Do you think it’ll be possible to carry on living in this country?’ asked Rotna as 
she offered him the tea and snacks. 

‘Why not? Does this country belong only to the fathers of Muslims?’ 

Rotna smiled a pensive smile. 

‘Apparently in Bhola, people are putting their thumbprints on documents, selling 
their property and leaving. Some are getting a bit of money, some none,’ said 
Rotna. 

‘Who’re the people leaving Bhola? Hindus, aren’t they?’ 

‘Oh yes.’ 

‘Why don’t you say that clearly?’ asked Suronjon as he sampled the snacks that 
he had been served. 

There really was no need to mention the word Hindu. Despite this, Suronjon 
wanted to explain to Rotna that the people who were leaving, whose lives, 
homes and shops were being ravaged, were no longer ‘people’ of Bhola or 



Hobiganj but merely ‘Hindus’. 

He did not know what Rotna made of his question but she looked deeply into his 
eyes. He didn’t want to beat about the bush. 

‘I like you,’ he wanted to say. ‘Let’s get married if you want to.’ 

Rotna stood up to get some water. Her sari brushed his left hand. He savoured 
the feeling. It would be so easy for Rotna to be his wife, he told himself. But it 
was not as if he wanted to get married simply because his unruly life 

should now be steadied by his own family. He could lie in bed and play with 
Rotna’s fingers all day long and they would talk about their lives from the time 
that they were naked babies and there would be nothing unknown, no walls 
between them. She would not really be his wife, but his friend. 

What did Rotna’s deep stares mean? Suronjon felt a little flustered. 

‘I came to see whether you were undamaged, all in one piece,’ he said. 

‘Undamaged! That has two meanings—one for women and another for men. 
Which one did you come to see?’ 

‘Both.’ 

Rotna smiled and bowed her head. Her smile did not rain pearls but it certainly 
looked very nice. Suronjon found it difficult to tear his eyes away from her face. 
Was he really much older? Did men of his age look very old? Was he no longer 
eligible for marriage? As he was pondering these questions, Suronjon found 
Rotna looking at him, mesmerized. 

‘Are you still sticking to your decision of not getting married?’ Rotna asked, 
smiling. 

‘Life is like a river, you know that, don’t you?’ Suronjon said, taking some time 
to answer. ‘Does a river ever stay still? Decisions are also not unmoving. They 
change.’ 

‘What a relief! ’ said Rotna, laughing, during this terrible time when outside, 
beyond their walls, there were communal attacks on all Hindus. 

Suronjon did not ask her why she was relieved. He understood. Rotna had 
brought him unstinted happiness. 



He wanted to touch her hand and say: ‘Come, let us walk in the sal forests and 
lie in the green grass all night. The moon will guard us. We’ll not ask the moon 
to hide her light.’ 

‘Let’s change our rigid decisions and do something right now,’ he wanted to tell 
her as he reached the stairs. She stood holding the door. 

Suronjon did not manage to tell her anything. 

‘Come again,’ Rotna said, as she came down two steps. ‘When you come I feel 
that there is someone to stand by me and I haven’t become absolutely alone.’ 

It was clear to Suronjon that he felt about Rotna what he used to feel for 
Parveen. He felt the delight he used to feel when he was with her, his naughty 
bird. 

Part six 

One 

Suronjon picked up the newspaper along with his morning cup of tea. He felt 
good that morning. He had slept well too. He skimmed the papers and then 
called Maya. 

‘Hey Maya, what’s the matter with you? Why are you always so sad?’ 

‘Matter with me! You’re the one who’s down in the dumps. You never sit with 
Baba even for a bit.’ 

‘I don’t like it. I get angry when I see that a strong and healthy man is now like a 
corpse, lying in bed. And you folk are constantly snivelling there next to him—I 
hate that even more. Tell me, why didn’t Ma keep the money I gave her? Does 
she have a lot of money?’ 

‘Ma sold her jewellery.’ 

‘That’s nice. I don’t like jewellery and stuff.’ 

‘Don’t like jewellery! Remember, you gave Parveen Apa a pearl ring?’ 

‘I was young then and had stars in my eyes. Also, I wasn’t wise.’ 

‘So you are wise now!’ exclaimed Maya, laughing. 



Suronjon hadn’t seen Maya laugh in a long time! He wanted to keep her smiling 
and so pointed out the news item on the first page. 

'Look,’ he said. 'There’s been a peace march in the city. We’re in Bangladesh 
irrespective of our religion or caste. The All-Party Peace March has boldly 
called for resistance to communalism. They’ve said that never mind the cost, we 
should stand up to all those who let loose plunder and mayhem. The violence in 
India is also dying out. The High Court has declared that the takeover of the 
Babri Masjid land by the government of Uttar Pradesh is illegal. Narasimha Rao 
has said that it is the government of Uttar Pradesh that should be held 
responsible for the destmction of the Babri Masjid, and not the Government of 
India. The army is still out in West Bengal, Gujarat and Maharashtra. The leftists 
here have declared jihad against fundamentalists. The CPB will gather today at 
Polton More. The Awami League has said that a Peace Brigade has to be created 
to preserve communal harmony. The City Coordination Committee has said that 
people like Nizami Kader Mollah should be arrested for provoking riots. The 
Nirmul Committee too is meeting today. There is an All-Party Peace March at 
Tongi. The Cultural Alliance has come up with the slogan: “Bangladesh will stop 
those who create communal riots.” Fifteen eminent citizens have issued a 
statement saying that it is the responsibility of citizens to preserve communal 
harmony. Colonel Akbar has said that fascist powers like the Jamaat have to be 
banned. In Borishal, they have formed the United Forum for Protecting 
Communal Harmony. The Teachers’ Council of Dhaka University has said that if 
communal harmony is destroyed then the sanctity of the Month of Liberation 
will be lost. Twenty-eight people have been arrested in connection with the 
destruction of the temple at Dhamrai. Jyoti Basu has said that India is hiding her 
face in shame.’ 

‘So, you read out just the good news?’ Maya sat cross-legged on the bed and 
took the newspaper from him. ‘And all the other things? Ten thousand families 
homeless in Bhola. Seven hundred houses burnt to ashes in Chottogram. 

Temples destroyed in Kishorganj. Section 144 imposed in Pirojpur. Seven 
hundred houses set on fire in Sitakund Mirsorai.’ 

‘I don’t want to listen to any bad news. I am happy today.’ 

‘Why? Because Parveen Apa is getting divorced? She was here yesterday. She 
said that her husband thrashes her every night.’ 



‘Why is she saying all this now? Wasn’t marriage to a Muslim supposed to 
ensure endless peace? No, it isn’t Parveen. My emotions have found another 
haven. But this time not with a Muslim. There won’t be tearful pleas before 
marriage asking me to become a Muslim.’ 

Maya laughed. Maya was laughing after a long time. 

‘How is Baba now?’ asked Suronjon, suddenly sombre. ‘Won’t he get well 
soon?’ 

‘He’s better now. He can talk quite well. He holds me and walks to the 
bathroom. He’s able to eat soft food. Oh yes, Belal bhai had come to see you last 
evening. He visited Baba too. He said that you shouldn’t leave home. It’s risky to 
leave home now.’ 

‘Oh.’ Suronjon jumped up at once. 

‘What’s up? Looks like you’re going somewhere,’ said Maya. 

‘Am I the kind of guy who sits at home?’ 

‘Ma worries greatly if you go out. Dada, please don’t go. I feel scared too.’ 

‘I have to return Pulok’s money. Do you have some money? After all, you’re a 
woman with an income. Can’t you give me some cigarette money from your 
fund?’ 

‘Oh no, I won’t give you money for cigarettes. I don’t want you to die early.’ 

Maya said that she would not give him anything but she gave her older brother a 
hundred takas, nonetheless. When she was little, Maya had wept uncontrollably 
one day. The girls in her school had been chanting ‘Hindus, O Hindus of the 
holy basil leaves / Hindus, O Hindus who feast on cows’. 

Maya came home and cried to her brother. ‘It seems I am a Hindu. Dada, am I a 
Hindu?’ 

‘Yes,’ Suronjon had replied. 

‘I don’t want to be a Hindu any more. They make fun of me because I’m a 
Hindu.’ 


‘Who has said that you’re a Hindu?’ Sudhamoy had asked when he heard about 



what had happened. ‘You are a human being. There is nothing greater than a 
human being in this world.’ 

Suronjon had felt his heart fill with regard for his father. He had seen many 
different people but he was yet to meet someone as idealistic, logical, intelligent 
and full of integrity as Sudhamoy. If he had to call someone God, it would be 
Sudhamoy. How many such open-minded, compassionate and logical people can 
one find in the world? 

Two 

In 1964, Sudhamoy was part of the group that had declared ‘Resist, East 
Pakistan!’ Those riots had not spread. Sheikh Mujib had stopped them. The 
Pakistan government had engineered riots to contain the revolt against Ayub’s 
government. Then it had filed criminal charges against student leaders and 
political leaders because they had been involved in the movement against the 
government. Sudhamoy was one of the accused in the case. Sudhamoy did not 
like thinking about the past. However, the past tended to uncover itself and make 
its presence felt. His country had always been important to him but what had 
really happened to his country? How much had the situation improved? Since 
1975, the country had been moving into the grasp of the fundamentalists. The 
people knew this, they understood everything, yet they were unperturbed, calm. 
Was this generation lacking in consciousness? Did they not have that same blood 
in their veins—the blood that was spilt on roads in 1952 as people fought for a 
national language, the blood that had led to the collective uprising of 1969 and 
the blood of 3 million people sacrificed in the war of 1971? Where was that 
passion? Where was that passion and excitement that had led to Sudhamoy 
jumping into movements? Where were the fiery young people? Why were they 
now as cold-blooded as snakes? Why had fundamentalism rooted itself in a 
country that was to be impartial to religion? Could no one understand what 
terrible times were ahead? Sudhamoy wanted to use all his strength to leave his 
bed but he could not. His face turned blue with pain, inability and rage. 

The law minister of the Awami League brought back Ayub Khan’s Enemy 
Property Act into Parliament. Of course, he changed the name and made it the 
Vested Property Act. The property left behind by the Hindus who had left the 
country was called enemy property. Were Sudhamoy’s uncles—his kaka, jyatha, 
mama—enemies of the country? His jyatha and mama had possessed big houses 
in Dhaka. They had properties in Sonarga, Norsinghdi, Kishorganj and Foridpur. 



Some had been turned into colleges, some into veterinary hospitals, or family¬ 
planning offices or offices for the registration of income tax. When Sudhamoy 
visited Anil kaka as a child, there were ten horses in that enormous house on 
Ramakrishna Road. And his kaka would take him horse riding. Sudhamoy Datta 
now spent his days in a dark, dank house in Tikatuli, and his uncle’s house, 
which was not too far away, now belonged to the government. Many Hindus 
could improve their desperate circumstances if the Vested Property Act were 
changed to benefit heirs or vested in the same community. Sudhamoy had 
spoken about this idea to many powerful people but it had not helped. He was 
now tired of his unchanging, useless life. He found no meaning in staying alive. 
He knew that if he died silently in his bed, no one would lose very much. In fact, 
Kironmoyee would be relieved from endlessly staying awake at nights and 
looking after him. 

In 1965, the Enemy Property Act came into being in the background of the war 
between India and Pakistan and because the colonial Pakistani ruling class felt 
fierce communal hatred. Sudhamoy was amazed that the Act was craftily kept 
alive in a liberated Bangladesh. Was this not a scandal for an independent 
country, for the Bengali race? This law had taken away the fundamental, human, 
democratic and citizenship rights of 20 million people. This law contradicted the 
governance principles of equal rights and social equality, and in keeping the law 
alive, 20 million people had been evicted from their ancestral homes and pushed 
into a helpless and terrible situation. Therefore, if Hindus felt extremely 
insecure, were they to be blamed? The seeds of communalism had been planted 
deep in society. Although the Constitution of Bangladesh enshrined the principle 
of equal security and equal rights for every citizen, the government, in keeping 
the Vested (Enemy) Property Act alive, was violating basic constitutional 
directives and showing great disrespect to national independence and 
sovereignty. However, the following clauses in the section on fundamental rights 
in the Constitution of the People’s Republic of Bangladesh say: 

26. Laws inconsistent with fundamental rights to be void. 

(1) All existing law inconsistent with the provisions of this Part shall, to the 
extent of such inconsistency, become void on the commencement of this 
Constitution. 

(2) The State shall not make any law inconsistent with any provisions of this 
Part, and any law so made shall, to the extent of such inconsistency, be void. 



(3) Nothing in this article shall apply to any amendment of this Constitution 
made under article 142. 

27. Equality before law. 

All citizens are equal before law and are entitled to equal protection of law. 

28. Discrimination on grounds of religion, etc. 

(1) The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. 

31. Right to protection of law. 

To enjoy the protection of the law, and to be treated in accordance with law, and 
only in accordance with law, is the inalienable right of every citizen, wherever he 
may be, and of every other person for the time being within Bangladesh, and in 
particular no action detrimental to the life, liberty, body, reputation or property of 
any person shall be taken except in accordance with law. 

Clause number 112 clearly states that ‘all authorities, executive and judicial, in 
the Republic, shall act in aid of the Supreme Court.’ 

The clauses in the Pakistan Defence Act, 1965, were: 

a) any state, or sovereign of a state, at war with, or engaged in military operation 
against Pakistan, or 

b) any individual resident in enemy territory, or 

c) any body of persons constituted or in corporation in enemy territory, or in or 
under the laws of a state at war with, or engaged in military operations against 
Pakistan, or 

d) any other persons or body of persons declared by the Central Government to 
be an enemy, or 

e) a body of persons (whether incorporated or not) carrying on business in any 
place, if and so long as the body is controlled by a person who under this rule is 
an enemy, or 

f) as respect any business carried on in enemy territory and individual or body of 
persons (whether incorporated or not) carrying on that business. 



169. 1. Enemy subject means: 


a) any individual who possesses the nationality of a state at war with, or engaged 
in military operations against Pakistan, or having possessed such nationality at 
any time has lost without acquiring another nationality, or 

b) a body of persons constituted or incorporated in or under the laws of such 
state 

169. 4. 'Enemy property means: any property for the time being belonging to or 
held or managed on behalf of an enemy as defined in rule 161, an enemy subject 
or any enemy firm, but does not include the property which is 'Evacuee 
property’ under the Pakistan (administration of evacuee property) Act, 1957 (xii 
of 1957).’ 

It also says, 'Where an individual enemy subject dies in Pakistan any property, 
which, individually before his death, belonged to or was held by him, or was 
managed on his behalf, may notwithstanding his death continue to be regarded 
as enemy property for the purpose of rule 182.’ 

There were riots in the eastern part of Pakistan after 1947 and many hundreds of 
thousands of Hindus left for India. The Pakistan government of that time brought 
in the East Bengal Evacuees (Administration of Property) Act VIII of 1949, the 
East Bengal Evacuees (Restoration of Possession) Act XXIII of 1951 and the 
East Bengal Evacuees (Administration of Immovable Property) Act XXIV of 
1951. 

The East Bengal Evacuees (Administration of Immovable Property) Act XXIV 
of 1951 said: 

The evacuee property committees constituted under this Act shall not take 
charge of any evacuated property 

1. if the sole owner or all the co-share owners of the property object to the 
management of such property by the committee on the ground that he or they has 
or have made other arrangements for the management and utilisation of the 
property and if the committee is satisfied that the arrangement so made is proper 
and adequate, or 

2. if an objection is filed and allowed under this section. 



The Act also said that ‘the property shall be vested only on the applications of 
the evacuees and it shall be vested with the right to dispose of property as he 
likes’. 

In 1957 the Pakistan government made some more changes in the Act and 
introduced the Pakistan (Administration of Evacuee Property) Act XII of 1957. 
This law said that ‘properties of the person who is resident in any place in the 
territories now comprising India or in any area occupied by India and is unable 
to occupy, supervise or manage in person his property in then Pakistan or is 
being occupied, supervised or managed by a person’. This law did not pose as 
many problems for Hindus as did the East Pakistan Disturbed Persons and 
Rehabilitation Ordinance, 1964. 

On 6 September 1965, the Pakistan government brought in the Defence of 
Pakistan Rules, 1965, similar to the Defence of Pakistan Ordinance No. XXIII, 
after declaring an Emergency because there was a war between Pakistan and 
India, and limiting the fundamental rights of people as defined in paragraphs 1 
and 2 of the Pakistan Constitution, 1962. Clause 182 of the Defence of Pakistan 
Rules, 1965, said: 

with a view to preventing the paying of money to an enemy firm, and to provide 
for the administration and disposal by way of transfer or otherwise of enemy 
property and matters connected therewith or incidental thereto, the Central 
Government may appoint a Custodian of enemy property for Pakistan and one or 
more Deputy Custodian and Assistant Custodians of enemy property for such 
local areas as may be prescribed and may, by order—vest or provide for and 
regulate the vesting in the prescribed custodian such enemy property as may be 
prescribed. 

According to this clause, properties in the jurisdiction of the Defence of Pakistan 
Rules were vested in the government. The Pakistan government passed the 
Enemy Property (Custody and Registration) Order, 1965, with the promise that 
the enemy properties that were being temporarily managed and administered by 
the government—because the owners were under arrest during the war or their 
movements were restricted and the properties were not safe—would be returned 
to the owners and their interests protected. This was followed by the Enemy 
Property (Land and Building) Administration and Disposal Order, 1966, with an 
officer of the Pakistan government being entrusted with getting the required 
price and compensation for those properties, keeping the accounts and protecting 



them, and making arrangements for transfer and exchange. 

Even after the war between India and Pakistan ended, the Enemy Property 
(Continuance of Emergency Provision) Ordinance No. 1 of 1969 was passed 
with the objective of keeping the earlier laws valid. India was a friendly power 
in the Bangladesh Liberation War and there was no war between the two 
countries. Yet there was the Presidential Order No. 29/1972 and according to the 
Bangladesh Vesting of Property and Assets Order, the properties that were vested 
in the Custodian of the Pakistan government were vested in the Bangladesh 
government. Carrying on with the Enemy Property (Continuance of Emergency 
Provision) Ordinance of the Pakistani ruling class was a betrayal of the promise 
of securing human dignity, rights and social equality for all people. Even in a 
liberated Bangladesh, the Pakistan government’s idea of managing enemy 
property was unjustly kept alive! The demands of the people were ignored and 
the Enemy Property Act (Continuance of Emergency Provision) Repeal Act 
XLV of 1974 was introduced and in the guise of the Vested and Non-Resident 
Property (Administration) Act XLVI of 1974 all the properties vested with the 
Pakistan government and the properties of those who were no longer permanent 
residents of Bangladesh or had become citizens of another country were vested 
in the government and a committee formed to manage and administer those 
properties. Responsibility for identified properties was given to the committee 
and they had to either act on their own initiative or according to appeals made by 
non-residents. Under this Act, not only were enemy properties of the former 
Pakistani regime taken over but arrangements were also made to include 
properties that had earlier not been included by the Pakistani regime or the 
custodians of enemy property. But before the law could be enforced, Ordinance 
No. XCIII was introduced and it said: Those properties which have been vested 
under the Act shall be administered, controlled, managed and disposed of by 
transfer or otherwise, by the Government on such officer or authority as 
Government may direct.’ Within a year, on 23 May 1977, an order or 'circular’ 
said: Ten kathas of vacant non-agricultural land shall be given long term lease 
to a person deserving to get it, realising full market value as premium and proper 
rent, that non-agricultural lands situated in business centres shall be settled in 
open auction with the highest bidder.’ In effect, the government organized to 
have auctions for long-term lease of non-agricultural lands that belonged to the 
15-20 million people of Bangladesh. The thirty-seventh paragraph of this order 
also said that workers of the tehsil office would be rewarded, be it the tehsildar 



or any other, if they could uncover unknown vested properties, or any 
information about such properties. The thirty-eighth paragraph said that the 
additional district administrator (Revenue), all the block administrators, the 
circle officer (Revenue), and the land administrator as well as all the workers in 
the land reform department would also receive awards. So, in this scramble to be 
rewarded, they began to evict Hindus from their ancestral homes or from 
properties that they had managed to acquire by themselves. 

After 1966, the government of East Pakistan had conducted a survey in the 
country and found that houses, ponds, gardens, family crematoriums, temples 
and agricultural and non-agricultural properties were listed as enemy property if 
people had left during the exodus of 1947, or the riots of 1950 and 1954, and had 
given the management and protection of the properties to their family, co¬ 
shareholders, other relatives or other citizens, and through an agreement or 
arrangement had left for India. Other than this, the properties of those Hindus 
who had not gone to India but lived in some other country, or lived temporarily 
in India, were also marked out as enemy property. However, the properties of 
those Muslims who had left for India or other countries were not identified as 
enemy property and neither were those properties surveyed. According to the 
Hindu Undivided Family Act, the ownership of the property would devolve to 
the other survivors in the family and they would occupy and enjoy the property. 
However, the ownership of all these properties had been vested in the 
government. 

Sudhamoy reminded himself that Niaz Hussain, Fojul Alam, Anwar Ahmed and 
their families had all left for Fondon or America. They had distant relatives 
living in their village homes, they had employed caretakers, some had rented out 
their houses and managed to ensure that the rents were paid regularly. Their 
properties had not been marked out as enemy properties. Sudhamoy wanted to 
stand up. He broke out in a sweat. There was nobody there. Where were Maya 
and Kironmoyee? 

Three 

Suronjon walked down the roads of old Dhaka and thought that although he had 
traversed the streets of the city ever so many times, he had never been able to put 
Mymensingh out of his mind. He was born there and had spent his childhood 
and adolescence in that little town. His thoughts tended to be with the 
Brahmaputra even when his feet were dangling in the waters of the Buriganga. 



People can perhaps forget the land of their birth and the river running by their 
birthplace only when they want to disown the circumstances of that birth. 
Goutom and his family were leaving Bangladesh. They had decided that this 
country was no longer safe for them. But why then were they crying so? Five 
years ago, his mama had come from Calcutta and had wept like a baby when he 
visited Brahmonbaria. 

‘Suronjon, would you like to go with your mama to Calcutta?’ Kironmoyee had 
asked him. Suronjon had been disgusted by the question. 

It was four years ago, or even six, that he had last been to Mymensingh on some 
work for his party. Sitting by the window in the train, he saw green rice fields, 
trees extending into the horizon, huts, bales of straw, naked children playing 
about in waterholes and using their gamchha to bring in a catch of tiny fish, and 
the expression on a peasant’s face as he turned to look at the train. As he looked 
upon these sights, Suronjon thought that he was seeing the face of Bengal. The 
poet Jibanananda had felt that he did not need to see anything else on earth 
because he had seen the face of Bengal. However, Suronjon’s feeling of bliss had 
been jolted when he saw that the Ramlokkhonpur station had been renamed 
Ahmedbari, and that Kalir Bazar was now Fatemanagar and Krishnonagar had 
become Auliyanagar. The process of Islamization that was going on across the 
country had also affected the little train stations of Mymensingh. People referred 
to Brahmonbaria as B Baria, Brojomohon College of Borishal was called BM 
College, Murari Chand College had become MC College—were these acronyms 
a way of keeping the Hindu names hidden? Suronjon feared that these acronyms 
too would soon be replaced with names like Muhammad Ali College and Siraj- 
ud-daula College. The Jinnah Hall in Dhaka University had been renamed Surjo 
Sen Hall, and twenty-one years after the Liberation, those who had been opposed 
to the Liberation said that Surjo Sen was a robber and how could a hall be named 
after such a person? Obviously, this kind of reasoning was a demand to change 
the name and there was no reason to think that the government would not at 
some time give in to this demand. After all, the BNP was in power with the 
support of fundamentalist powers and was always trying to protect the interests 
of the fundamentalists. 

As Suronjon wandered the lanes and by-lanes of old Dhaka, he saw that the 
undamaged Hindu shops were closed. What was the guarantee that they could 
safely open their doors? However, they had opened again after the trouble in 



1990 and so would perhaps open again after the trouble in 1992. Maybe the 
Hindus were thick-skinned like rhinos and that was the reason why they could 
keep rebuilding damaged homes and broken shops. Ravaged homes and shops 
could perhaps be put together with bricks and mortar. But was it possible to 
make their broken minds and hearts whole again? 

In 1990, the Potuatuli Brahmo Samaj, the Sridhor Bigroho Mandir, the old 
monastery in Noya Bazar and the snake temple in Kayettuli had been damaged, 
plundered and set on fire. The famous M. Bhattacharya and Co. in Potuatuli, 
Hotel Raj, Dhakeshwari Jewellers, Evergreen Jewellers, New Ghosh Jewellers, 
Alpona Jewellers, Kashmiri Biriani House, Ruposree Jewellers, Manoshi 
Jewellers, Mitali Jewellers, Soma Store in Shakhari Bazar, Ananya Laundry, 
Krishna Hair Dresser, Tyre Tube Repairing, Saha Canteen, the floating Hotel 
Ujala at Sodorghat, as well as Panthonibas were robbed, ravaged and burnt. The 
Municipality Sweeper Colony in Noya Bazar was ransacked and burnt. The slum 
of the sweepers near the Dhaka District Court was also set on fire. The 
Horisobha Mandir of Chunkutia Purbopara in Keraniganj, the Kali temple, the 
temple in Mirbag, the Gosham Bazar Akhara, the Durga temple of Subhadhya 
Gosaibag, the temple in Chondranikara, the Kali temple in Poschimpara, the 
cremation grounds, the Ramkanai temple in Pubnodi in Teghoria, the Durga 
temple in Borishur Bazar in Kalindi, the Kali temple and the Monosa temple had 
all been pillaged and the images of gods broken. There were fifty houses in 
Shubhadhya that were set on fire including the house of Robi Misra, the son of 
Parrymohon Misra. Many houses, including the houses of Bhobotosh Ghosh and 
Poritosh Ghosh of Teghoria, those in the Hindu settlement of Mandail in Kalindi 
and 300 in Rishipara of Bongaon were ravaged and burnt. Suronjon had seen 
some of this and heard of the rest. 

He was finding it hard to decide where to go. Who were his people in this city of 
Dhaka? Who should he go to for some company, just to pass the time of day? 
Even though she had said that she would not, Maya had ended up giving him a 
hundred takas. He had kept the money in his pocket and did not really want to 
spend it. Once or twice he had thought of buying a packet of cigarettes—Bangla 
Five—but then if he bought it he would have no money left. He had never been 
particularly attached to money but this was money that Maya had given him. 
Sudhamoy used to give Suronjon money to get shirts and trousers made but he 
would end up spending that money on friends. Someone may have wanted to run 
away and get married but had no money—Suronjon would give him money to 



get married. He once gave the money he had for his exam fees to a young man 
called Rahmat. The young man’s mother was in hospital and they did not have 
enough money to buy medicine. Suronjon did not delay even for a moment and 
simply handed over the money he had for his fees. 

Should he go to Rotna? Rotna Mitra. Could it not be that he would not change 
Rotna’s surname after marriage? Why do women change their surnames with 
marriage? Before they are married they hang on to their father’s tail and after 
marriage it is their husband’s tail. Nonsense! Suronjon wanted to erase the Datta 
surname from his name. People were being destroyed by differences of religion 
and community. Bengalis ought to have Bengali names, irrespective of whether 
they were Hindu or Muslim. He had often felt that Nilanjona Maya would have 
been the best name for Maya. And he? What should he have been called? Maybe 
Nibir Suronjon? Or Suronjonsudha? Nikhil Suronjon? A name like that would 
have ensured that he would not have been tainted by the stigma of religion. He 
had seen that Bengali Muslims had this proclivity for Arabic names. Even very 
progressive young men who waxed eloquent about Bengali culture chose names 
like Faisal Rahman, Touhidul Islam or Faiaz Choudhury for their children. Why? 
Why would a Bengali person have an Arabic name? Suronjon would like to 
name his daughter Srotoshwini Bhalobasha which meant River of Fove, or Othoi 
Neelima, that is, Endless Blue. Of course, Othoi Neelima matched Nilanjona 
Maya. Well, he would reserve the name Othoi Neelima for Maya’s daughter. 

Suronjon kept walking. He walked aimlessly and yet, before he had left home, 
he had thought that he had so much to do. But these days, every time he left his 
house, he felt that he had nowhere to go. He felt that everyone was busy with 
their work and only he had nothing to do and nothing to be busy with. He just 
wanted to sit down and talk with someone in this terror-struck city. Should he go 
to Dulal’s house in Bongshal? Or to Mohadeb da’s house in Ajimpur? He could 
also go to Kajol Debnath’s house in Ispahani Colony. How come he was coming 
up with only Hindu names as he was trying to decide where to go? Belal had 
visited him yesterday. He could also think of going to Belal’s. Hyder had come 
the other day and not found him—he could go to Hyder’s to pass the time. Of 
course, there would be the same flurry of conversation in all their houses—Babri 
Masjid. They would talk about what was going on in India, how many people 
had died, what the BJP leaders said, which were the cities that had deployed the 
army, who had been arrested, how many political groups were banned, what 
would happen in the future and so on. He no longer liked listening to such stuff. 



The BJP there and the Jamaat here—they were the same. Both the groups wanted 
the same thing. They wanted to establish religious fundamentalism. If only the 
politics of religion could be forbidden in both the countries! It seemed like the 
hungry, meek, oppressed people of the third world could not be free of the 
unmoving rock of religion. He murmured Marx’s words to himself, words that 
he held dear: ‘Religious suffering is, at one and the same time, the expression of 
real suffering and a protest against real suffering. Religion is the sigh of the 
oppressed creature, the heart of a heartless world, and the soul of soulless 
conditions. It is the opium of the people.’ 

Suronjon walked around Wari, Nobabpur, Noya Bazar, Tanti Bazar, Court area, 
Rojoni Boshak lane, Gendaria and Begum Bazar and, finally, when it was past 
afternoon, he ended up at Kajol’s house. He was at home because all Hindus 
remained at home these days. Hindus were either hiding away from home or 
sitting holed up at home. 

‘Good for the unemployed Suronjon who has nothing better to do except wander 
around and chat with his friends,’ Suronjon thought to himself when he found 
Kajol home. 

There were some others there as well—Subhash Sinha, Taposh Pal, Dilip Dey, 
Nirmol Chatterjee, Onjon Majumdar, Jotin Chakrabarty, Saidur Rahman and 
Kobir Choudhury. 

‘What’s up? Quite a gathering of Hindus, isn’t it?’ 

No one laughed at what Suronjon said. He was the only one who laughed. 

‘What’s the matter? Why are you so sad? Is it because Hindus are being killed?’ 
asked Suronjon. 

‘Is there any reason why we should feel good?’ asked Subhash. 

Kajol Debnath was active in the Forum for the Unity of Hindus, Buddhists and 
Christians. Suronjon had never supported this forum. He had always thought that 
such a forum was a communal group and if one supported such a group the 
demand for doing away with religion-based politics would lose its steam. As far 
as this was concerned, Kajol always said that he had spent forty years waiting in 
hope but had finally been disillusioned and had brought together the forum for 
self-defence and self-help. 



‘Has Khaleda admitted even once that there are communal attacks in the 
country? She hasn’t even been to see the places that have been devastated,’ said 
someone. 

‘What is the Awami League doing?’ retorted Kajol. ‘They have made a 
statement. The Jamaat-e-Islami too had made a similar statement earlier. After 
the Awami League won the last election and was in power, there was a rumour 
that they would do away with “Bismillah” from the Constitution. Since they 
aren’t in power now they feel that they will lose popularity if they speak against 
the Eighth Amendment. Does the Awami League want to win elections or stay 
true to its policies? If they want to stay true then why aren’t they saying anything 
against this Bill?’ 

‘They’re thinking that they need to come to power so that they can make the 
changes needed,’ Saidur Rahman reasoned for the Awami League. 

‘You can’t trust anyone. Everyone will come to power and sing songs of Islam 
and oppose India. People in this country eagerly swallow Islam and opposition 
to India,’ said Kajol, shaking his head. 

‘Tell me, Kajol da,’ said Suronjon, sidestepping the discussion that was going on 
and returning to his earlier concern, ‘wouldn’t it have been better if you hadn’t 
made this communal group but had created a forum of non-communal people? 
Also, may I ask why Saidur Rahman isn’t a part of your group?’ 

‘Not being able to include Saidur Rahman isn’t our failure,’ said John 
Chakrabarty in a heavy voice. ‘It is the failure of those people who have come 
up with a state religion. We had not created such a forum earlier but why have 
we done so now? Bangladesh was not created out of nothing. Hindus, Buddhists, 
Christians and Muslims had all contributed to the creation of Bangladesh. But if 
a particular religion is declared the state religion then you create a sense of 
separation. No one loves their own country any less than another. However, 
when people see that because they are not Muslims, and because the state views 
their paternal religion to be a second- or third-class religion, and they become 
second- or third-class citizens because of their religious affiliation, then their 
anger and disappointment is terrible. And so, if a communal consciousness 
develops amongst them instead of a nationalist feeling, can we blame them?’ 

‘But what is the logic of having such a sectarian organization in a modern state?’ 
asked Suronjon in a low tone because the explanation had been aimed at him. 



‘But who is compelling those belonging to minority religions to form such 
sectarian organizations? They are the same people who are the proponents of the 
idea of a state religion, aren’t they? If the religion of a particular community is 
made the state religion then that state no longer remains a nationalist state. If a 
state has a state religion, then it may become a religious state at any time. This 
state is becoming a communal state and it is laughable to talk about communal 
harmony here. The Eighth Amendment is cocking a snook at Bengalis and the 
minorities have figured this out because they are bearing the brunt of it.’ 

‘Do you think that Muslims will gain if Islam is the state religion or if we have a 
religious state? I don’t think so.’ 

‘Certainly not. They will come to understand that finally, even if they don’t do 
so now.’ 

‘The Awami League could have played a good role in these times,’ said Onjon. 

‘Yes, but the Awami League Bill too does not propose doing away with the 
Eighth Amendment,’ said Suronjon. ‘Every modern, democratic person knows 
that it is a given that a democracy must be impartial to religion. I can’t 
understand why Islam must be made the state religion in a country where 86 per 
cent of the population is Muslim. The Muslims of Bangladesh are religious 
anyway, they don’t need a state religion.’ 

‘One cannot compromise one’s principles,’ said Jotin babu, quite forcefully. ‘The 
Awami League is trying to counter the misinformation campaign against it by 
somewhat compromising its principles.’ 

‘Actually, instead of criticizing the Jamaatis and the BNP, we are going after the 
Awami League,’ said Subhash, who had been listening quietly all this time. ‘Are 
they doing any better than the Awami League?’ 

‘See, there is nothing to say about our enemies,’ said Kajol, interrupting him. 
‘However, it hurts badly when we find that the people we are banking on have 
moved away from their ideals.’ 

‘Everyone is talking about impartiality towards religion. Impartiality means that 
one will take a similar view towards all religions; there is no question of 
favouring one over another. And secularism means “of this world”, or to put it 
simply, there will be no relationship between religion and the state.’ 



‘During Partition, Islamic fundamentalism won and gave birth to Pakistan,’ said 
an agitated Kajol Debnath. ‘However, Hindu fundamentalism lost in India. And 
because it lost, India has managed to be a modern, democratic and secular state. 
For the sake of Indian Muslims, the Hindus of this country were declared 
enemies as an excuse to chase the Hindus out. The idea is to grab the properties 
of the Hindus. And why shouldn’t the Hindus feel scared when the idea of an 
Islamist arrangement is brought up, reminiscent of Pakistani times? It is 
impossible for Hindus to survive in this country unless it becomes a secular 
state. One of our demands is that the Enemy Property Act has to go. There are no 
Hindus in the administration. From Pakistani times, there have been no Hindus 
at the level of secretary. There are very few Hindus in the army and the ones who 
are there don’t get promoted. I also don’t think there are any Hindus in the navy 
or the air force.’ 

‘Kajol da, there are no brigadiers or major generals amongst the Hindus,’ said 
Nirmol. ‘Out of seventy colonels, one is a Hindu; eight out of four hundred and 
fifty lieutenant colonels are Hindu; forty majors out of a thousand; eight captains 
out of thirteen hundred; three second lieutenants out of nine hundred; five 
hundred Hindu soldiers out of a total of eighty thousand. Out of forty thousand 
people in the Bangaldesh Rifles only three hundred are Hindus. And why are 
you only saying that there are no Hindu secretaries? There aren’t any Buddhist 
or Christian secretaries either! There are also no additional secretaries. There is 
one Hindu joint secretary out of a total of four hundred and thirty-four joint 
secretaries.’ 

‘Is there anyone in the Foreign Service from any of the minorities?’ said Kajol. ‘I 
don’t think there’s anyone.’ 

‘No, Kajol da, none,’ said Subhash, as he got up from the mora he was sitting on. 

Suronjon was sitting on the carpeted floor, leaning against a cushion. He was 
rather enjoying himself, listening to the discussion. 

‘If we look at Pakistani times and continue till the present, we find that under the 
Awami League, Monoronjon Dhar was in Japan for some time as the ambassador 
from Bangladesh.’ 

‘Hindus are usually overlooked for opportunities for higher education or 
training. Hindus no longer control any profitable businesses. If you want to start 
a business and don’t have a Muslim partner, you can’t be sure that a Hindu 



organization will get a licence. And of course, the industrial loan organization 
does not give loans to such businesses.’ 

‘Yes, I wore out my shoes trying to set up a garments business,’ said Onjon. ‘I 
didn’t get any help from the banks. I got a loan once I had a partnership with 
Afsar.’ 

‘Have you noticed that programmes on radio and television begin with readings 
from the Koran? The Koran is always referred to as a holy book. However, when 
there are readings from the Gita or the Tripitakas those books are never 
described as holy.’ 

‘Actually, no religious book is holy,’ said Suronjon. ‘All this is just mischief. We 
should get rid of religious texts. We can demand that there should be no 
proselytizing on radio or TV.’ 

The group went a bit quiet. Suronjon would have loved a cup of tea but it did not 
seem like anyone in that house was going to make any. He felt like stretching out 
on the carpet. He wanted to lie down and savour the pain that everyone present 
was regurgitating. 

‘Verses from the Koran are read at all government functions and meetings. Why 
are there no readings from the Gita? All through the year there are only two 
holidays for Hindu government officials and workers. They really don’t have 
much opportunity for taking leave at will. Every institution announces plans of 
building mosques but there are never any plans for temples. Every year tens of 
million takas are spent on building new mosques or on the renovation of old 
mosques, but is there any spending on temples, churches or pagodas?’ 

‘Will you be happy if there are readings from the Gita on radio and TV?’ asked 
Suronjon, raising his head from his prone position. ‘Will people benefit greatly if 
temples are built? The twenty-first century is nearly here and we still want 
religion to be present in society and the state. Please ask for the spheres of state, 
society and education to be free of religion. We have to stop religious functions 
and religious worship in schools, colleges and universities. Textbooks should no 
longer carry biographies of religious leaders. Political leaders should be 
forbidden from supporting any religious activities. If any political leader 
participates in any religious programme or patronizes any such activity, that 
leader must be expelled from the party. No government media of communication 
should be used for proselytizing. Application forms should not ask for the 



religious affiliation of the applicant.’ 

‘You have moved far ahead in your thinking,’ said Kajol Debnath, laughing in 
response to Suronjon’s remarks. ‘Your proposals may work in a secular country 
but not here, in this country. 

‘We, the Bangladesh Forum for the Unity of Students and Youth, had a meeting 
today, in front of the Press Club. We have submitted a petition to the home 
minister asking for the rebuilding of damaged temples, compensation for 
damaged homes, compensation and rehabilitation of the destitute, punishment 
for the guilty and an end to the politics of communalism.’ 

‘This government will not accept even one of your demands,’ said Suronjon, 
getting up. He had been lying on the floor all this while, resting his head on a 
cushion. 

‘And why should they?’ said Kobir Choudhury. ‘The home minister is a traitor, a 
razakar. All of us know that in 1971 this man used to stand on the Kachpur 
Bridge and guard Pakistani camps.’ 

‘It is the razakars who are in power now,’ said Saidur Rahman. ‘Sheikh Mujib 
forgave them. Ziaur Rahman brought them to power. Ershad made them even 
more powerful. And of course, Khaleda Zia came to power with the direct 
support of the razakars.’ 

‘I heard that in Cox’s Bazar they have broken the Sebakhola temple. They’ve 
broken the chitamandir too. They’ve destroyed the central Kali temple in the 
Idgaon Bazar of Jalalabad; the main Durga temple in Hindupara, the Monosa 
temple, the Hori temple and the clubhouse in Machhuapara have all been burnt 
to a cinder. The Sarbojonin Durga temple in the Islamabad Hindupara, the Durga 
temple in Boalkhali, the Advaita Chintahori Math, the house of the head of the 
math and along with these five other family temples have also been reduced to 
ashes. The Hori temple in Boalkhali has been plundered. Eight temples in 
Choufoldondi, six houses and two shops have been completely burnt. A total of 
one hundred and sixty-five families in the Hindupara have had all their 
possessions plundered. Five Hindu shops in the bazar have been ravaged and 
Hindus are being beaten up everywhere. The rice silos in Hindu homes have had 
kerosene poured on them and been set on fire. The Bhoirobbari in Ukhia has 
been destroyed completely. The Kali temple in Teknaf and the priest’s house 
have been burnt down. The temple in Sarbang too has been broken and burnt. 



Three temples and eleven homes in Moheshkhali have been burnt. Four ‘Gita 
schools’ have been burnt. They have burnt and broken the Kali temple and the 
Hori temple in Kalaram Bazar. Six temples including the Kali temple and the 
naatmandir in the Kutubdia Boroghop Bazar have been set on fire. In the market, 
the shops of four artisans have been plundered. In Ali Akbar Dale, all the 
household possessions of fifty-one fisherfolk families have been completely 
burnt. Three children have died in such fires in Kutubdia. The Sarbojanin Kali 
temple of Ramur Idgorh and the Hori Mandir of the Jelepara have been broken 
and burnt. So many homes in Fatehkhankul have been burnt and devastated.’ 

‘Oh, let your news of burning and destruction be,’ said Suronjon, interrupting 
Taposh Pal. ‘Why don’t you sing something instead?’ 

‘Sing?’ Everyone present was stunned. Was it possible to sing at such a time? 
Was today a day like any other? The homes, shops and temples of the Hindus of 
the land were being plundered, broken, burnt. And Suronjon wanted someone to 
sing! 

‘I am very hungry, Kajol da,’ said Suronjon, moving away from the idea of the 
song. ‘Can you give me a meal? Some rice?’ 

Some people were surprised that Suronjon had chosen such an inconvenient time 
to ask for rice. Suronjon wanted to eat a bellyful of rice. He wanted a plateful of 
rice with dried fish. There would be flies buzzing all around—he would wave 
them away with his left hand and eat. He had once seen Ramratiya eat like that, 
sitting in the courtyard of their Brahmopolli house. Ramratiya was the sweeper 
of the Rajbari School. She had brought Maya home from school. Maya had an 
upset tummy that day. She was very young then and had not had the sense to 
msh to the toilet and was crying as she stood in the school compound because 
her pyjamas were soiled. The headmistress had asked Ramratiya to take Maya 
home. Kironmoyee had given Ramratiya some rice to eat. If he had not seen 
Ramratiya eat, Suronjon would never have believed that something as 
commonplace as rice could be eaten with such pleasure! But now he had asked 
for rice before a roomful of people! Was he going mad? Maybe not mad—does 
madness bring such heart-wrenching tears? There were grave discussions going 
on in the room and it would create a terrible scene if he were to burst into tears. 
He had roamed around in the sun all day long. He was supposed to go to Pulok’s 
house to return the money. The banknote that Maya had given him was lying 
unspent. He must go to Pulok’s house tonight. He was hungry and sleepy as 



well. 


In his slumber, Suronjon heard someone saying that the villagers of Norsinghdi 
Loharkanda village had turned Basona Rani Choudhury out of her own home. 
They frightened Basona’s son with a knife and made the family sign on blank 
sheets of paper. They also said that if they let anyone know of this incident they 
would kill Basona and her two sons. Did Basona look? Was she as soft, meek 
and unwilling to create a fuss? Yunus Sardar’s people raped Sobita Rani and 
Pushpo Rani in Romjanpur village of Madaripur. In Dumuria in Khulna, two 
sisters, Orchona Rani Biswas and Bhogoboti Biswas were both dragged off a 
rickshaw van at Malopara on their way home and raped at Wajed Ali’s house. 
Who raped them? Who were they? Men called Modhu, Shaukat and Aminur. In 
Chittagong in Patia, Badsha Mian, Nur Islam and Nur Hussain had entered the 
house of Uttom Das, son of Porimol Das, at three in the morning and killed him. 
UttonTs people had gone to court and so now there was a plan afoot to evict 
them from UttonTs house. Sobita Rani Dey, a student of Borolekha School, was 
studying at night when Nijamuddin came with some men and abducted her. 
Sobita was never found again. Shefali Rani Datta, the daughter of Nripendro 
Chondro Datta of Bogura, was abducted and forced to change her religion. The 
administration did not help at all. In the Shuro and Bagdanga villages of Joshor, 
armed men surrounded the houses of Hindus, plundered and beat up the people 
inside, and then raped eleven women through the night. And then? What 
happened after that? It seemed like someone wanted to know. And the person 
who wanted to know—were his eyes wide with fear, disgust or with some other 
kind of thrill? Suronjon’s eyes were shut, he was sleepy, he had no desire to find 
out who was so curious as to want to hear details about Sabitri Ray of Ghoshbag 
in Noakhali, who was now wandering in the streets with her husband, 
Mohonbashi Ray, and their daughter. Abdul Halim Nonu, Abdur Rob and 
Bachchu Mian went to SabitrTs house in Alipur one day, threatened the family 
with knives and took away 18,000 takas. They had that money because they had 
sold some agricultural land to raise money for their daughter’s wedding 
expenses. The men also told the Rays that they should transfer their remaining 
land to them and leave for India, otherwise they would be killed. As they left, the 
men took away the cows from the shed. What would happen if Sabitri did not go 
to India? Nothing very much—she would be killed. Three hundred and sixty 
families of Shapmari village in Sherpur, belonging to the caste of cowherds, had 
left the country because they were tortured by fundamentalists. Local Muslim 



men of Katiadi in Kishorganj forged documents and usurped land and property 
belonging to Charu Chondro Dey Sarkar, Sumontomohon Dey Sarkar, 
Jotindromohon Dey Sarkar and Dinesh Chondro Dey Sarkar. Efforts were on to 
present forged documents and evict the family of Ronjon Rajbhor of Dapunia in 
Mymensingh from their family home. Ronjon’s sisters, Maloti and Ramroti, 
were forcibly converted to Islam and married off to Muslim men and then turned 
out of their marital homes soon after marriage. Muslim sharecroppers had 
forcibly occupied twenty bighas of land in Balighata village in Joypurhat 
belonging to Narayan Chondro Kund. They built their own homes on the 
usurped lands. Suronjon was asleep, yet awake. He did not want to hear the 
voices that were floating into his ears. Ali Master, Abul Bashar, Shohid Morol 
and others launched a commando-like attack with guns in Chorgorkul of 
Narayanganj and destroyed the houses of six families. They grabbed everything 
belonging to Subhash Mandal, Sontosh, Netai and Khetromohon, and evicted 
them from their homes and lands. 

‘Wake up, Suronjon,’ someone called him. ‘Eat, here’s some rice for you.’ 

He thought that it was Kajol da calling him. Maya usually called him like that. 
‘Come, Dada, I’ve served your food, come and eat.’ He planned to spend Maya’s 
money that night. He would buy some sleeping pills. He felt like he had not slept 
in ages. Bedbugs attacked him every night. His bed was full of bugs—as a boy 
he had watched Kironmoyee kill bedbugs on the floor by hitting them with ‘hand 
fans’. He must tell Maya and kill all the bedbugs in his room that very night. 
They bit him all night long. They bit him inside his head. Suronjon’s head started 
buzzing. He felt nauseated. Amidst all this, someone said that he was from 
Rajbari—that was probably Taposh’s voice—and that they had burnt thirty 
temples there and houses and other buildings near those temples. 

This was followed by another voice bubbling out and filling the evening: ‘Listen 
to this bit of news from Noakhali! They’ve plundered and burnt seven houses 
and the Awdhorchand Ashram in Sundolpur village. Three houses in 
Jogodanondopur village were ransacked and burnt. And another three houses in 
Gongapur village. Ragorgaon village, Doulotpur, Ghoshbag, Maijdi, the Kali 
temple in Sonarpur, the akhara at Binodpur, the Kali temple at Choumuhoni, 
Durgapur village, Kutubpur, Gopalpur, the Okhondo Ashram at Sultanpur and 
several temples at the Chhoani Bazar have been destroyed. Ten temples and 
eighteen houses were set on fire in Babupur Tetuia, Mahdipur, Rajganj Bazar, 



Tangir Paar, Kajirhaat, Rosulpur, Jomidarhaat, Choumuhoni Porabari and in 
Bhobobhodri village. In Bororajpur village in Companiganj nineteen houses 
were plundered and awful things were done to the women. And a man called 
Biplob Bhowmik was chopped to pieces with a sickle.’ 

If only Suronjon could block his ears with cotton wool! All around him people 
were discussing the Babri Masjid matter and there were stories of breaking and 
burning. Oh, if only Suronjon could find some solitude! It would be good if he 
could get away to Mymensingh. There was far less breaking and damaging there. 
His body may have felt soothed if he could have spent an entire afternoon 
bathing in the Brahmaputra. He got up swiftly. Many people who were earlier in 
the room had left. Suronjon too decided to leave. 

‘There’s rice for you on the table. Please eat before you leave,’ said Kajol da. 
‘You fell asleep at an odd time. You’re all right, I hope.’ 

‘No, thank you, Kajol da,’ said Suronjon. ‘I won’t eat. Don’t feel like it. I’m not 
feeling so good.’ 

‘What is this now?’ 

‘I’m sorry but that’s how things are. I feel hungry and then the hunger 
disappears. There’s a sour taste in my mouth and heartburn. I feel sleepy but 
when I go to bed, I can’t sleep.’ 

‘You’re losing heart, Suronjon,’ said Jotin Chakrabarty, placing a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘Can we afford to be so disheartened? Be strong. All of us have a life 
to live.’ 

Suronjon was standing with his head bowed. Jotin da sounded like Sudhamoy. It 
was so long since he had sat by his ailing father. He would not stay out late this 
evening. One always got held up at Kajol da’s house because so many people 
came there and there were long, intense discussions. There were complex 
political and sociological discussions till the wee hours. Suronjon would listen to 
some and not pay heed to others. 

Suronjon left without eating. He had not eaten at home in ages. He decided to eat 
at home that evening. He wanted to eat with Maya, Kironmoyee and Sudhamoy 
—all of them together. There was a vast distance now between him and the 
others at home; he had created that distance. Suronjon wanted to break down that 
wall. He had felt very good that morning and he wanted to be with the others 



with that sense of well-being, and laugh and talk, like they had when he was a 
child and they sat in the sun eating steamed pithe. Today, it would not be like 
they were father and son, or brother and sister, but as though they were all 
friends, very close friends. He would not go visiting again this evening—not to 
Pulok’s house, or Rotna’s. He would go home to Tikatuli, eat something as 
ordinary as rice and dal, and then chat till late at night with everyone and then 
sleep. 

Kajol da walked him down to the gate. 

'Look, it’s not a good idea for you to be going around the city like this,’ he said 
with great concern. ‘We’re staying within this compound, not venturing out at 
all. All the people you found in my house today live close by. And you’re 
wandering the city all by yourself! You never know what might happen.’ 

Suronjon did not say anything but walked away swiftly. He had money and 
could easily have taken a rickshaw but he felt strangely attached to the money 
that Maya had given him. He did not want to spend it. He had not smoked a 
cigarette all day. Now that the evening was darkening, he craved a cigarette and 
that got the better of his attachment to Maya’s money. He stood in a shop and 
bought a packet of Bangla Five and felt like a king. He walked up to the crossing 
of Karkorail and then took a rickshaw. It seemed like the city went to sleep 
rather early these days. When people were not well they went to sleep early and 
it was the same thing with the city. What ailed the city? He remembered that one 
of his friends had once had a big boil on his bottom and had screamed in pain all 
day but he was terrified of medicines and shivered at the sight of injection 
syringes. Suronjon thought that the city had a huge boil on its arse. 

Four 

‘Oh Maya, what is the matter with Suronjon?’ asked Sudhamoy. ‘Where is he 
roaming about during these troubled times?’ 

‘He said that he’d go to Pulok da’s house. Must be chatting there.’ 

‘But that shouldn’t keep him away till evening!’ 

‘I don’t know. What can I say? He should be back.’ 

‘Doesn’t he ever think that his folks at home are worried and he should come 
back?’ 



'Let it be. Don’t talk so much/ Maya said, interrupting Sudhamoy. ‘All this 
talking is making you tired. It’s not good for you. Lie down quietly. Eat a bit. 
After that, if you want me to read to you, I’ll do that. You’ll take your sleeping 
pills at ten o’clock and go to sleep. Dada will be back in the meanwhile, don’t 
worry.’ 

‘You’re in a hurry to make me recover, Maya. I’d rather be in bed for a few more 
days. Getting well has its share of problems.’ 

‘What kind of problems?’ asked Maya as she sat on her father’s bed, mixing his 
rice. 

‘You are feeding me,’ said Sudhamoy, laughing. ‘Kironmoyee gives me 
massages every day. Will I get all this care once I’m well? Then I will have to 
see patients, go to the market and quarrel at least twice a day with you.’ 

Maya stared unblinking at the sight of her father laughing. This was the first 
time he had laughed since his illness. 

‘Please open all the windows,’ he told Kironmoyee. ‘I don’t like the room so 
dark. I also want some fresh air. This time I didn’t get to experience the winter 
breeze. Do we only love the breezes of spring? In my youth, I used to be out in 
the cold air sticking posters on walls, wearing just a thin shirt. Moni Singh and I 
wandered the hills in Susong Durgapur. Kironmoyee, do you know anything 
about the Tonk Movement and the Hajong Revolt of those times?’ 

‘You told me so many things after we were married,’ said Kironmoyee, who was 
feeling good. ‘Moni Singh and you once stayed the night at a stranger’s house in 
Netrokona.’ 

‘Kiron, is Suronjon wearing anything warm?’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Maya, curling her lips. ‘Like you, he wears only a thin shirt. He is 
a revolutionary of these times, busy managing contemporary political currents, 
and is never affected by changes in the rhythms of nature.’ 

‘Where does he go all day?’ asked Kironmoyee in an angry tone. ‘Does he eat 
anything? He is becoming more and more indisciplined.’ 

Someone knocked on the door. Was Suronjon back? Kironmoyee, who was 
sitting next to Sudhamoy, went to open the door. It did sound like Suronjon! Of 



course, on nights when he was very late, Suronjon went straight into his room. 
Sometimes he also locked his door before leaving. Even when he did not lock 
his door from the outside, he managed to unbolt it without stepping into the main 
part of the house. Since it was not very late yet, it was probably Suronjon. Maya 
was mashing food for Sudhamoy with her hands to make it really soft so that he 
had no trouble eating. Sudhamoy had been on a liquid diet for days. The doctor 
had now prescribed a semi-solid diet. A fish stew had been cooked for 
Sudhamoy. As Maya was mixing the stew into the rice, she heard the knock on 
the door. Kironmoyee stood at the door inquiring who it was. Sudhamoy strained 
to hear the response to Kironmoyee’s question. Seven young men barged into the 
house as soon as Kironmoyee opened the door. Four of them were holding thick 
sticks and before they could figure out what the others had in their hands, the 
men had pushed past Kironmoyee and gone into the house. They were perhaps 
around twenty-one or twenty-two years old. Two of them were wearing kurta 
pyjamas and caps. The others were in trousers and shirts. They did not say a 
word to anyone as they came in; they started damaging everything in a frenzy— 
chairs, tables, cupboards with glass doors, television, radio, pots and pans, 
glasses, bowls, books, dressing tables, clothes, pedestal fans—anything that they 
could find. Sudhamoy tried to sit up but could not. Maya yelled out, ‘Baba!’ 
Kironmoyee closed the door and stood stupefied. What a terrible sight. 

‘Bastards! You’ve broken the Babri Masjid. Do you think we’ll spare you?’ said 
one of them, as he drew a large sickle from his waistband. 

Not a single thing in their home was left undamaged. Everything was broken. 
Things were destroyed in a flash—they could not even begin to comprehend it. 
Maya too was standing still, stunned. Then suddenly, she screamed when one of 
them pulled her by the hand. Kironmoyee too screamed, breaking down her wall 
of tolerance. Sudhamoy could only groan. He was unable to speak. He watched 
as they pulled Maya away. Maya clung to the bedposts and tried to stay put. 
Kironmoyee ran and threw her arms around Maya. They pulled Maya away— 
brushing aside the women’s strength and their screams. ‘Oh, my sons, let her be. 
Let my daughter be,’ shrieked Kironmoyee as she ran after them. 

There were two baby taxis waiting on the road. Maya’s hands were still covered 
with the rice she had been mixing for Sudhamoy. Her dupatta had slipped off. 

She was screaming for her mother, a desperate look on her face. Kironmoyee 
had used every bit of strength she had but had not been able to hold Maya back. 



Ignoring their large, shining knives, she had tried to push two of them away, in 
vain. She kept running behind the two vehicles as they drove away. They’ve 
taken my daughter away. Help me, my brother,’ she pleaded with each and every 
passer-by. 

Kironmoyee stopped at the shop at the end of the road. Her hair had come loose, 
her feet were bare. 

‘Please help me, brother,’ she told Moti Mian. ‘Some people have just taken 
away Maya, my daughter.’ 

Everyone looked at Kironmoyee with cold eyes. It was as if a madwoman was 
walking about spewing gibberish. Kironmoyee kept running. 

Suronjon was shocked to see the door to their home wide open. All their things 
were in disarray, the table was overturned and books and papers were on the 
floor. Mattresses and sheets had been flung off the beds. The clothes horse was 
broken and clothes were lying all over the place. He felt that he was about to 
suffocate. He went into another room. The room was full of shattered glass, 
broken bits of furniture, torn books and damaged medicine bottles. Sudhamoy 
lay face down on the floor. He was in pain. He could not see either Maya or 
Kironmoyee. Suronjon felt too terrified to ask what had happened. Why was 
Sudhamoy on the floor? Where were the others? As he opened his mouth to talk, 
Suronjon realized that his voice was trembling. He stood there stunned. 

‘They have taken Maya away,’ said Sudhamoy slowly, painfully. 

Suronjon’s entire being was shaken. 

‘Taken away? Who? Where? When?’ 

Sudhamoy had been lying there, unable to move or even call anyone. Suronjon 
picked Sudhamoy up and laid him on the bed. Sudhamoy was panting hard and 
sweating a great deal. 

‘Where’s Ma?’ Suronjon asked, his voice barely a whisper. 

Sudhamoy’s face was blue with anxiety and despair. He was shaking from top to 
toe. Anything could happen if his blood pressure went up. Suronjon could not 
decide what to do—should he stay and look after Sudhamoy, or go looking for 
Maya? He felt his arms and legs trembling. And his head felt like there were 



angry, turbulent waters whirling inside. In his mind’s eye he saw the pitiful sweet 
face of a tiny kitten being pursued by a gang of fierce dogs. Suronjon darted out 
of the room. ‘I will bring Maya back, Baba, somehow,’ he said, touching his 
father’s unmoving hand. 

Suronjon banged hard on Hyder’s door. He banged so hard that Hyder himself 
opened the door. He was startled to see Suronjon. 

‘What’s up, Suronjon? What’s happened?’ 

Initially, Suronjon was unable to speak. His pain was choking him. 

‘Some people have taken Maya away,’ Suronjon somehow mumbled. He did not 
need to explain who had taken Maya away. 

‘When?’ 

Suronjon did not say anything in reply. Was it not enough to know that Maya 
had been taken away? Was the timing important? Hyder’s brow wrinkled in 
thought. He had been to a party meeting and had just come home. He had not 
even changed his clothes. In fact, he had just begun unbuttoning his shirt when 
Suronjon knocked. Suronjon was staring blankly at Hyder. His expression was 
like the one on people’s faces after they lose everything in the floods. Suronjon 
stood holding the door, his hand shaking. He clasped that hand in his other hand 
to stop the shaking. 

‘Calm down. Sit down and let’s figure out what to do,’ said Hyder with his hand 
on his shoulder. 

Suronjon burst into tears as soon as he felt Hyder’s touch. 

‘Bring Maya back, Hyder. Give me Maya,’ sobbed Suronjon as he wrapped his 
arms around Hyder. 

Suronjon began slipping to the floor as he sobbed. He finally collapsed at 
Hyder’s feet. Hyder was taken aback. Suronjon had always been as strong as 
iron and he had never seen him cry. Hyder lifted him up. Hyder was hungry 
because he had not had dinner. 

‘Come, let’s go,’ he said, with Suronjon riding pillion on his Honda motorcycle. 
They searched the lanes and by-lanes of Tikatuli. They went into houses 
Suronjon did not know. They went to some cigarette shops that were very dimly 



lit and Hyder had whispered conversations there. Hyder’s Honda did the rounds 
from Tikatuli to English Road, went on to Nobabpur, Lokkhi Bazar, Lalmohon 
Saha Street, Bokshi Bazar, Lalbag, Sutrapur, Wise Ghat, Sodorghat, Pyarimohon 
Das Road, Abhoy Das Lane, Narinda, Alu Bazar, Thathari Bazar, Pyaridas Road, 
Babu Bazar, Urdu Road and Chok Bazar. They waded through waterlogged 
muddy alleys and Hyder knocked on dark doors and searched for someone— 
Suronjon did not know who. Every time Hyder stopped somewhere, Suronjon 
hoped that they would find Maya. Maybe this is where they were keeping Maya 
with her hands and feet tied and beating her. Were they only beating her or doing 
other things as well? Suronjon kept his ears open to catch the sounds of Maya 
crying. 

Suronjon heard sounds of sobbing near Lokkhi Bazar and asked Hyder to stop 
his Honda. 

‘Doesn’t that sound like Maya crying?’ asked Suronjon. 

They followed the sounds of the sobs. They found a child crying in a tin shack. 
Hyder did a thorough search—he looked everywhere. The night got darker. 
Suronjon did not stop. Red-eyed young men were clustered at the top of every 
lane. Every time Suronjon came upon such a group he thought that they were the 
ones who had done it—they had taken his poor, dear sister Maya and held her 
against her wishes. 

‘Hyder, why haven’t you found her? Why haven’t you found Maya yet?’ 

‘I am trying hard.’ 

‘We must find Maya tonight, somehow.’ 

‘There’s not a single ruffian kind of fellow that I’m leaving out. What can I do if 
I can’t find her?’ 

Suronjon was chain-smoking. Maya had paid for the cigarettes. 

‘Come, let’s go into this restaurant, Superstar. I’m hungry,’ said Hyder. 

Hyder ordered paratha and a meat curry for both of them. Suronjon wanted to eat 
but the bit of paratha remained in his hand—he could not take it to his mouth. As 
time went by, the feeling of emptiness grew in his chest. Hyder ate heartily and 
then lit a cigarette. Suronjon rushed him. 



‘Come, let’s go. We haven’t found her yet.’ 

‘Where else shall we look? We have looked everywhere. You’ve seen that!’ 

‘Dhaka is a tiny city. And we can’t find Maya here! Is that possible? Let’s go to 
the police station.’ 

The men at the police station wrote down their complaint with expressionless 
faces. And that was it! 

‘It doesn’t look like they’ll do anything,’ said Suronjon as they left the police 
station. 

‘They might.’ 

‘Let’s go towards Wari. Do you know anyone there?’ 

‘I’ve put our party men to work. They’re searching too. Please don’t worry so 
much.’ 

Hyder was trying hard but Suronjon was tortured by anxiety. They roamed Old 
Dhaka all night on Hyder’s Honda. They went to the drinking holes of gangsters, 
their gambling dens and also to homes of smugglers. And then it was time for 
the azan! Suronjon had always liked the melody of the azan—set to the Bhairavi 
raga. Today, he did not like it at all. The azan had begun and that meant that the 
night was gone and they had not found Maya. Hyder stopped his Honda at 
Tikatuli. 

‘Suronjon, don’t feel so bad,’ he said. ‘Let’s see what can be done tomorrow.’ 

Kironmoyee was sitting in the ransacked room, staring at the door with 
anguished eyes. Sudhamoy also lay anxious and unmoving, counting the 
sleepless hours and hoping that Suronjon would return with Maya. They saw 
Suronjon return alone. Maya was not with him. They were speechless as they 
looked at the tired and sorrowful Suronjon, failure and shame written on his 
face. Did this mean that Maya would never be found? Both of them appeared 
shrunk with fear. All the doors and windows of their house were shut. There was 
no ventilation and the rooms were full of stale air. Everything smelt dank. They 
looked like their arms, legs, head had all curled up. They looked like ghosts and 
Suronjon did not feel like talking to anyone. The two of them had eyes full of 
questions. Of course, there was only one answer to all the questions: Maya had 



not been found. 


Suronjon sat on the floor with his legs stretched out. He was feeling sick. By 
now, Maya had possibly been raped many times over. Maybe Maya would come 
back soon, like she had come back after going missing for two days when she 
was six years old. Suronjon had kept the door open so that Maya could come 
back with pensive steps like she had returned when she was a child. Oh, let her 
come back to this small, devastated and bereft family. Hyder had promised that 
he would continue to search for Maya. Was that enough for Suronjon to dream 
that Maya would come back? Why did they abduct Maya? Simply because she 
was a Hindu? And how many more rapes would Hindus have to submit to, how 
much more blood and property would they have to forfeit so that they may live 
in this country? How long could they live with their heads in the sand? Suronjon 
asked these questions of himself but could not come up with answers. 

Kironmoyee was sitting in a corner of the room with her back to the wall. 

They said, “Mashima, we have come to check whether everything is all right”,’ 
she said to herself. ‘“We live here, in this locality. Please open the door.” How 
old were they—twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two? Was it possible for me to match 
their strength? I went to all our neigbours and cried, and everyone merely 
listened. Some people made some sympathetic noises but no one lifted a finger 
to help. One of them was called Rofik—one of the men wearing a cap called out 
that name. She had hidden in Parul’s house for a few days. She would have been 
saved if she had been there. Will Maya not come back? They may as well have 
burnt the house down. Is it because our landlord is a Muslim that they didn’t 
burn the house? Why didn’t they kill us? They could have killed me but left the 
blameless girl alone. I have lived my life. Her life is only beginning.’ 

Suronjon felt giddy; it felt as if his head was whirling violently. He vomited, 
flooding the bathroom. 

Part seven 

One 

The sun’s rays lit up the veranda. The black-and-white cat was walking about. 
Was it looking for scraps or searching for Maya? Maya used to carry her around 
and she would curl up and sleep under Maya’s quilt. Did she know that Maya 
was not there? 



Maya must be crying a lot. Maybe she was crying out for her brother too. Had 
they bound Maya’s arms and legs? Had they stuffed her mouth with cloth? A 
young woman of twenty-one was very different from a little girl of six. The 
reasons for abducting a twenty-one-year-old woman were also different from the 
reasons for taking away a six-year-old girl. Suronjon could well imagine the 
things seven men could do with a woman of twenty-one! His whole being went 
rigid with anger and pain. His body seemed almost lifeless, as if he were dead. 
Was Suronjon alive? Oh yes, he was alive. Maya was not there. Of course, that 
did not mean that Maya’s people would die because Maya was not there! 
Anyway, no one gives one’s life for the sake of another. Human beings are very 
selfish. 

Hyder was certainly looking for Maya. Yet Suronjon continued to feel that 
Hyder had not given his best to the search. Suronjon was using one Muslim to 
hunt for another Muslim—set a thief to catch a thief. As Suronjon lay in bed and 
watched the cat basking in the sun on the balcony, he suddenly had a strong 
suspicion that Hyder knew who had taken Maya away. When Hyder was wolfing 
down his food at Superstar restaurant there had been no concern on his face. In 
fact, once he had eaten, he had belched with immense satisfaction and had a 
leisurely smoke. Looking at him, it was difficult to understand that he was out 
searching for someone and that it was necessary to find her as early as possible. 
And anyway, he often roamed about the city all night. So was he only indulging 
himself that night? Was he not really keen on finding Maya? It was as if he was 
somehow meeting the obligations of friendship. He wasn’t at all forceful with 
the people at the police station, and with his party men too, he first spoke of 
party matters and then talked about Maya’s abduction, as if Maya was not top 
priority, but of secondary importance. Was that because Hindus were second- 
class citizens? 

Suronjon found it difficult to believe that Maya was not in the next room. He felt 
that if he went to the other room, he would find Maya helping Sudhamoy 
exercise his right arm. He felt that if he went into that room, he would find the 
olive-skinned girl looking at him with a beseeching expression that said, ‘Dada, 
please do something.’ He had never done anything for the poor girl. Her older 
brother had never met her demands for anything—taking her out, buying her 
something or giving her something. Yes, Maya had made demands, but he had 
never met those demands because he had been wrapped up in himself. He had 
his friends, his discussions and preoccupations, his party commitments. He was 



not particularly affected by the joys and sorrows of Maya, Kironmoyee and 
Sudhamoy. Suronjon had been keen on shaping his country. Had Suronjon’s 
beloved country shaped up the way he had wished? 

Suronjon raced to Hyder’s house as soon as it was nine o’clock. Hyder lived 
close by. Suronjon waited in the drawing room. As he waited, Suronjon 
remembered that one of those seven men was called Rofik and wondered 
whether Hyder knew him. Was it possible that Rofik was related to Hyder? 
Suronjon shuddered. Hyder woke up after two hours. 

‘Is she back?’ he asked Suronjon. 

‘Would I be here now if she were back?’ 

‘Oh,’ said Hyder, sounding detached. He was bare-bodied and wearing a lungi. 

‘It’s not been very cold this season, has it?’ he said, rubbing himself. ‘We have a 
meeting at the party chair’s place today. We’ll probably prepare for a rally. It’s a 
shame that riots broke out exactly at the time when the matter with Ghulam 
Azam was at its peak. Actually, all this has been engineered by the BNR They 
wanted to divert attention from the issue.’ 

‘Hyder, do you know anybody called Rofik? One of them in the gang was called 
Rofik.’ 

‘Where does he live?’ 

‘Don’t know. He’s around twenty-one or twenty-two. May even be from this 
neighbourhood.’ 

‘I don’t know anyone who fits that description. Anyway, I’ll ask people to find 
out.’ 

‘Let’s go out. Doesn’t make sense to waste time. I can’t bear to look at my 
parents. My father had already had a stroke and I hope this kind of stress doesn’t 
lead to something worse.’ 

‘It’s not right for you to be out with me now.’ 

‘Why? Why isn’t it right?’ 

‘Why don’t you understand? Please try to understand.’ 



Suronjon easily understood why Hyder did not want him to go along with him. It 
was not right to be out together because Suronjon was Hindu and as a Hindu it 
was not proper for him to criticize any Muslim—even if the Muslim were a 
thief, a brigand or a murderer. And maybe, wanting to free a Hindu woman from 
the clutches of her Muslim captors was a display of arrogance. 

Suronjon left. Where should he go now? Home? He did not want to go back to a 
house that echoed emptiness. His parents were thirsting like the mythical chatok 
birds and waiting for Suronjon to return with Maya and end their torment. He 
did not feel like going back home without Maya. Hyder had apparently entrusted 
his party men to look for Maya and Suronjon wanted to believe that they would 
rescue Maya one of these days. Yet he was apprehensive and wondered why they 
should care. After all, they felt no pity for her. Did Muslims feel any sympathy 
for Hindus? If they did, then how was it that Muslim homes in the 
neighbourhood were not plundered? It was Suronjon’s house that was ravaged, 
and those of Gopal Haidar and Kajolendu Dey that were burnt. Suronjon did not 
go back home. He roamed the streets. He searched for Maya all over the city. 
What had she done wrong that they took her away like that? Was it so wrong to 
be a Hindu? Being a Hindu was so terribly wrong that it was all right to trash her 
house, beat her as they wished, drag her away, rape her? Suronjon walked all 
over the place. He ran. Every time he saw a young man on the road who seemed 
to be in his early twenties, he wondered whether he was one of those who had 
taken Maya away. That feeling persisted. 

He bought some muri from a grocer in Islampur. The shopkeeper looked at him 
out of the corner of his eye and Suronjon felt that this man too knew that his 
sister had been abducted. He walked around aimlessly and then sat for quite 
some time on the ruins of the Noya Bazar monastery. He could find no relief. It 
was difficult to go visiting because the only topic of conversation was the 
destruction of the Babri Masjid and its aftermath. 

‘You folk can break our masjid, so what’s the problem if we break your 
temples?’ said Selim, laughing, the other day. There was no reason to think that 
because Selim was laughing the thought had not crossed his mind. 

Maybe Maya had already come home. That was a possibility. It was important 
that she came back even if she had been raped. She had to come back. Suronjon 
went back home thinking that Maya had returned, and was met with two people 
sitting still, unmoving, with their eyes and ears on alert, waiting for her to return. 



What could be more cruel, pitiless and terrible than the fact that Maya had not 
come back! Suronjon lay down with his head buried in his pillow. He could hear 
the sounds of Sudhamoy groaning in the other room. Suronjon could not sleep a 
wink because the night’s silence was pierced by a sound persistent like a 
cricket’s cry—the feeble, whining sounds of Kironmoyee weeping. All three of 
them would be better off taking poison and killing themselves. They would then 
not be continuously flayed by pain. What was the point in staying alive? There 
was no reason to be alive in Bangladesh if you were a Hindu. 

Two 

Sudhamoy assumed that he had either had a cerebral thrombosis or an embolism. 
A haemorrhage would surely have killed him. Would dying have been so bad? 
Sudhamoy hoped for a massive haemorrhage. He was half dead anyway, and 
wished that Maya could live in exchange for his life. The girl had really wanted 
to live. She had gone away to Parul’s by herself and it was his illness that had 
resulted in her abduction. Sudhamoy was racked with guilt. His eyes went moist. 
He stretched out his hand to touch Kironmoyee. No, nobody was there. Suronjon 
was not anywhere nearby, and Maya was not there either. He felt thirsty, his 
tongue and throat were parched and dry. 

He had caused Kironmoyee a great deal of sorrow. She had been used to the 
religious practice of puja. After they were married, however, Sudhamoy made it 
quite clear that there was no place for puja in his home. Kironmoyee was an 
accomplished singer but people started saying that she was a bold, shameless 
woman and that Hindu women lacked modesty. Such censure made Kironmoyee 
uneasy. She started limiting herself, and finally Kironmoyee practically gave up 
singing. Did Sudhamoy really stand by her and support her singing? Perhaps he 
too felt that there was not much he could do to resist this public criticism. For 
twenty-one years he had lain beside Kironmoyee. That was it—he had been 
lying by her side. He had been guarding her chastity. Was there really any need 
for him to relish her chastity? That was a kind of perversion too. 

Kironmoyee had never been particularly attracted to saris or jewellery. She had 
never said that she wanted a specific sari or a pair of earrings. 

'Kironmoyee, do you keep quiet about any hidden pain?’ Sudhamoy had often 
asked her. 


‘No,’ Kironmoyee replied. ‘Our home and family embody my dreams and 



happiness. I don’t need any separate pleasure for myself.’ 

Sudhamoy had always wanted a daughter. 

‘I can hear my daughter’s heartbeat,’ Sudhamoy would say, with his stethoscope 
on Kironmoyee’s abdomen, before Suronjon was born. ‘Do you want to listen?’ 

‘It is daughters who look after their parents when they reach the end of their 
lives,’ Sudhamoy would repeatedly say. ‘Sons move away with their wives. 
Daughters leave behind their husbands and families and tend to their parents. I 
see this all the time in the hospital. It’s the daughters who stay by their parents. 
Sons are there, they might visit occasionally, but that is it.’ 

Sudhamoy would put the stetho to Kironmoyee’s ears and let her listen to the 
lub-a-dub sounds of the baby’s heartbeat. People the world over want sons but 
Sudhamoy wanted a daughter. When Suronjon was little, they often dressed him 
up like a girl. Sudhamoy’s desire for a daughter was fulfilled once Maya was 
born. 

‘This is my mother’s name,’ said Sudhamoy, as he named his daughter Maya. 
‘My mother is gone but now I have another.’ 

Maya always gave Sudhamoy his medicines at night. That night, the time for his 
medicines was long past. He kept calling out for his precious daughter. The 
neighbours were all asleep. Kironmoyee was awake and she heard him calling 
out Maya’s name, and so did Suronjon and the black-and-white cat. 

Part eight 

One 

The bloody conflict that had begun in the country after the Babri Masjid was 
destroyed in the state of Uttar Pradesh, in India, was slowly losing its intensity. 
More than eighteen hundred people had already died in India. Kanpur and 
Bhopal were still in turmoil. The army was out on the roads in Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Rajasthan and West Bengal. They 
were out on patrol. The offices of banned groups in India were locked. 

Yes, there were spontaneous rallies in Dhaka asking for peace and harmony. So 
what? On the other hand, thirty women from Shombhu Golokpur were raped— 
Choncholi, Sondhya, Moni. Nikunjo Datta died. Bhogoboti, an old woman, died 



because she was so frightened that her heart stopped. In Golokpur there were 
incidents of rape during the day. Women who had taken shelter in Muslim homes 
were also raped. Nantu Haidar’s storehouse in Dasherhaat Bazar, where 56,000 
kilos of betel nuts could be stored, was reduced to ashes. The police, the 
magistrate and the DC stood silently and watched when temples were being 
destroyed in Bhola. All the temple jewellery was plundered with impunity. A 
large laundry establishment run by Hindus was burnt to ashes. In Manikganj 
town, the Lokkhimandap, the Sarbojonin Shibbari, Dashora, Kalikhola, the 
enclave of goldsmiths, and Godhadhor Pal’s large shop of soft drinks and 
cigarettes were ravaged. Attacks were carried out in Twora, Baniajuri, Pukuria, 
Utholi, Mohadebpur, Joka and Shibaloy by truckloads of men. Hindu houses 
were plundered in Betila, a village just 3 kilometres away from the city. There 
were burnings too. The hundred-year-old temple complex in Betila was attacked. 
Jibon Saha’s house in Gorpara was set on fire, three of his cowsheds burnt down 
and several thousand kilograms of rice paddy were destroyed. Shops belonging 
to Hindus in Terosree Bazar in Ghior and houses in Gangdubi, Baniajuri and 
Senpara were burnt down. A Hindu homemaker was raped in Senpara. The 
Kalibari in Pirojpur, the Kali temple of the Debarchona Committee, the Monosa 
temple, the Durga temple, Shitola temple, Shiva temple, Narayan temple, the 
temple of Modonmohon in Pirojpur, Akhrabari, the Rayer Kathi Kalibari temple, 
Krishnonagar Rai Rosoraj Sebashrom, the temple and ashram of Dumurtola 
Sriguru Songho, the Kali temple belonging to Suresh Saha’s family in Dokkhin 
Dumurtola, the Monosa temple belonging to the family of Noren Saha of 
Dumurtola, the family home of Romesh Saha and their Monosa temple, the 
Baroari Kali temple of Dumurtola, the family temples of Suchoron Mandal, 
Gourango Haider, Horendronath Saha and Norendronath Saha, the Kali temple 
next to the Dumurtola High School, the temple of five goddesses in Ranipur, the 
Hularhat Sarbojonin Durga temple and the timber shop of Kartik Das, the Kali 
temple of the Kolakhali Sonaton Ashram, the Gourgobindo Sebashram at 
Jujkhola, the Horisobha Sonaton Dharma temple, the Kali temple in Ronjit 
Sheel’s home, the Baroari puja mandap in Jujkhola, the community Durga 
temple next to the Gabtola School, the family temple of Bipin Haider of 
Krishnonagar, the Sarbojonin Kali temple of Namazpur, the temple and 
monastery of the Biswas family of Kalikathi, the Kali temple at Lairi, the 
community temple at Inderhaat in the Sorupkathi police station area, the Durga 
temple in the home of Kanai Biswas of Inderhaat, a cinema belonging to Nokul 
Saha, Amol Guha’s Durga temple, the temple in Hemonto Sheel’s home and the 



Kali temple in the family home of Jadob Das of the Mathbaria police station 
were all burnt down. The Shiva temple in Syedpur Mistripara was demolished. 
The community temples in Rotdanga village in Norail district and in Ghona, the 
crematorium in Kurulia, the family temples of Nikhil Chondro Dey, Kalipodo 
Hajra, Shibuprosad Pal, as well as the family temples of Dulal Chondro 
Chakrabarty of Badon village and the temple in Krishno Chondro Laskar’s 
home, the community temple in Taltola village, the family temples of 
Boidyonath Saha, Sukumar Biswas and Pagla Biswas, the community temple in 
Ponkobila village and the Narayan Jiu temple in Purbopara in Doulotpur were 
completely ravaged. Ten temples were destroyed in Khulna. In the villages of 
Raruli in Paikpara, Sobonadas and Baka, four or five temples were ravaged and 
some homes were plundered. Two temples were destroyed in Talimpur in the 
Rupsa police station area and the Hindu houses nearby were robbed. On the 
night of 8 December, in Digholia and Senhati, they broke three temples and set 
them on fire. In Sohodebpur village of Feni, a group of people marched in a 
procession and attacked thirteen homes. The village of Joypur in Chhagolnaia 
was attacked and twenty people were injured. A mob of 200, led by Moajjem 
Hussain of Langolboa village, attacked the house of Gobindoprosad Ray. A man 
named Komol Biswas was very badly hurt and was unlikely to live much longer. 

Birupakkho, Noyon and Debobroto sat by Suronjon and regurgitated stories 
about damage and plunder. Suronjon lay with his eyes shut. He did not say a 
word even after hearing about so much violence. These men did not know that it 
was not only the Hindu houses in Bhola, Chottogram, Pirojpur, Sylhet and 
Kumilla that had been plundered. A lovely young woman called Maya had been 
robbed from this house in Tikatuli. Women were almost like things and so like 
gold, silver and other precious possessions they had also picked Maya up and 
taken her away. 

‘What’s the matter, Suronjon? Why aren’t you saying a word?’ asked Debobroto. 
‘I want to get drunk. Can’t we have a long drinking session now?’ 

‘You want to get drunk?’ 

‘Yes. I have money. Please go out and get a bottle of whisky.’ 

‘Here? In your house? What will your parents think?’ 

‘Damn my parents! I want to drink and so I shall. Go get a bottle—you’ll surely 



get one at Biru or Sakura or Piyasi.’ 

‘Suronjon da, but. . 

‘Stop pussyfooting. Go!’ 

They heard Kironmoyee sobbing in the next room. 

‘Who’s crying? Your mother?’ asked Birupakkho. 

‘She’s a Hindu, after all! Does she have a choice?’ 

The three young men went quiet. They were Hindus too and they could 
understand why Suronjon’s mother was crying. They could also feel the 
repressed tears trying to burst out from their hearts. Birupakkho took the money 
and went out swiftly, as though he would be freed of agony if he went away. It 
was very similar to Suronjon wanting to drink his pain away. 

‘Debobroto, can’t we burn mosques?’ asked Suronjon after Birupakkho left. 

‘Burn mosques? Have you gone mad?’ 

‘Come, let’s burn the Tara Masjid tonight.’ 

Debobroto was startled. He looked at Suronjon and Noyon, his eyes darting from 
one to the other. 

‘There are 20 million of us Hindus. We can burn the Baitul Mukarram if we 
want.’ 

‘You have never said you’re a Hindu. Why’re you saying so now?’ 

‘I always said I was a human being and a humanist. But the Muslims did not let 
me remain a human being. They’ve made me a Hindu.’ 

‘You are changing, Suronjon!’ 

‘That’s not my fault.’ 

‘What’ll we gain by destroying mosques? Will that bring back the temples?’ said 
Debobroto as he rubbed his nails on the broken arm of the chair. 

‘We may not get them back. But don’t we need to tell them that we can damage 
things too and that we feel rage? The Babri Masjid was four hundred and fifty 
years old. Choitonyodeb’s house was also five hundred years old. Aren’t four 



and five hundred years of heritage being destroyed in this country? I feel like 
breaking the Sohbanbag Mosque too. The masjid in Gulshan One has been built 
with money from Saudi Arabia. Come, let’s take that over and turn it into a 
temple.’ 

‘What are you saying, Suronjon? You have surely gone mad. Didn’t you always 
say that you would dig large ponds wherever there were temples and mosques, 
and let plump ducks play in those waters?’ 

‘Did I stop there? I also said that let the edifices of religions crumble, let a blind 
fire consume all the bricks in temples, mosques, gurudwaras and churches, and 
on those ruins let us grow enchanting gardens of sweet-smelling flowers and 
build schools and libraries. Let places of worship be used for the good of people 
and be turned into hospitals, orphanages, schools and universities. Our new 
places of worship should be academies of art and culture, centres of creativity 
and institutes of scientific research. Let the rice fields with golden grain bathed 
by the early rays of the sun, the open fields and rivers, and the deep sea be our 
new places of prayer. Let humanity be the other name for religion.’ 

‘The other day I was reading Debesh Roy. He says that Bade Ghulam had picked 
up his surmandal and was dancing and singing “Hari Om Tatsat, Hari Om 
Tatsat”. Bade Ghulam continues to sing that same song. But those Hindus who 
have ground the Babri Masjid to dust and placed Ramlala’s image there and run 
away can’t hear this song. The Advanis and Ashok Singhals too can’t hear this 
song. Nor can the RSS or the Bajrang Dal. Bade Ghulam Ali was a Muslim. 
However, those Muslims who believe that the only way the destruction of a 
mosque can be set right is by destroying temples also cannot hear Bade Ghulam 
Ali’s “Hari Om Tatsat”.’ 

‘So you are saying that one should not destroy mosques to set right the fact that 
temples have been destroyed? You are talking idealism like my father! I hate 
him! I hate that haggard old man!’ 

Agitated, Suronjon jumped up. 

‘Calm down, Suronjon. Calm down. All that you are saying will not solve 
anything.’ 

‘But this is how I want to solve things! I also want to hold axes, knives and 
pistols. I want stout sticks. Didn’t they pee in a temple in old Dhaka? I also want 



to pee in their mosques.’ 

‘Oh Suronjon, you are turning communal!’ 

‘Yes, I am turning communal. I am communal! Yes, I am communal!’ 

Debobroto was from Suronjon’s party. They had worked together many times. 

He was taken aback by Suronjon’s behaviour. Suronjon wanted to get drunk. He 
was saying that he had turned communal. He was also calling his father names. 

Two 

‘Riots are not floods, where you can move people away from the water and 
danger and get them something to eat and be done with it. Riots are not like a 
fire where you can put out the flames and be safe. During a riot, human beings 
put their humanity on hold. During riots, all the toxins in people’s minds are 
released. A riot is not an act of nature nor is it an accident. Riots are a distortion 
of humanness,’ sighed Sudhamoy. 

Kironmoyee was bowing to her gods in a corner of the room. The clay image of 
the god was gone. They broke it on the day they took Maya away. Kironmoyee 
had a picture of Radha and Krishna that she brought out. She was touching it to 
her forehead, weeping silently. 

‘Do Radha or Krishna have any powers to bring Maya back?’ Sudhamoy 
thought, as he lay unmoving on the bed. ‘Radha and Krishna form a picture and 
a story. How could they possibly rescue Maya from the clutches of a rigid, hard 
and cruel fundamentalism? I am not safe in this country in spite of the fact that I 
am a citizen and have been part of the language movement and been to war to 
chase the Pakistanis out and liberate this country. And so how can some Radha 
and Krishna from nowhere bring us safety and security? Do they have nothing 
better to do? Neighbours whom we have known from the time that we were born 
are taking away our property; our countrymen, our neigbours, have abducted our 
daughter. And you are expecting the butter thief to come and relieve you of your 
sufferings! The wife of Aayaan Ghosh will come! If your sufferings are to go, 
only those people who had fought together to create a nation of many different 
kinds of people will be able to make a difference!’ 

‘Kiron, Kiron,’ Sudhamoy called out in a tired, sad voice. ‘Has Suronjon gone 
out to look for Maya today?’ he asked, as Kironmoyee came and stood next to 
him, robot-like. 



‘I don’t know.’ 


‘Apparently Hyder has sent out people to find her. Did he come?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘So there is no news of Maya? She can’t be found?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Kiron, will you sit with me for a bit, please?’ 

Kironmoyee plonked herself down like she was some inert object. And she just 
sat there. She did not reach out to touch her husband’s inert limbs, nor did she 
even look at her ailing husband. There was raucous shouting in the other room. 

‘Why is Suronjon screaming so?’ asked Sudhamoy. ‘Why hasn’t he gone in 
search of Hyder? Best if I had gone! Why did I fall ill? No one would’ve been 
able to touch Maya if I had been myself. I would’ve thrashed them to death! If I 
had been well, I would’ve surely brought Maya back.’ 

Sudhamoy tried to get up and every time he did so, he flopped back on the bed. 
Kironmoyee did not help him. She simply stared at the closed door. She waited 
for the sound that would announce Maya’s return. 

‘Call your precious son,’ said Sudhamoy. ‘The scoundrel! His sister’s not here 
and he’s at home, drinking with his friends and making merry! Shame! Shame!’ 

Kironmoyee did not go to call Suronjon and neither did she try to pacify 
Sudhamoy. She simply stared unblinking at the door. She had placed a picture of 
Radha and Krishna in the corner of the room. She was no longer willing to listen 
to her husband and son and practise atheism. There was no one to support them 
—perhaps God would provide succour. 

Sudhamoy wanted to stand up and proclaim like Jonathan Swift: ‘We have 
enough religion to make us hate, but not enough to make us love one another.’ 

The history of humanity was scarred with religious quarrels, wars and jihad. In 
1946 Sudhamoy had chanted ‘Hindus and Muslims are brothers’. And those 
slogans were still being chanted! Why did we need to keep saying the same thing 
for ever? How much longer will we have to shout this same slogan in this 
subcontinent? For how many years, how many centuries? There was still a need 



to remind people of this! Will this slogan be able to awaken people who have no 
sense or sensitivity? If people do not rid themselves of their deep communalism, 
then mere slogan shouting will not end fundamentalism and communalism. 

Three 

Suronjon had been to Hyder’s house. But he was not there. He had gone to Bhola 
—to see the misery of the Hindus. After coming back, he would surely make the 
right noises and also address various gatherings. People would be impressed. 
‘Awami League workers are very compassionate/ they would say. They are not 
communal.’ So the Hindu votes would be theirs! But Hyder had no feelings for 
Maya, his neighbour. He has travelled far to see many more Mayas. 

Suronjon uncapped a bottle and poured some whisky down his throat. The others 
were not too keen on drinking. However, they poured themselves some to keep 
him company. They were drinking on an empty stomach and feeling dazed. 

'Late in the afternoon, I’d often feel like wandering about. Maya too is very keen 
to go to different places. I’ll take her to Shalbon Bihar some day.’ 

The Ulema Mashayekh will begin a long march from 

2 January,’ said Birupakkho. 

‘A long march? What’s it for?’ 

They will march to India to rebuild the Babri Masjid.’ 

‘Will they take Hindus on the long march? I’ll go if they take Hindus. Will any 
of you come along?’ Suronjon asked. 

Everyone was quiet. After a bit, they glanced at each other. 

‘Why’re you always going on like this—this Hindu-and-Muslim business?’ 
asked Debobroto in a scolding tone. ‘You suddenly seem very Hindu.’ 

‘Debu, if men are not circumcised, you can identify them as Hindu. But how can 
you be sure about women? Take Maya. Suppose we leave Maya on the road. 
Suppose her arms and legs are bound. Her mouth is gagged. How will anyone 
make out that she’s Hindu? She could be a Muslim with her nose, eyes, mouth, 
arms, legs and a head.’ 

‘In Ziaur Rahman’s days there was a political long march right up to the border 



for the Farakka waters/ said Debobroto without bothering to answer Suronjon’s 
question. 'During Khaleda Zia’s rule, the year 1993 will begin with a communal 
long march to rebuild Babri Masjid. The Farakka march wasn’t about water. 
Similarly, the Babri Masjid march will not be about rebuilding the mosque. 
Actually, the idea behind all the song and dance about Babri Masjid is to make 
communalism a factor in politics and take the spotlight away from the movement 
against Ghulam Azam. It’s important to take note of the almost “airtight” silence 
of the government during these times. There is so much happening, yet the 
government persists in saying there is communal harmony in this country.’ 

‘Why have you left the door open?’ asked Pulok as he came in. 

‘The door is open, we’re drinking and shouting. Why should we be scared? If we 
die, it’s the end. How come you’ve left your house?’ 

‘Things have calmed down quite a bit, so I felt able to come.’ 

‘And if things heat up again, you’ll lock yourself in, right?’ asked Suronjon and 
began to laugh loudly. 

Pulok was startled to see Suronjon drinking. He had come all this way on his 
scooter but had tried not to draw attention to himself. The country was in a 
terrible state and a politically aware man like Suronjon was at home—laughing 
and drinking. This was unimaginable! Why had Suronjon suddenly changed? 

‘Ghulam Azam! Ghulam Azam! Ghulam Azam! What do I care?’ said Suronjon 
as he sipped his drink. ‘What will I gain if Ghulam Azam is punished? I have 
absolutely no interest in joining a movement to punish him. Maya’s skin crawls 
if she hears his name. She throws up every time she hears his name. During the 
Liberation War, the Pakistanis shot and killed two of my father’s cousins and 
three of my mother’s brothers. I don’t know why they let my father live. Perhaps 
they wanted him to enjoy the fruits of the Liberation. Isn’t he enjoying the 
Liberation? Dr Sudhamoy Datta is enjoying the Liberation with his wife, son and 
daughter, isn’t he?’ 

Suronjon was sitting on the floor, his legs stretched out. Pulok too was on the 
floor. The room was dusty, a broken chair lay there and books were scattered all 
over the place. There was cigarette ash all over and a broken cupboard stood in 
the corner of the room. Suronjon was in a temper and had probably destroyed 
things in a drunken rage. The house was deathly quiet—it did not seem like 



anyone else was home. 


‘Ekram Hossen had been to Bhola. He came back and said that according to the 
police, the administration and BNP people in Bhola, whatever happened there 
was a natural reaction to the destruction of the Babri Masjid—a spontaneous 
response by robbers and thieves and nothing more than that. Many villages have 
been burnt and ravaged as a consequence of the Hindu Eviction Campaign. 
There’s a smell of burning in the air. Bales of straw, granaries—all have been 
destroyed. Everything has been plundered and burnt—they took clothes and 
shoes from houses, sheets and pillows, bottles of oil and even things like 
brooms, piled them together, poured kerosene and set them alight. Fires have 
burnt rice fields and coconut plantations. They have forcibly stripped men of 
their lungis. They have raped the women they’ve come across and taken away 
their saris and jewellery. The Hindus were hiding in the rice fields. Nikunjo 
Datta, a teacher of Shombhupur Khasherhaat School, who was hiding in the rice 
fields, was set upon and beaten for money. It’s unlikely that he will live. 

“Hindus, do you want to live? Then it is Bangla that you must leave! Go away to 
India!” is the slogan reverberating all over Bhola. Hindus are being asked 
“When will you leave?” and threatened with “We’ll chop you up and feed you to 
the cows.” The wealthy Hindus are in a similar situation too. They have nothing 
left. Everything has been burnt down. They are now drinking water from 
coconut shells and eating off banana leaves. The rice they are eating is from the 
“relief” supplies. They are gathering leaves and roots and managing one meal a 
day. The attackers are raping women—wives before their husband’s eyes, 
daughters and sisters in full view of their fathers and brothers. There have been 
instances where mothers and daughters have been raped together. Many people 
are now openly saying that they’d rather beg for a living than continue to live in 
Bhola. They are telling the relief workers: “We don’t need relief. Help us cross 
the border. We want to leave.” 

‘M.A. Bachhet and Siraj Patwari have attacked Shombhupur Golokpur. They 
used to be leaders of the Shibir and are now with the BNP. Apparently in Lord 
Hardinge there isn’t a single Hindu house that hasn’t been set alight. Priyolal 
babu was a freedom fighter. Even his family was tortured. Their village was 
attacked by the Awami League leader, Abdul Kader, and the chairman of the 
Union Porishod, Belayet Hossen. Three power tillers belonging to Babul Das 
have been burnt. Ekram asked him about his future. He burst into tears at the 
question and said: “I’ll leave if I am alive.’” 



Pulok would probably have continued talking if Suronjon hadn’t screamed, ‘Shut 
up! Not another word! If you say anything more, I’ll whip you.’ 

Pulok was initially startled by Suronjon’s anger. He could not understand 
Suronjon’s behaviour. Was he drunk? Perhaps. He looked at Debobroto and 
smiled wryly. 

Everyone was quiet. Suronjon’s glass emptied rapidly. He was not a regular 
drinker. Occasionally, he would have a drink or two at social gatherings. But that 
day he wanted to swallow several litres of alcohol. The atmosphere had turned 
sombre after he silenced Pulok. And in that silence, Suronjon stunned everybody 
by sobbing loudly. He put his head on Pulok’s shoulder and howled. Soon he 
was rolling on the floor. There was a dim light in the room, the air was full of 
alcohol fumes and the sound of Suronjon’s heart-rending sobs. Everyone in the 
room was quiet and full of trepidation. Suronjon was wearing the clothes he had 
been wearing the day before. He had neither bathed nor eaten, and was covered 
in dirt. 

‘They took Maya away last night,’ he said, rolling on the dusty floor. 

‘What did you say?’ asked Pulok, shocked, and turned towards him. So did 
Debobroto, Noyon and Birupakkho. 

Suronjon continued to sob. The bottle of booze was forgotten. Glasses lay on the 
floor, creating puddles. Everything seemed to be dwarfed by the news that Maya 
was gone. No one could find anything to say. They could not offer any 
consolation. It was not like someone was ill and they could say, ‘Please don’t 
worry, she’ll get well.’ 

Belal came into a room that was deep in silence. He sensed the atmosphere in the 
room. 

‘Suronjon, I heard they’ve taken Maya away?’ he asked, putting his hand on 
Suronjon’s shoulder. Suronjon lay inert on the floor and did not even lift his face. 

‘Have you made a General Diary with the police?’ 

Suronjon did not even turn towards Belal. Belal looked to the others, expecting a 
reply. The others gestured that they did not know. 

‘Has he made any inquiries? Who are the people who’ve taken her away?’ 



Suronjon lay still. He did not look at him. 

Belal sat on the bed and lit a cigarette. 

‘What in the world is going on all around us?’ he said. ‘The hooligans have got a 
good opportunity. And there in India, they are killing us off.’ 

‘And who do you mean by “us”?’ asked Birupakkho. 

‘Muslims. The BJP is chopping them off.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘And when they get news from that side, they are unable to keep their heads 
here. Whom can we hold responsible? We are dying there and you are dying 
here. Was there any need to destroy the mosque? It was such an old mosque. 
Indians are digging up a mosque to find the birthing room of a character in an 
epic. After this they’ll say that Hanuman was born where the Taj Mahal stands 
now, and then bring down the Taj Mahal! They say that India practises 
secularism! Why has Maya been abducted? Advani and Joshi are to blame! 
Apparently Metiabruz is going through hell.’ 

Suronjon lay on the floor like an unclaimed corpse. Belal’s sadness was drowned 
by the sounds of Kironmoyee’s sobs and Sudhamoy’s groans from the 
neighbouring room. 

‘I’m sure Maya will be back. They won’t swallow a living woman. Ask Kakima 
to hold on. And why are you crying like a woman? Will crying solve your 
problem? And why are all of you waiting around like this? You can try to get 
some news about the girl.’ 

‘We’ve just learnt about this,’ said Birupakkho. ‘Can you ever find someone 
who’s been taken away? And where shall we look, anyway?’ 

‘Must be men from the neighbourhood, addicted to marijuana and heroin. They 
must’ve been eyeing her. They’ve taken her away at the earliest opportunity. Do 
decent people behave like this? Young men are up to no good these days. The 
main reason is economic uncertainty.’ 

Birupakkho bowed his head. Belal did not know any of them. He was agitated 
and took a cigarette out of his pocket and a lighter. 



‘Is alcohol a solution?’ he asked. ‘Tell me, is it a solution? Has there ever been a 
major riot in this country? What’s happening now is not a riot. This is like boys 
attacking sweet shops because they covet the sweets. In India, there have been 
four thousand, no, six thousand riots till now. Thousands of Muslims have been 
killed. How many Hindus have died here? All the Hindu areas are being guarded 
with trucks full of policemen.’ 

No one said anything. Not even Suronjon. Suronjon did not want to talk. He was 
very sleepy. Belal did not light his cigarette. He said he had some work nearby 
and left. The others also left, one by one. 

Part nine 

One 

Gopal’s house, next to the Dattas’ place, had been robbed. 

A little girl, who was around twelve years old, wandered into the Dattas’ house. 
She was Gopal’s younger sister. She was looking at the havoc that had been 
unleashed on the place. She walked quietly through the rooms. Suronjon lay 
where he was and observed the girl—she was like a cat. She was very young but 
her eyes already held fear. She stood in front of Suronjon’s room and stared 
round-eyed. Suronjon had been lying on the floor all night. He saw the sunlight 
on the veranda and realized that it was now quite late in the morning. He 
signalled the girl to come closer. 

‘What’s your name?’ he asked. 

‘Madol.’ 

‘Which school do you go to?’ 

‘Sher-e-Bangla Balika Bidyalaya.’ 

The school used to be called Nari Shikkha Mandir. It was founded by Lila Nag. 
Did anyone speak of Lila Nag any more? Back when it was not the norm for 
girls to be educated, she went from door to door encouraging girls to go to 
school. She had worked hard to build a girls’ school in Dhaka. That school was 
still there, or rather, the building was there but its name had changed. Maybe it 
was no longer permissible to talk about Lila Nag or Nari Shikkha Mandir. Like 
BM College and MC College. If you unravel the mysteries of abbreviations, the 



Hindu parts of a Muslim country are revealed. In 1971 too, there was a 
conspiracy to change the names of Dhaka’s streets, and the Pakistanis had 
changed the names of 240 streets of the city and ‘Islamized’ them. Lalmohon 
Poddar Lane became Abdul Karim Ghaznavi Street, Shankharinagar Lane 
became Gulbadan Street, Nobin Chand Goswami Road became Bakhtiar Khilji 
Road, Kalicharan Saha Road turned into Ghazi Salauddin Road, Rayer Bazar 
became Sultanganj, Shoshibhushon Chatterjee Lane turned into Syed Salim 
Street and Indira Road became Anarkali Road. 

‘Why are you lying on the floor?’ asked the girl. 

‘I like the floor.’ 

‘So do I. We have a courtyard in our house but we are going to move. The new 
house doesn’t have a courtyard. Neither does it have a patch of land.’ 

‘So you’ll not have a place to play.’ 

The girl sat next to Suronjon, leaning on the bed. She was enjoying her chat with 
Suronjon. 

‘I am feeling sad about going away,’ said the girl with a childish sigh. Suronjon 
asked the girl to sit closer to him. He imagined she were Maya. This was Maya 
as a child—the girl who used to sit chatting with her brother. They would talk 
about school and the games they played. It had been so long since he and Maya 
had sat together and talked. When they were children Suronjon, Maya and a few 
other children would build mud houses by the river. They would create those 
houses in the late afternoon and at night the dark waters would wash them away. 
Those were the days of eating candyfloss and getting a pink tongue, the days of 
Mohua Molua, the days of running far from home and wandering amongst the 
kaash flowers—Suronjon reached out and touched the girl. She had soft hands 
like Maya’s. Who were the people holding Maya’s hands now? There were 
surely cruel, hurtful and rough hands. Was Maya trying to run? Was she trying to 
mn but could not? He felt a shiver run through his being. He held on to Madol’s 
hand as if she was Maya and if he let her go someone would take her away. They 
would take her away and bind her strongly with ropes. 

‘Why are your hands trembling?’ Madol asked him. 

‘Trembling? Because I’m feeling sad that you are going away.’ 



‘But we’re not going away to India. We’re only going as far as Mirpur. Subol 
and his family are going to India.’ 

‘What were you doing when those people came to your house?’ 

‘I was standing in the balcony, crying. I was frightened. They’ve taken away our 
television. They’ve also taken away the box that had the jewellery. They’ve also 
taken my father’s money.’ 

‘Didn’t they say anything to you?’ 

‘They slapped me very hard on my cheeks before they left. They also asked me 
to keep quiet and not to cry.’ 

‘Did they do anything else? Did they want to take you away?’ 

‘No. Are they beating Maya di hard? They beat Dada too. He was sleeping. They 
beat him on his head with a stick. He bled a lot.’ 

‘If Maya had been as young as Madol,’ thought Suronjon, ‘she may have 
escaped. No one would’ve dragged her away like that. How many of them are 
raping Maya? Five? Seven? More? Is Maya hurt and bleeding?’ 

‘My mother said that I should come and meet Mashima,’ said Madol, ‘because 
Mashima has been crying constantly.’ 

‘Madol, shall we go out somewhere?’ 

‘My mother will worry.’ 

‘We’ll let your mother know.’ 

‘Dada, will you take me to Cox’s Bazar?’ Maya had asked him often. ‘Let’s go to 
the forests of Modhupur. I also want to go to the Sundarbans.’ After she read 
Jibanananda’s poems, she had said that she wanted to go to Natore. 

Suronjon had always dismissed Maya’s requests. 

‘Forget your Natore and suchlike,’ he had scoffed. ‘So much better if you go to 
the slums of Tejgaon and look at people. Look at people’s lives. Much better to 
see people than to stare at trees and rocks.’ Hearing such comments, Maya’s 
enthusiasm would wilt. 


Thinking back, Suronjon wondered what he had gained by observing life. What 



was the consequence of always wanting the very best for people? He had been 
concerned about the movements of peasants and workers, the rise of the 
proletariat and the development of socialism, and now he wondered how that 
had helped, because socialism had fallen finally and Lenin had been dragged off 
his pedestal. Suronjon, a man who had always sung songs about humanity, was 
now confronted with an inhuman attack on his own home. 

Madol left quietly. Suronjon realized that he was no longer holding Madol’s soft 
hands, so like Maya’s. 

Hyder hadn’t come. Had he had enough? Did he not want to be involved any 
longer? Suronjon understood that it was futile to carry on looking for Maya. If 
she were to return, she would come back like she had when she was six. 

Suronjon felt a deep emptiness. Their home had been equally quiet when Maya 
was at Parul’s. However, he had felt no sadness then. He knew that Maya was 
away and she would be back. And now the house felt like a cremation ground. It 
was almost like someone in the family had died. Suronjon looked around the 
room and saw the whisky bottle, the glasses on the floor and the books that lay 
scattered, and felt as if all his tears were flowing into his chest and collecting 
there. 

This time neither Kemal nor Robiul had inquired after Suronjon. Maybe they felt 
that people had to manage their own lives. Belal was there last night and in his 
voice, too, Suronjon heard the same accusation: 'Why have you lot broken our 
Babri Masjid?’ The Babri Masjid belonged to Indians. Suronjon wondered why 
Belal claimed the Indian mosque as his own. Some Hindus had destroyed the 
mosque but did that include Suronjon and people like him? Were the Hindu 
fundamentalists of Ayodhya and Suronjon the same? Was he not like Belal, 
Kemal or Hyder? Was he just a Hindu? Was Suronjon to be held responsible for 
the destruction of an Indian mosque? Do country and nationality become 
irrelevant in relation to religion? Maybe people who are uneducated and weak 
and need the support of religion to stay alive think that way, but why should 
Belal think that way too? Belal was a well-educated young man, a freedom 
fighter, so why should he slide in the slippery mud of religion? Suronjon could 
not find answers to any of his questions. There were two bananas and some 
biscuits on the table. Kironmoyee had left them there quietly. He did not want to 
touch food, he wished to gulp down the remaining whisky instead. He had slept 
in a stupor the night before but Maya kept surfacing and that broke him to 



pieces. Whenever he was awake he saw Maya’s face floating in his 
consciousness. If he shut his eyes, he felt that she was being torn apart by a pack 
of dogs. 

Hyder had not even come to tell them whether there was any news of Maya. 
Hyder knew the terrorists much better than Suronjon and that is why Suronjon 
had sought his help. Otherwise Suronjon would have gone alone searching in the 
by-lanes and alleys. Of course, there was no need to go into by-lanes and alleys 
any longer to rape Hindus—it could be done in the open, in the same way that 
plundering and breaking and burning took place in the open. There was no 
longer any need to hide or take cover if you wanted to torture Hindus. After all, 
there was tacit support from the government. This was not a government of a 
secular state. They were craftily protecting the interests of the fundamentalists. 

The other day, Sheikh Hasina had said that they have to maintain communal 
harmony in Bangladesh to protect the lives and properties of the 140 million 
Muslims in India. Why did Sheikh Hasina need to think about the safety of 
Indian Muslims? Was it not enough to say that communal harmony must be 
preserved to protect the rights of the citizens of Bangladesh? Why was it more 
important to show concern for the lives and belongings of Indian Muslims than 
to show concern for the citizens of Bangladesh? Were people meant to conclude 
that the Awami League too was using the recipe of ‘opposition to India and 
propagation of Islam’ created by the Jamaat-e-Islami, to feed the gullible 
masses? Was this like the trick of the communists who wear masks of Islam? 

The most basic and logical reason for maintaining communal harmony was to 
ensure constitutional rights. Why should the protection of the interests of the 
Muslims of India be invoked as a justification? The Hindus of Bangladesh are 
free citizens of the country and they have the right to practise their religion and 
beliefs and safeguard their lives and property. The right to life of Hindus is 
recognized in the Constitution of Bangladesh and therefore they have the right to 
live like all others and should not be dependent on the mercy of some religious 
or political group, or the largesse of any particular individual. Why should 
Suronjon need the protection or sympathy of Kemal, Belal or Hyder to stay 
alive? 

Kamal Bhowmik was the leader of the Students’ Union in Mirsorai in 
Chittagong. His house was set on fire and his aunt died in that fire. They set fire 
to the Hindu Colony in Kutubbodia and three children died. Surjomohon was 



burnt in a fire in Satkania Nathpara. Those who kill at night are the ones who 
come during the day, show sympathy and say “My heart bleeds for you,’” said 
Basudeb of Mirsorai, responding to those who asked him who had attacked their 
village. ‘It’s better that you shoot me,’ said Jatramohon Nath of Khajuria, when 
asked the same question. 

The non-communal political parties, the National Coordination Committee and 
the Joint Cultural Front had come together to form the All-Party Communal 
Harmony Committee after communal violence in Bangladesh had raged on for 
six days. The committee was finally created when the fires were dying. The 
committee had not thought of any programmes except a peace march and a 
public gathering. At the public gathering they were expected to raise the demand 
to ban the Jamaat-Shibir Freedom Party. Suronjon knew that the leaders of the 
Communal Harmony Committee would not spell out whether they would 
spearhead a movement across the country if the government did not ban the 
Jamaat-Shibir Freedom Party. Some members of the committee had been talking 
about action against those who took part in the destruction and plunder. 

‘We know all the people who destroyed Shonir Akhara and burnt and plundered 
our homes. However, we will not file any cases. The Opposition parties were not 
able to prevent the attacks on us and so it is unlikely that they will be able to 
protect us after we file cases,’ said one of the victims of the attack on Shonir 
Akhara. 

Suronjon thought the politicians were well aware that people would hesitate to 
file complaints against the rioters. Their asking people to do so was little more 
than political tokenism. Democratic forces had not been able to come together 
swiftly and resist the communal violence that had broken out. The communal 
groups had appeared much better organized and efficient. There was absolutely 
no reason for the democratic political parties to feel satisfied because they had 
formed the All-Party Communal Harmony Committee seven days after trouble 
broke out. Many intellectuals too were content to point out that there had been 
fewer communal riots in Bangladesh than in India or Pakistan. Suronjon could 
not understand why they did not recognize that the Hindus in Bangladesh, unlike 
Muslims in India, did not retaliate. The violence was one-sided in Bangladesh. 
The Muslims did not suffer damages. In the three countries in the divided 
subcontinent—Bangladesh, India, Pakistan—the parties in power always joined 
forces with fascist communal groups for political expediency. 



Communal forces had gained strength in India, Tajikistan, Afghanistan, Pakistan, 
Algeria, Egypt, Iran and Serbia. They had just one goal—they wanted to destroy 
democratic forces. The German government had banned three fascist groups 
because they had burnt three Turkish women to death. Fundamentalist groups in 
India had been banned but it was difficult to say how long such a ban would be 
sustained. Algeria had banned fundamentalist groups. The Egyptian government 
was coming down heavily on fundamentalists. The communists and 
fundamentalists were fighting each other in Tajikistan. Had the Bangladesh 
government even once spoken of banning the fascist fundamentalist groups? 
Suronjon thought that it was highly unlikely his country would ever stop playing 
politics with religion. 

Thanks to the radical communal parties in India the ruling BNP government in 
Bangladesh had been able to divert the movement focused on the trial of Ghulam 
Azam along communal lines. The government was supported in this matter by 
the agility of the Jamaat-Shibir Freedom Party and other communal groups. The 
Jamaat-e-Islami had gained time by turning away the people of the country from 
the Ghulam Azam trial. The Combined Cultural Front was now chanting: 
‘Bangladesh will stop the communalist rioters! O Bangladesh!’ 

‘Bangladesh the bastard! The offspring of swine!’ swore Suronjon as he smoked 
a cigarette. And he swore repeatedly. He felt rather good. He laughed out loud 
but the laughter sounded savage to his ears. 

Two 

Madol snuggled up to Kironmoyee. 

‘Mashima, we’re going away to Mirpur,’ she said. ‘The ruffians won’t be able to 
go there.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Mirpur is very far away.’ 

Madol had come to believe that all the mffians lived in Tikatuli. They couldn’t 
go to Mirpur because it was far away. Kironmoyee wondered whether those who 
plundered, broke and burnt Hindu homes, and took away young women like 
Maya, were merely ruffians. They did not care whether people were Hindus or 
Muslims—ruffians attacked homes irrespective of the religious beliefs of the 
householders. It was not right to say that those who attacked and stole from 



people of a particular religion were simply ruffians. 

Sudhamoy was lying in bed. There was very little he could do except lie in bed. 
Sudhamoy wondered what was the point in being alive when one was totally 
useless and unable to move. This just added to Kironmoyee’s troubles. 
Kironmoyee could bear everything. She never gave up. She spent her nights 
crying and surely did not feel like lighting the stove to cook. Yet she went about 
her tasks. After all, hunger overrides all pain. Suronjon had given up bathing and 
eating. And Kironmoyee had also reached a similar situation. Sudhamoy too had 
no appetite. Maya wasn’t back yet! Was Maya not going to come back? If only 
he could give up his life and have Maya back instead! Couldn’t he stand at the 
head of the road and say, ‘I want Maya back. I have a right to have her back.’ 
Right—Sudhamoy felt that the word had become ghostlike in the present. 

In 1946, as a young man, Sudhamoy had asked for water at a sweet shop in 
Kalibari, after eating a sweet. He had used the Urdu word ‘pani’ for water. 
Tensions between Hindus and Muslims had been high in the city then. Some 
Muslims had looked at him sharply in the sweet shop. Sudhamoy had not been 
able to utter the Bengali ‘jol’. Was he afraid? It must have been fear. What else 
could it have been? 

The British had realized that unless they were able to destroy the unity and amity 
amongst Hindus and Muslims they would not be able to establish and persist 
with colonial rule and oppression in India. Their statecraft birthed the policy of 
‘divide and rule’. 

‘How was it possible?’ wondered Sudhamoy. ‘Ninety out of hundred farmers 
were Muslims but 90 per cent of the land belonged to Hindus! It was the 
question of ownership of land that had caused the revolutions in Russia and 
China and it was the same question that created conflict between Hindus and 
Muslims in Bengal. The conflict over land became a conflict about religion.’ 

Supported by the British, it was in Bengal that the Muslim League was born in 
1906, based on an ideology of communalism. This party was responsible for 
introducing the poison of communalism into undivided India. Of course, it isn’t 
possible to absolve the Congress of this responsibility either. For twenty-four 
years after 1947, the colonizing Pakistani rulers had wrested democratic rights 
from the people of what is now Bangladesh by raising the flag of Islam and 
keeping alive anti-India feelings. Sudhamoy had let out a sigh of relief when 



they had regained their democratic rights in 1971. However, this sense of relief 
did get choked quite often. After the Liberation of Bangladesh, secularism had 
been included in the Constitution as one of the four fundamental national 
principles. This was to be an impregnable barrier against communalism. 
Communalism came back in a new way after 15 August 1975. Communalism 
was aligned with violence, fundamentalism, religious bigotry and autocracy. 
Communalism imbued with ideological moorings was made acceptable to the 
bhodro or educated class. Before the creation of Pakistan, this theory was called 
‘the two-nation theory’ and in Bangladesh, after 1975, they started calling it 
‘Bangladesh nationalism’. People would now have to wash off a Bengali 
tradition of a thousand years and become ‘Bangladeshi’. Like Bangladeshi cattle, 
donkeys, paddy and jute, people were now ‘Bangladeshi’. In 1988, the words 
‘the state religion of the Republic is Islam, but other religions may be practised 
in peace and harmony in the Republic’ were included in the Constitution of 
Bangladesh with the Eighth Amendment. Why did they say ‘may be’? Why did 
they not assert it with a ‘shall be’? Of course, as far as fundamental rights are 
concerned, the Constitution says that the state shall not discriminate against any 
citizen on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. But what was the 
point in not acknowledging the existence of discrimination? After all, if there 
was no discrimination, why would they take Maya away? Why would 
‘child/children of infidels’ be a term of abuse? Did ruffians say these things? 
What was happening in Bangladesh was not just ruffianly behaviour and 
lawlessness—it was something else. This other thing was intensifying—more 
madrasas than schools were coming up everywhere, the number of mosques was 
increasing, there were more Islamic programmes and more and more places were 
using loudspeakers to summon people to prayers. Most localities now had a 
mosque after every three or four houses and all the mosques had loudspeakers all 
around. The use of loudspeakers was strictly monitored during Hindu festivals. 

If loudspeakers were acceptable, then why were only Muslims allowed to use 
them? According to Article 18 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the United Nations: 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and observance. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to change his 



religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in 
public or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship 
and observance. 

If that was so, then why were Hindu temples being destroyed? Sudhamoy did not 
believe in temples, yet, he could not accept the fact that only Hindu temples 
were being destroyed. And was there going to be no punishment meted out? The 
state’s Penal Code says that culprits could be imprisoned for a year, or at best 
two years. Imprisonment for three years is considered very long. 

A malaise overcame Sudhamoy. A country was gradually slipping into illness. 
Bengalis had got their Liberation from the terrible grip of Pakistan after 
struggling for many years. A Constitution was written for a free country. It 
opened with: 

We, the people of Bangladesh, having proclaimed our Independence on the 26th 
day of March 1971 and through a historic struggle for national liberation, 
established the independent, sovereign People’s Republic of Bangladesh; 
Pledging that the high ideals of nationalism, socialism, democracy and 
secularism, which inspired our heroic people to dedicate themselves to, and our 
brave martyrs to sacrifice their lives in the national liberation struggle, shall be 
fundamental principles of the Constitution. 

In 1978, 'struggle for national liberation’ was changed to 'a historic war for 
national independence’. An insertion was made: 'high ideals of absolute trust 
and faith in the Almighty Allah, nationalism, democracy and socialism meaning 
economic and social justice’. And ‘liberation struggle’ was changed to 
‘independence’. 

The Constitution of 1972 was changed and the Constitution of 1978 began with 
Bismillahi rahmanir rahim—‘In the name of Allah, the most Gracious, the most 
Merciful’. Section 12 of the Constitution, the section entitled ‘Secularism and 
freedom of religion’, disappeared. 

12. The principle of secularism shall be realised by the elimination of 

a) communalism in all its forms 

b) the granting by the State of political status in favour of any religion 

c) the abuse of religion for political purposes 



d) any discrimination against, or persecution of, persons practising a particular 
religion 

The section on secularism was taken away and Section 25 (2) was brought in: 
The State shall endeavour to consolidate, preserve and strengthen fraternal 
relations among Muslim countries based on Islamic solidarity.’ 

Section 6 in the Constitution of 1972 said: The citizenship of Bangladesh shall 
be determined and regulated by law: citizens of Bangladesh shall be known as 
Bangalees.’ Ziaur Rahman changed that to The citizens of Bangladesh shall be 
known as Bangladeshis’. 

Sudhamoy felt everything darken. It wasn’t yet afternoon so why was the room 
dark? Were his eyes weakening? Or had his glasses not been changed for quite 
some time? Had he developed cataract? Or were his eyes flooding with tears and 
making it difficult for him to see? 

Suronjon had changed so much. He never spent any time with Sudhamoy. He 
had not stepped into Sudhamoy’s room since the day they took Maya away. 
Sudhamoy could occasionally make out that those gathered in Suronjon’s room 
were drinking alcohol. Was his son out to ruin himself? He had never before 
seen Suronjon drinking at home. Perhaps he was no longer bothered about 
anyone else. Was it possible that he had already forgotten Maya! Sudhamoy 
found that hard to believe, yet he was disturbed by Suronjon’s silence. Was his 
son hurtling towards doom? 

Three 

Suronjon had decided that he was not going out anywhere. Searching for Maya 
would not yield anything and so it was much better to stay at home. Whenever 
he was out, he had to listen to things like These bastard infidels have broken the 
Babri Masjid. It is time we thrashed them and sent them to India.’ He was sick of 
listening to such comments. He no longer believed in any socialist party or leftist 
leader. He had heard many leftist leaders abuse him with ‘Bastard infidel!’ and 
‘Child of an infidel!’ Krishnobinod Ray was called Kabir Bhai by everyone. 
Barin Datta had to change his name to Abdus Salam. If people had to change 
their Hindu names in the Communist Party, then which other party could one 
possibly trust! Or should he join the Jamaat? And greet Nizami with a ‘Huzoor, 
as-salamu alaykum’? This would lead to prominent headlines the next day: 
‘Hindu Joins Jamaat-e-Islami’. Apparently the Jamaat-e-Islami got votes even in 



Jogonnath Hall and the reason for it was money. After all, if people were paid 
5000 takas every month, why would they not vote for the Jamaatis? Suronjon 
wanted to avenge himself on the left groups who had driven him to despair 
instead of hope. Their members had, one after the other, joined different groups. 
They said one thing today and something else the next day. After the death of 
Comrade Farhad, a reading of the Koran and a gathering of the faithful were 
organized in the CPB office. The comrade had a grand funeral service. Why did 
that happen? Why did communists have to seek refuge under the flag of Islam? 

It was because they wanted to escape people’s censure for being atheists, wasn’t 
it? Did it help them in any way? Even after such obeisance, the oldest political 
party in the country was not able to gain the tmst of people! Suronjon did not 
blame the people, he thought that the clueless leaders were to blame. 

The number of madrasas in the country was increasing. This was certainly an 
excellent plan to ensure that a country was crippled economically. It was 
probably Sheikh Mujib who had begun to ensure that madrasas spread to every 
village. Everyone seemed to have worked to ruin the country. It was difficult to 
understand the decline of this nation unless you saw it yourself—these were the 
people who had organized the language movement, these were the people who 
had fought the Liberation War in 1971! What happened to the idea behind the 
Bangalee nation? Where were the harmony and the consciousness that had said: 
‘We the Hindus, Buddhists, Christians and Muslims of Bengal are all Bangalee’? 
Suronjon felt very alone. Very, very alone. It was as if he wasn’t a Bangalee—he 
wasn’t a person, he was merely a Hindu. He was a two-legged creature who had 
become an alien in his own land. 

This country has a Ministry of Religious Affairs. Last year, the ministry had had 
a rather appetizing budget. Suronjon thought that ‘appetizing’ was the best 
description. In the budget for tackling underdevelopment, there was a provision 
for aid for religious affairs. The Islamic Foundation of Dhaka was allocated 15 
million takas. The waqf administration was allocated 800,000. Allocation for 
other religious objectives was 26 million. For the zakat fund administration it 
was 220,000 takas. The income from the Islamic Mission was 25 million. The 
fund for minority religions was 250,000. Free electricity to mosques for 12 
million takas. Free water supply to mosques for 5 million. Allocation for the 
Dhaka Tara Masjid was 300,000 takas. The total was 84,570,000 takas. The 
maintenance of the Baitul Mukarram Masjid was allocated 1.5 million takas. The 
allocation for intensifying and expanding training and programmes for 



productive work along with the allocation for underdevelopment was 
109,338,000 takas. And within this the allocation for minority groups was only 
250,000 takas. There were almost 25 million people belonging to the minority 
religious groups in the country and the total money allocated for them was 0.25 
million takas. That was amusing, was it not? 

From the development funds 2 million takas were allocated for the production 
and publication of the Islamic Encyclopaedia in Bengali. The allocation for the 
Islamic Cultural Centre of the Islamic Foundation was 19 million takas. The 
publications, translation and research programmes of the Islamic Foundation 
were allocated 16,875,000. The programme for training imams and for the 
development of the Islamic Foundation library was allocated 1.5 million takas. 
The Mosque Library Programme got 2.5 million takas. Takas 15 million were 
allocated for expanding Islamic cultural centres and imam-training academies in 
the new districts. The total allocation for development was 56,875,000 takas. 
And then, 260,000 takas were distributed amongst all other groups under the 
subhead for other religions. Takas 500,000 were allocated for observing Islamic 
religious functions or festivals, and the allocation for development programmes 
of Islamic religious institutions was 2,860,000 takas. Takas 20 million were 
allocated for the repair, renovation and restoration of different mosques through 
the good offices of the honourable members of Parliament. The allocation for 
religious delegations visiting from other countries and such delegations going to 
other countries was 1 million takas. Takas 640,000 were allocated for 
subscriptions to international religious organizations. Takas 1 million were 
allocated for the rehabilitation of poor neo-Muslims. The budget of the religious 
ministry for 1991-92 had a total allocation of 166,213,000 takas, combining 
both the development and underdevelopment funds. The allocation for the 
rehabilitation of neo-Muslims was interesting. Takas 1 million were allocated 
under these funds but there was no allocation for minorities in the development 
funds. It was shameful that in a poor, multiracial, multicultural country people 
were being enticed to convert to a particular religion. The country’s economic 
backbone was broken. Had we even bothered to calculate how much the per 
capita burden of foreign debts was? In such a crippling economic scenario, how 
logical was such a large budget allocation for Islam? And the discriminatory 
allocations in the budget were destroying national harmony. Did no one ever 
think of these things? As Suronjon was mulling over the discrimination, Kajol 
Debnath entered his room. 



‘What’s the matter, Suronjon? How come you’re in bed at this time?’ 

‘Someone like me doesn’t keep proper hours.’ 

Suronjon shifted a bit to make place for Kajol. 

‘Has Maya come back?’ 

‘No,’ sighed Suronjon. 

‘What can be done? We should do something.’ 

‘What do you want to do?’ 

Kajol had salt-and-pepper hair and was in his forties. He was wearing a loose- 
fitting shirt and his brow was creased with worry. ‘Want one?’ he asked, holding 
out a cigarette to Suronjon. 

‘Yes, please,’ said Suronjon, reaching out gladly. It had been a long time since he 
had bought cigarettes. Whom would he ask for money? Kironmoyee? He had 
been feeling so ashamed that he had stopped going to their room. Suronjon felt 
that he was to blame for Maya’s abduction. He was the one who always went on 
and on about this country and had asserted loudly that the people of this country 
were not communal. Therefore, he had to accept that he was at fault. He was too 
ashamed to face an idealistic, honest and just person like Sudhamoy. 

Suronjon continued to smoke on an empty stomach. 

‘Stop it, Dada. Don’t do it,’ Maya would have said. ‘You’ll surely get cancer 
because you’re smoking on an empty stomach. You’ll die.’ 

It would not be bad if he had cancer, thought Suronjon. He could lie in bed and 
wait for death. There would be no need to live and hope. 

Kajol Debnath could not really figure out what to do. ‘They’ve taken away your 
sister,’ he said. ‘After this, they will take my daughter. Yes, they will. Today 
they’ve hit Goutom on his head. Tomorrow it’ll be either you or me.’ 

‘Tell me,’ asked Suronjon. ‘Are we human or Hindus?’ 

‘They came to this room, too, didn’t they?’ asked Kajol, as his eyes took in the 
room. 


‘Yes.’ 



‘What was Maya doing then? 5 

‘They told me she was getting rice for Baba.’ 

‘Couldn’t she thrash them?’ 

‘How could she? They had sticks and rods. And can Hindus possibly beat up 
Muslims? In India the minority Muslims hit back. When two groups fight each 
other it is called a riot. There they have riots. And people say we’re having riots 
here! What we have here is communal terror. You can call it torture and 
violence. One lot is gleefully smashing and killing the other.’ 

‘Do you think Maya will come back?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Every time Maya’s name came up, Suronjon had noticed that he 
felt something was stuck in his throat. He felt an emptiness in his chest. 

‘Kajol da, what else is going on in the country?’ 

Suronjon wanted to move away from any discussion about Maya. 

‘Twenty-eight thousand homes, two thousand seven hundred businesses and 
three thousand six hundred temples have been damaged and devastated. Twelve 
people are dead and there have been losses of 2 billion takas. Countless villages 
have been destroyed. A frenzy of destruction has affected forty-three districts. 
Two thousand six hundred women have been tortured. Some temples have been 
damaged very badly. The five-hundred-year-old temple of Gourango 
Mohaprobhu to the south of Sylhet, the Kali temple in Baniachong that was 
several centuries old, Koibolyodham and Tulsidham in Chittagong, 
Modonmohon Akhara in Bhola and the Ramakrishna Mission in Sunamganj and 
Foridpur.’ 

‘Isn’t the government providing any aid?’ asked Suronjon. 

‘No. The government hasn’t provided any aid, nor has it permitted any aid 
agency to do so. Of course, some non-government organizations have taken the 
initiative and are offering some help. Thousands of people are living in the open. 
They don’t have clothes, food or homes. Some of the women who were raped 
can no longer speak. Some people have lost their businesses and are stupefied. 
They are still being terrorized and their remaining lands and possessions are 
being usurped. In the Borishal division, the damage suffered amounts to 750 



million takas and in the Chottogram division it is 250 million takas. The 
damages are 100 million takas in the Dhaka division! Ten million takas each in 
the Khulna and Rajshahi divisions. The total damages are 1070 million takas. 
The total damages to business are 220 million takas. Damages to temples come 
to 570 million takas.’ 

This is not good, Kajol da. I don’t like it.’ 

‘Do you know the worst thing that’s happening? The exodus! There is absolutely 
no way that we can stop the tidal wave of people leaving the country this time. 
The government has always maintained that Hindus aren’t leaving the country. 
Desh, the Calcutta magazine, wrote that nearly one hundred and fifty thousand 
people go to India from Bangladesh each year and most of them are not going 
back. In the last two decades, more than 5 million people of the minority 
community have been forced to leave this country. If we look at the six census 
reports, we’ll see that in 1941, Muslims were 70.3 per cent of the population and 
Hindus were 28.3 per cent. Muslims were 76.9 per cent in 1951 and Hindus 22 
per cent. In 1961, Muslims were 80.4 per cent and Hindus were 18.5 per cent. In 
1974, it was 85.4 per cent Muslims and 13.5 per cent Hindus. In 1981, Muslims 
were 86.7 per cent and Hindus 12.1 per cent. In 1991, Muslims were 87.4 per 
cent and Hindus 12.6 per cent. The number of Muslims is going up and the 
number of Hindus down. Why are the numbers going down and where are the 
people going? If the government is saying there is no migration, then what are 
we to make of the census figures. Do you know what will happen with the new 
census? Hindus and Muslims will not be counted separately.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘If you count Hindus and Muslims separately, you know that the number of 
Hindus is declining, so . . .’ 

‘So, Kajol da, we now know that this government is very cunning, don’t we?’ 
asked Suronjon as he stretched himself and yawned. 

Kajol Debnath did not say anything but lit another cigarette and put it to his lips. 
‘Do you have an ashtray?’ he asked. 

‘Feel free to use this room like an ashtray.’ 

‘I should meet your parents. But what consolation can I offer them?’ said Kajol 



Debnath, lowering his head in shame. He was feeling so ashamed. It felt almost 
like his brother had abducted Maya. 

And they were back to talking about Maya! Suronjon felt as if a volcano would 
erupt in his chest. 

‘Kajol da, hadn’t Jinnah said that henceforth we are all Pakistani and not Hindus 
or Muslims? Didn’t that stop Hindus from going to India?’ 

‘Jinnah was an Ismaili Khoja. They were Muslims all right but they followed 
Hindu laws of inheritance. His surname is Khojani. His birthname was Jhinabhai 
Khojani. He just kept the Jhina and stopped using the rest. Jinnah had promised 
an end to communalism but Hindus were victimized despite his assurances. And 
so, in 1948, 1.1 million Hindus left East Pakistan for India! In India they were 
known as refugees.’ 

‘Many Muslims came to this country during the riots in West Bengal.’ 

‘Yes, many Muslims have come here from Assam and West Bengal but they 
have gone back too. There was the Nehru-Liaquat Pact between the 
governments of India and Pakistan and the Pact said that “in both the countries, 
minorities, irrespective of religious affiliation, would have all citizenship rights”. 
Their rights to life, culture and property were recognized, as well as their right to 
freedom of expression and the right to practise their religion. According to the 
conditions of the pact, the people who had come from that side went back. But 
the people who had gone from here didn’t come back. Although they didn’t 
come back, people stopped leaving for some time. But in 1951, the Pakistani 
legislature passed two laws—the East Bengal Evacuee Property Act of 1951 and 
East Bengal Evacuees’ Act of 1951. Consequently, 3.5 million people from East 
Pakistan left the country. Your father knows all of this well.’ 

‘Baba does not tell me any of this. He gets furious when the issue of leaving the 
country comes up. He can’t bear such talk!’ 

‘Can we accept the idea of leaving our country? But how will you keep the 
people who are leaving? Some are leaving quietly and secretly. They need some 
kind of reassurance. Do people want to leave their land? The scriptures say that 
one is happiest in one’s own land. Muslims are used to hijrat or migration. We 
know from history that Muslims have travelled from one country to another. 
Hindus, however, have a strong tie with their land.’ 



Kajol Debnath walked to the veranda as he spoke, probably to rein in his 
emotions. 

'Let’s go out and get some tea,’ he said as he came back in. 

Suronjon decided to go out just the way he was. He hadn’t bathed or changed his 
clothes for the last few days, and he was not sure when he had last eaten. He 
threw off his quilt and jumped up, ready to go out. 

'Let’s go. I’ve been in bed so long that I feel stiff,’ he said. 

Suronjon left his door unlocked. Why bother to lock it now? The terrible thing 
that could happen had happened, anyway. 

‘Are you eating?’ Kajol Debnath asked. 

‘Ma brings my meals to my room. I eat sometimes and at other times I don’t. I 
don’t feel like it. I don’t feel good,’ said Suronjon, running his fingers through 
his hair. He was not trying to make himself presentable but simply trying to 
lessen his pain. 

'Kajol da, wasn’t there less migration amongst Hindus in 1969 and ’70?’ asked 
Suronjon, going back to what they had been discussing. 

‘In 1966 there was the Six Point Movement. The number of Hindus leaving the 
country went down from the People’s Uprising of 1969 and the elections of 1970 
right till the Liberation War. Between 1955 to 1960, 1 million Hindus left. When 
the Liberation War began, nearly 10 million people took shelter in India and of 
them, almost 80 per cent were Hindus. When they returned after the war, the 
Hindus saw that their homes and properties had been usurped. Many left but 
some stayed back hoping that things would get sorted. They had hoped that an 
independent nation would ensure their security. In 1974, the Mujib government 
didn’t do very much except change the name of the Enemy Property Act. 
Communal people who had been opposed to the Liberation of Bangladesh were 
brought into power by Ziaur Rahman. He expunged secularism from the 
Constitution. And after this came Ershad with his movement for Islamic 
revivalism. On 22 December 1982 Ershad announced that henceforth Islam and 
the principles of the Koran would be the new basis of the Constitution of 
Bangladesh. Who had ever thought that even after the oppression in the name of 
religion for twenty-four years, religion would return so proudly into political 
life?’ 



They stopped at a tea shop. 

‘You seem very distracted/ said Kajol Debnath, looking Suronjon up and down. 
‘You are asking questions about matters you well know. Why? You’re obviously 
very agitated. Calm down, Suronjon. How will we manage if a talented young 
man like you feels such despair?’ 

They sat a table facing each other. 

‘Would you like something to eat?’ asked Kajol Debnath. 

Suronjon nodded. Yes, he would like to eat something. He ate two singaras. 
Kajol Debnath ate some too and then asked for water. 

Suronjon noted that Kajol used the Urdu ‘pani’ for water. At home, Debnath 
always said ‘jol’, the Bengali word for water. Did he say ‘pani’ at the tea shop 
because he had now got used to saying it? Or was it because he was scared? 
Suronjon wanted to know but desisted from asking. He thought that there were 
many people eyeing them suspiciously. He started drinking his tea fast. Was he 
afraid? Why was he so afraid now? He burnt his tongue as he hastily gulped the 
hot tea. There was a young man staring at them sharply from the next table; he 
sported a beard and wore a crochet skullcap. He was in his early twenties. 
Suronjon was almost certain that this man must have been part of the gang that 
took Maya away. Otherwise why was he listening so intently? Why was he so 
interested in them? Suronjon noticed that the young man was smiling to himself. 
Was he thinking ‘How are you now? We are playing some dreadful games with 
your sister!’ 

Suronjon was unable to finish his tea. ‘Kajol da, let’s go. I’m not feeling good.’ 
‘What’s the rush?’ 

‘I’m not feeling good.’ 

Part ten 

One 

In 1954, there were 309 members in Parliament and of them, seventy-two were 
from minority communities. In 1970, of 300 members, eleven belonged to the 
minorities; in 1973 there were twelve from the minorities out of 315 members 
and in 1979, out of 330 members eight were from the minorities. In 1986, it was 



seven out of 330 members, in 1988 it was four, and in 1991 it was twelve out of 
330 members. There were no brigadiers or major generals from any of the 
minorities in the Bangladesh army. Out of seventy colonels there was one from 
the minorities; there were eight lieutenant colonels out of a total of 450; forty out 
of 1000 majors; eight out of 1300 captains; three out of 900 second lieutenants; 
and 500 sepoys out of a total of 80,000. There were only 300 Hindus amongst 
40,000 Bangladesh Rifles personnel; and only 2000 personnel belonging to the 
religious minorities in a police force of 80,000. No one from the minorities was 
there at the levels of additional inspector general or inspector general. The police 
had 870 officers and of them only fifty-three were from the minorities. People 
from the minorities were not appointed to high positions in the ministries of 
home, external affairs and defence, and neither were they found in senior 
positions in Bangladesh missions abroad. The secretariat presented a sorry 
picture too. There were no officers from the minority communities at the levels 
of additional secretary or secretary. There were three joint secretaries from the 
minorities out of a total of 134, of 463 deputy secretaries there were twenty-five 
from the minorities. In all the autonomous organizations combined there were 
350 Grade I officers out of a total of 46,894 officers of the same grade. Not more 
than 5 per cent of the Grade I and II officers in the government and semi¬ 
government autonomous organizations were from the minorities. There was one 
amongst 152 in the department of customs and excise and eight out of 450 in 
income tax. In the public sector institutions 1 per cent of the officers belonged to 
the minorities: amongst other grades of staff they constituted 3 to 4 per cent and 
amongst workers less than 1 per cent. No bank, including the Bangladesh Bank, 
had a Hindu as director, chairman or managing director. In fact, none of the 
industrial banks had a Hindu as branch manager in any of its branches. In most 
cases, it was not possible to get a trade licence if there was no Muslim partner 
and it was a Hindu establishment. And such businesses did not get any loans 
from government-controlled banks or industrial institutions. 

Suronjon did not get any sleep all night. Kironmoyee had come to his room once 
in the morning. She had probably wanted to ask about Maya and whether 
anything was likely to happen or if that day too would be another day without 
Maya. In the past few days, Kironmoyee seemed to have lost all signs of life. 

She had dark circles under her eyes; there was a pinched look on her face. She 
had stopped smiling. Suronjon had remained in bed, lax and limp, feigning sleep. 
He had not wanted Kironmoyee to know that he was devastated. Kironmoyee 



went into his room twice a day and left food for him on the table, silently. 
Sometimes this made Suronjon very angry. Was she made of stone? Her husband 
was crippled, her daughter lost, and her son, for all practical purposes, was not 
there, and yet she was uncomplaining. Kironmoyee had an odd, uncomplaining, 
emotionless, still existence—she seemed dead. 

Suronjon decided that he was going to sleep all day. He needed to sleep. He had 
not slept in days. Every time he closed his eyes he felt like something terrifying 
was about to descend on him. It was as if scary hand-like apparitions were 
chasing him to strangle and suffocate him. There was no hope of finding comfort 
or peace. 

Two 

Nonigopal came from Manikganj with his wife, son and daughter. He was 
distantly related to Sudhamoy. He was not in the least bit surprised to see the 
damage done to Sudhamoy’s home. 'So they didn’t spare your home either?’ he 
asked. 

Lolita, Nonigopal’s wife, had not only wiped the sindoor from her hair but had 
also covered her head. She clung to Kironmoyee’s hands, pressed them against 
her bosom and sobbed. Lolita’s daughter was there too and looked like she 
wished to disappear. Sudhamoy could not recall her name. She looked like she 
was the same age as Maya, or maybe even a year or two younger. Sudhamoy 
stared fixedly at the young woman and his eyes filled with tears. Maya was not 
there. It was very hard for him to accept that Maya was not there. He liked to 
think that she was there next door, or had gone to teach her pupils and would be 
back in the afternoon. All of them were hoping against hope that Maya would be 
back—even if she had been raped, tortured and badly hurt. 

‘We cannot carry on living in this country, Dada. Our daughter has grown up and 
we live in dread of something horrible happening to her.’ 

‘Please don’t talk to me about leaving,’ said Sudhamoy, turning away from 
Nonigopal’s daughter. ‘I hear that Goutom’s family next door is moving too. 
What are all of you up to? Everyone is leaving at the drop of a hat! Don’t they 
have vandals and thugs where you’re escaping to? Is there nothing to fear over 
there? There are fears about women’s safety everywhere in the world. All of you 
think that the grass is greener on the other side.’ 



Nonigopal was wearing kurta pyjama and his face was covered with stubble. He 
sat quietly with his head between his hands. Lolita sobbed with anxiety and 
apprehension. Kironmoyee could hear Lolita’s sobs and she sat there unmoving, 
like she had turned to stone. She could not bring herself to tell them that Maya 
had been abducted and that she had not yet come back. 

Nonigopal had a timber business. It had been burnt down. He was not as 
disturbed by that as he was terrified about his daughter, Anjoli. What if they took 
her away! 

‘Dada,’ he said to Sudhamoy. 'Lolita has a relative who lives in Chandpur in 
Feni. They took him away because they wanted his property. Finally, they killed 
him. Don’t you know that they took away Miko, the fourteen-year-old daughter 
of Ashwini Kumar Chondro and raped her? The girl died later. They abducted 
Nondita Rani Heera, the daughter of Horendronath Heera of Bedgram in 
Gopalganj. Young Muslim men of Banchharampur village grabbed and raped 
Korunabala, the daughter of Khitish Chondro Debnath. Tondra Rani, the 
daughter of Shobha Rani of Kalinath Bazar in Bhola was also abducted and 
raped. Abdul Qayum, a trader in human beings, took away Mukti Rani, the 
daughter of Sudhir Chondro Das, from Adalotpara in Tangail. The daughter of 
Purno Chondro Barman of Bhaluka was also forcibly taken away. They also 
made off with Joyonti Rani, the daughter of Tinkori Saha of Taraganj in 
Rongpur. Haven’t you heard about these things?’ 

‘When did all this happen?’ asked Sudhamoy in a tired voice. 

‘In 1989,’ said Nonigopal. 

‘You’ve memorized all this stuff? These events took place some time ago.’ 

‘Can one forget these things?’ 

‘Don’t you have any news about Poribanu, Anwara, Manowara, Sufia, Sultana 
and many such women? They are also tortured and raped.’ 

‘I heard about your illness,’ Nonigopal said after some time. ‘We couldn’t come 
to visit because we were caught up in our own worries. However, I thought we 
must see you before we leave. We will reach Benapol tonight. We were not able 
to sell our home and things. I have asked a cousin of Lolita’s to sell off our 
property whenever possible.’ 



Sudhamoy realized that he would not be able to make Nonigopal change his 
mind. He found it difficult to understand why people left. Did they gain 
anything? Oppression of Hindus in this country would only increase if their 
numbers dwindled. Who would benefit—those who left or those who stayed 
back? Sudhamoy assumed that no one would gain and all would lose; the poor 
would lose and so would the minorities. Sudhamoy was keen to find out exactly 
how many Hindus in Bangladesh would have to die so that they could 
conclusively say that they had atoned for the wrong-doings of all the militant 
Hindus of India—those of the past, present and future. If he had a definite 
answer, he would gladly kill himself. He would also ask many others to kill 
themselves. He would do it if it helped the Hindus who remained. 

Three 

Aleya Begum, Shafiq Ahmed’s wife, came to visit in the afternoon. She used to 
be a regular visitor in the past. Many people, who were frequent visitors earlier, 
had stopped coming. Hyder’s parents no longer came. Sudhamoy began to 
understand that Kironmoyee felt lonely. She was a bit surprised when Aleya 
Begum arrived. It was as if she no longer expected people to visit them. Their 
home had almost become like an abandoned house. Sudhamoy saw Aleya 
Begum’s smile, her dazzling sari and bright jewellery and wondered whether 
Kironmoyee felt herself dull in comparison. He had perhaps been rather unfair to 
Kironmoyee all these years. He had brought a woman from an affluent, educated 
and cultured family into a poor family without a future and had also deprived her 
sexually. Sudhamoy had been focused on his own needs; had he not been so, he 
would have asked Kironmoyee to marry again. Would Kironmoyee have left if 
he had said so? Deep within herself, did she not desire a bright life like Aleya 
Begum’s? She may have left. You can never tell what goes on in a person’s 
mind. Fearing that she might leave, Sudhamoy had clung to Kironmoyee as 
much as possible. He had hardly ever asked friends home. 

‘Sudhamoy, you became friendless by design,’ he told himself candidly as he lay 
on his sickbed. ‘You were afraid that if your friends milled around, Kironmoyee 
might find herself a virile man.’ 

Sudhamoy’s love for Kironmoyee had an intensity born of selfishness. He 
wanted her to feel that she must not leave such love behind. Can love alone fulfil 
a person? Now, after so long, Sudhamoy felt that love alone was not enough, 
there were other necessities. 



Aleya Begum made the right noises as she surveyed the broken things in the 
room, understood that Sudhamoy’s limbs were paralysed and learnt the details of 
Maya’s abduction. 

‘Boudi, don’t you have any relatives in India?’ she finally asked. 

‘I do, most of my family is there.’ 

‘So why do you remain here?’ 

‘Because this is my country.’ 

Aleya Begum appeared taken aback by Kironmoyee’s statement. It was almost 
as if this was the first time that she realized that this was Kironmoyee’s land too. 
Aleya was probably wondering if Kironmoyee could rightfully claim this as her 
land and country. Sudhamoy realized that Aleya’s and Kironmoyee’s situations 
were not similar. A fine difference had been created between them. 

Part eleven 

One 

It was Bijoy Dibosh, the Day of Victory—the day Bangladesh was liberated. 
Suronjon felt the word ‘freedom’ was poisoned; it stung him. There were 
programmes and marches all across the country commemorating the day. There 
was much delight all around. There was not a shred of joy in Suronjon’s mind. 
Normally, on this day, Suronjon would leave home early in the morning and be 
involved in different events. He would be singing as he traversed the city in a 
truck. Suronjon now felt that he had wasted many years in pointless pursuits. 

Did he have any freedom? What had he gained in free Bangladesh? 

Throughout that day, Suronjon found himself often on the verge of bursting into 
the familiar favourite songs about the Liberation: ‘Joy Bangla, Banglar joy’— 
Hail Bangla (desh)! Happy Bangladesh!;‘Purbo digonte surjo uthechhe’—The 
sun has risen in the eastern sky; ‘Rokto lal rokto lal’—Blood is red, yes, blood is 
red;‘Bishwokobir sonar Bangla, Nazruler Bangladesh, Jibonanander ruposhi 
Bangla ruper je tar neiko sesh’—This is the golden Bengal of Tagore, it is 
Nazrul’s Bangladesh, the beautiful Bengal of Jibanananda, oh, there is no end to 
its beauty; ‘Ek sagor rokter binimoye Banglar sadhinota anle jara amra tomader 
bhulbo na’—We will not forget you, all of you who gave a sea of blood to 
liberate Bengal; ‘Mora ekti phulke bachabo bole juddho kori, mora ekti mukher 



hashir jonyo juddho kori’—We take up arms to guard each flower, we take up 
arms to bring back smiles. But he firmly restrained himself. He did not want to 
indulge in patriotic sentiment and ruthlessly crushed any such desire within 
himself. 

Suronjon lay in bed all day. He felt the unfurling of a deep desire. He nurtured 
and guarded his secret wish, and let it flourish with its many branches and 
flowers. He watered the plant, saw it bloom and bud, and savoured the scent of 
its blossoms. He brooded all day long and finally left home in the evening 
around eight o’clock. ‘Go wherever you wish,’ he told the rickshaw-wallah. The 
rickshaw-wallah went through Topkhana, Bijoynagar, Kakrail, Mog Bazar and 
finally took him to Romna. Suronjon saw that the place was decorated with 
lights and wondered if the lit-up road was aware that he was a Hindu man. 

Maybe if it knew, the tarred road would break into two and ask him to sink into 
the earth. Suronjon felt that unless he gave shape to his inner longing that day he 
would not be able to quieten the flames that burnt in the depths of his heart. If he 
did not do what he wished, he would not be freed from his claustrophobic life. 
What he was about to do was perhaps not a solution but it would bring him relief 
and it might help lessen his anger, frustration and pain. 

Suronjon asked the rickshaw-wallah to stop at the Bar Council. He lit a cigarette. 
He had given up all hope that Maya would be back. He would tell Sudhamoy 
and Kironmoyee that they should not expect Maya back. They should make- 
believe that Maya had died in a road accident. Suronjon found it difficult to 
accept the fact that his active, alert father was now bereft, isolated and helpless, 
groaning all day with the pain and agony of losing Maya. Maya’s abductors 
would be feasting on her like vultures devouring a corpse. They must be gouging 
her flesh out and tearing it apart. Were they eating her like the early humans 
feasted on raw flesh? An inexplicable pain left Suronjon shattered. He felt as 
though those men were feasting on him. He was being devoured by a pack of 
seven hyenas. He was still smoking his cigarette when a woman came and stood 
before his rickshaw. The sodium lights made her face seem bright. She must 
have painted her face and looked to be around nineteen or twenty. 

He threw away his cigarette and called her. 

‘Come.’ 

Moving seductively, she went close to the rickshaw and smiled. 



‘What is your name?’ Suronjon asked. 

‘Pinky/ she said, smiling. 

‘Your full name/ 

‘Shamima Begum/ 

‘Your father’s name?’ 

‘Abdul Jolil.’ 

‘And where are you from?’ 

‘Rongpur.’ 

‘And your name? What was it?’ 

‘Shamima.’ 

The woman was a bit taken back. People did not usually ask her father’s name or 
where she came from. This was an odd customer! Suronjon looked sharply at 
Shamima. Was she lying? It did not seem so. 

‘Ok. Get in.’ 

Shamima climbed on to the rickshaw. Suronjon asked the driver to go to 
Tikatuli. He did not exchange a word with Shamima during the ride. In fact, he 
did not even glance at her. He did not seem to notice that a young woman was 
sitting close to him on the rickshaw and talking needlessly, sometimes even 
breaking into song and laughing and falling all over him. He was completely 
focused on smoking his cigarette. The rickshaw-wallah seemed to be in good 
spirits and swayed as he drove his rickshaw along, humming popular songs from 
Hindi films. The city was all dressed up that night and dazzling with coloured 
lights. 

Suronjon was not drunk; he was completely in his senses and was fully aware of 
what he was doing. He had locked the door to his room. There was no need to 
call anyone to the front door—they went straight to his room. 

‘We haven’t discussed payment,’ said Shamima, once they were inside. 

‘Shut up! Not a word,’ snarled Suronjon. 



The room was unkempt as it had been for days. The sheets were hanging down 
to the floor. He could not hear any sounds from the rest of the house. They were 
probably asleep. Listening carefully, Suronjon heard Sudhamoy whimpering. 
Was he aware that his illustrious son had come home with a whore? Of course, 
Suronjon did not look at Shamima as a whore—he saw her as a Muslim woman. 
He was extremely keen on raping a Muslim woman. He was going to rape 
Shamima, well and truly. He turned off the lights. He flung the woman to the 
floor and pulled off her clothes. Suronjon was breathing quickly and he sank his 
nails into her stomach and bit her breast. He knew he was not making love. He 
pulled the woman’s hair and bit her face, neck and chest. He scratched her 
sharply on her stomach, abdomen, bottom and thighs. She was a streetwalker 
and yet she was yelping in pain—this made Suronjon very happy. He kept 
hurting her; he ravaged and raped her. The woman was startled because she had 
never before had such a violent customer, who had torn her to bits. Like a doe 
escaping the lion’s paw, she bundled up her clothes and stood near the door. 

Suronjon was calm. He felt unburdened. He had been able to do something with 
the desire that had gnawed at him all day. He would be even happier if he could 
now kick the woman out. He began breathing heavily. Should he kick the 
Muslim woman hard? The woman stood there naked, not knowing whether she 
was expected to stay the night or could leave. Since she had been commanded 
not to speak, she was too frightened to even open her mouth. 

Where was Maya? Had they trussed her up and raped her in a closed room—all 
seven of them? Maya must have felt a lot of pain. Had she screamed? 

One night, when Maya must have been around fifteen or sixteen, she had called 
out ‘Dada, Dada’ in her sleep. Suronjon had run to her and found her trembling 
in her sleep. 

‘What’s up, Maya? Why are you trembling?’ 

‘We were visiting a lovely village, you and I,’ said a trembling Maya, describing 
her dream, as if in a trance. 

‘We were walking through green rice fields. We were walking and talking. There 
were a few other people too. They were also talking to us, on and off. Suddenly, 
there were no rice fields. There was an empty field and some men were coming 
to grab me. I was frightened and running and looking for you.’ 



Oh, Maya! Suronjon began to breathe heavily. He felt that Maya was screaming 
loudly but no one could hear her screams. No one could hear her cries. Maya 
was crying. She was sitting in a dark room and crying before a pack of wild 
animals. Where was Maya? It was a tiny city and yet, he had no idea whether his 
beloved sister was in a mbbish heap, in a brothel or in the waters of the 
Buriganga. Where was Maya? That woman was still standing there—he wanted 
to give her a shove and send her packing. 

Suronjon’s behaviour frightened the woman. She put her sari on quickly and 
asked to be paid. 

‘How dare you? Get out!’ said Suronjon, jumping up in rage. 

Shamima opened the door and set foot outside and then looked back, pitifully. 
The bite on her cheek was bleeding. 

‘Please give me something, even ten takas would do? 

Suronjon’s body was racked with rage. However, he felt sorry when he saw the 
woman’s sad eyes. She was poor and sold her body for food. The wretched 
mores of society were not putting her labour or intelligence to use but pushing 
her to dark alleys instead. Today’s earnings would surely help her buy some rice. 
He had no idea if she managed two meals a day! Suronjon took out ten takas 
from his pocket and gave it to her. 

‘You’re Muslim, aren’t you?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘The likes of you often change their names. You haven’t, have you?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘OK. Off with you.’ 

Shamima went away. Suronjon felt good inside. He was not going to feel bad 
about anything today. Today was the Day of Victory—everyone was happy and 
celebrating, setting off fireworks. It was on this day twenty-one years ago that 
Bangladesh was liberated and this was also the day that Shamima Begum came 
to Suronjon Datta’s room. Glory to the Liberation! Suronjon wanted to snap his 
fingers. Should he sing that song ‘Bangladesh is first, and for me, also the last! 
Bangladesh is my life, and I will be with Bangladesh in death too!’? 



He hadn’t told Shamima his name, not even once. He should have told her that 
his name was Suronjon Datta. Then Shamima would have realized that the 
young man who had scratched and bitten her and drawn blood from her flesh 
was a Hindu. Hindus also know how to rape, they also have arms, legs and a 
head, their teeth are sharp too, and they can use their nails to scratch. Shamima 
was a harmless woman but a Muslim, nevertheless. Suronjon would have felt 
delighted even if he could have just slapped the cheek of a Muslim. 

Suronjon spent a restless night. He slipped in and out of a daze. He spent the 
night alone in a ghostlike silence, insecure and threatened by the dark shadow of 
terror. He was traumatized and could not sleep. He had wanted to take petty 
revenge but had not been able to. He was incapable of revenge. Suronjon was 
amazed as he realized that he felt sorry for that woman, Shamima. He felt pity. 
Not rage or envy. What was he avenging if he did not feel rage? It was a sort of 
defeat, was it not? Was Suronjon defeated? Yes, he had lost. He had not been 
able to make a fool of Shamima. She had been cheated already. She could not 
distinguish between coitus and rape. Suronjon curled up in bed in shame and 
agony. It was late! Why couldn’t he sleep? Was he destroyed? Had the Babri 
Masjid incident brought out the worst in him? He realized that his heart had 
begun to rot. Why was he feeling so awful? Why did he feel such pain for the 
woman whom he had ripped and ravaged with his teeth? If he could only wipe 
away the blood on her cheeks with a handkerchief! Would he ever find her 
again? If he waited at the Bar Council crossing and found her, Suronjon would 
ask her to forgive him. He felt hot even though it was a winter’s night. He tossed 
his quilt away. His sheets were tangled up near his feet. He lay on the dirty 
mattress with his head close to his knees. He curled his body up like a dog. 
When morning came, he had this great urge to urinate but he did not feel like 
getting up. Kironmoyee brought his tea but he did not want it. He felt sick. He 
wanted to bathe in hot water. But where would he get hot water? There was a 
pond in the Brahmopolli house and your hair stood on end if you stepped into it 
on winter mornings. Yet, in those days, Suronjon did not feel that he had bathed 
unless he had swum in the pond. He wished that he could swim several lengths 
that morning but there was no pond. Where could he get limitless waters? The 
water in the bathroom was limited. Why was everything in life limited and 
measured? 


Part twelve 



One 


Suronjon finally got out of bed at ten o’clock in the morning. He was in the 
veranda, brushing his teeth, when he heard Khadem Ali’s son, Ashraf, talking to 
Kironmoyee. 

‘Mashima,’ said Ashraf, 'yesterday evening, our Putu saw a young woman like 
Maya, dead, floating below the bridge in Gendaria.’ 

Suronjon felt that his arm holding the toothbrush had turned to stone. His body 
felt as if it had just received an electric shock. He did not hear any sounds of 
crying from the house. There was stunned silence. It was as if the slightest 
whisper would reverberate in the air. It felt as though no one but he had lived in 
this house for a thousand years. He could see that the city was yet to wake up 
properly from the previous evening’s revelry. He stood there holding his 
toothbrush. Hyder was passing by on the road. He stopped when he saw 
Suronjon because Suronjon had seen him and so it was only polite to 
acknowledge him. 

‘How are you?’ asked Hyder as he walked slowly towards Suronjon. 

‘I am well,’ replied Suronjon. 

After this, it would have been logical to ask about Maya but Hyder did not. 

‘Yesterday, the Shibir people broke the plaque about the mass graves that was in 
the Zoha Hall of Rajshahi University,’ said Hyder, leaning against the railings. 

‘Mass graves? What does that mean?’ asked Suronjon as he spat out a glob of 
toothpaste. 

‘You don’t know about the mass graves?’ a startled Hyder asked Suronjon. 
Suronjon shook his head. He did not know. 

Hyder felt insulted and his face darkened. He could not understand why 
Suronjon, who was a leader of the Awareness Centre of the Liberation War, was 
saying that he had no idea about the mass graves. The Shibir people had broken 
the memorial plaque of the mass graves. So let them. They had many weapons 
and were using them. Was it possible to stop them now? Gradually they would 
destroy all the memorials to the Liberation like Aporajeyo Bangla (Indefatigable 
Bengal), Shoparjito Shadhinota (The Liberation We Won Ourselves), Shabash 



Bangladesh (Bravo Bangladesh!) and the Muktijoddha Memorial in Joydebpur. 
Who was going to prevent all this? There would be one or two rallies and 
meetings. Some progressive political groups would shout slogans like 'End the 
politics of the Jamaat-Shibir Youth Command!’ That would be it. What would it 
lead do? ‘It will lead to zilch,’ thought Suronjon to himself. 

Hyder stood there quietly, with his head lowered. T guess you know,’ said 
Hyder, ‘Parveen is here now. She’s divorced.’ 

Suronjon listened but did not say anything in exchange. He was not particularly 
upset by Parveen’s divorce. In fact, he thought that it was funny and served them 
right. They had not let her marry a Hindu and chose a Muslim groom instead. 
What good had that done? In his mind, he imagined that he was raping Parveen. 
Raping someone early in the morning, soon after brushing one’s teeth, was not 
so delectable. However, the thought of rape had its attractions. 

Sudhamoy was able to sit up now. He put a pillow behind his back and started 
listening to the sounds in the noiseless house. Sudhamoy recalled that it was 
Maya amongst all of them who had had the strongest desire to stay alive. If he 
had not had this misfortune, Maya would not have had to come back from 
Parul’s and nor would she be missing! Apparently, someone had found her 
floating under a bridge. But who would go to identify the corpse? Sudhamoy 
knew that no one would go because all of them wanted to believe that Maya 
would certainly return some day. If the body under the bridge was Maya’s then 
they could no longer cherish the hope that Maya would perhaps be back that day, 
the next day or the day after, or even after one year, or five years. There are 
some hopes that help people carry on. After all, there are so few things worth 
living for that one should not let go of one’s dearest wishes and hopes, however 
small. After a long time, he reached out to Suronjon and asked him to sit next to 
him. 

‘I feel embarrassed to live with the doors and windows shut,’ Sudhamoy said in a 
broken voice. 

‘You feel embarrassed? I feel angry.’ 

‘I worry greatly about you.’ 

Sudhamoy wanted to gently touch his son’s back with his left hand. 

‘Why?’ 



‘You return home very late. Horipodo was here yesterday—apparently things are 
very bad in Bhola. Thousands of people are sitting out in the open, they have no 
homes. Girls and women are being raped.’ 

‘Is this something new?’ 

‘Of course, it is new. Have such things ever happened before? That’s the reason 
why I fear for you, Suronjon.’ 

‘You are afraid only for me? Is there no need to be afraid for you? Are you 
people not Hindus?’ 

‘What can they possibly do to us?’ 

‘They’ll cut off your head and float it in the Buriganga. You don’t yet know the 
people of this land—they snack on Hindus and make no allowances for the old 
or young.’ 

Sudhamoy frowned in annoyance. 

‘Are you not one of the people of this land?’ he asked. 

‘No, I can no longer think of myself as one,’ said Suronjon. ‘I wish I could! But 
it is no longer possible. Earlier, Kajol da and the others would talk of 
discrimination and I would get annoyed with them. “Stop your useless 
discussions,” I’d say. “There’s so much to do in this country. Is there any point in 
wasting time talking about what’s happening to Hindus somewhere and how 
many are dying?” Gradually, I’ve realized that they are not wrong. And I’m not 
sure what’s happening to me. Baba, this is not how it was supposed to be,’ said 
Suronjon in a choked voice. 

Sudhamoy touched his son’s back gently. 

‘People are on the streets,’ he said. ‘There are protests. There’s much writing in 
the newspapers. Intellectuals are writing every day.’ 

‘This will lead to nought,’ said Suronjon in an angry voice. ‘One group has 
entered the fray with weapons and there is no point in just shouting and 
gesticulating to oppose them. An axe has to be resisted with an axe. It is foolish 
to fight armed people without any weapons.’ 


‘Will we give up our ideals?’ 



‘What are ideals? Nonsensical stuff! 5 


Sudhamoy’s hair had gone greyer in the past few days. His cheeks looked more 
sunken. He was half of what he used to be. Yet he did not lose heart. 

‘People are still protesting against injustice and wrong-doing. Does every 
country have this kind of strength, where people exercise the right to protest? 5 

Suronjon did not say anything more. He assumed that the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh would soon change its name to the Islamic Republic of Bangladesh. 
The sharia law would reign in the land. He shuddered as he thought that women 
would be wearing burqas when they were out on the streets, the number of men 
with beards and in caps and kurtas would increase, instead of schools and 
colleges there would be an increase in the number of mosques and madrasas, and 
the Hindus would be silently decimated. Hindus were now expected to sit at 
home like frogs in the well. If they heard about movements or the sounds of 
rallies and protests, they were expected to bolt their doors and windows and 
remain indoors and away from the action because such things were now risky for 
them. Muslims could boldly shout slogans demanding this and that but not 
Hindus. A Muslim could loudly proclaim that Hindus were suffering injustice 
but it was not possible for Hindus to say so with equal fervour. They felt fear 
that assassins might come in the dark and cut their throats because they dared 
raise their voices. Muslims had declared Ahmed Sharif a traitor but had kept him 
alive; however, if Sudhamoy spoke out of line he was likely to be killed. Maulvis 
would certainly not tolerate aggressive Hindus but neither would progressive 
Muslims. Suronjon found it exceedingly amusing that progressive people had 
Hindu or Muslim names. He had always thought that he was a modern individual 
but these days he felt like he was a Hindu. Was he no longer the person he used 
to be? He had probably lost all that was good. 

Sudhamoy asked Suronjon to move closer. 

‘Will we not be able to find Maya anywhere?’ he asked in a broken voice. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Kiron hasn’t slept a single night since then. She worries about you too. If 
something were to happen to you . . .’ 

‘If I die, I’m dead. So many people are dying.’ 



‘I can sit up a bit now. Kiron holds me and helps me walk to the toilet. I can’t 
treat patients before I recover fully. We haven’t paid the rent for two months. If 
you could get a job . . .’ 

‘I can’t be at another’s beck and call.’ 

‘We have our home to run ... we no longer have our zamindari. We have lived 
with storehouses full of rice, ponds teeming with fish and our own cattle. You 
people haven’t seen much of that. I sold all our land in the village. If we’d had 
that we could’ve gone back, built a modest home and spent our last days there.’ 

‘Why are you talking like a fool?’ snapped Suronjon. ‘Do you think you’d stay 
alive in the village? The hitmen of the powers that be would have hit you on the 
head with sticks and grabbed everything.’ 

‘Why are you disbelieving everybody? Are there not even a handful of good 
people left in the country?’ 

‘No, there aren’t any.’ 

‘You are feeling unnecessarily hopeless.’ 

‘Not unnecessarily.’ 

‘Your friends? All this time you studied communism with them, were part of 
movements, did so much together—aren’t they good?’ 

‘No, none of them. They’re all communal.’ 

‘I’m getting this feeling that you’re becoming somewhat communal too.’ 

‘Yes, true. This country is making me communal. I am not to blame.’ 

‘This country is making you communal?’ said Sudhamoy, in a voice filled with 
disbelief. 

‘Yes, the country is doing it.’ 

Suronjon emphasized the fact that it was the country. Sudhamoy went silent. 
Suronjon looked at all the broken things in the room. There were still shards of 
glass on the floor. Did they not hurt anyone’s feet? Even if they did not hurt their 
feet, they surely hurt their minds. 


Two 



Suronjon stayed in his room all day—lying in bed. He did not feel like going out 
anywhere. He did not even feel like talking to pass the time of day. Should he go 
and look under the bridge for Maya’s rotting, bloated body? No, he was not 
going anywhere today. 

In the late afternoon, Suronjon paced up and down the courtyard. He walked 
alone, pensively. Then he went to his room and brought all his books out to the 
courtyard. Kironmoyee thought that he was putting his books out in the sun 
because they were being attacked by pests. Das Kapital, the works of Lenin, 
Essays by Marx and Engels, Morgan, Gorki, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Jean Paul 
Sartre, Pavlov, Rabindranath, Manik Bandopadhyay, Nehru, 

Azad ... he took all the thick volumes on sociology, economics, politics and 
history and tore out their pages and scattered them all over, then gathered them 
together and dropped a lit matchstick on them. The papers burst into flames 
exactly in the same way that militant Muslim fundamentalists get inflamed every 
time they see a Hindu. The courtyard was filled with black smoke. Kironmoyee 
came running because she smelt something burning. 

‘Want to sit by the fire? Come,’ said Suronjon, smiling. 

‘Have you gone mad?’ said Kironmoyee, faintly. 

‘Yes, Ma. I was a good man for a long time. Now I am going mad. One can’t 
find peace unless one goes mad.’ 

Kironmoyee stood by the door and watched the conflagration started by 
Suronjon. She was too stunned to even think that she could bring a bucket of 
water and throw it on the flames to douse them. Suronjon was hidden by the 
black smoke and Kironmoyee thought that it was not books that Suronjon was 
burning but himself. 

Sudhamoy pondered that the lively, intelligent young man, who often helped 
other people get rid of their troubles, was now in deep trouble himself. It was as 
if he had swallowed poison and was turning blue as the poison spread itself in 
his body. Suronjon had taken to lying wordlessly in bed most hours of the day, 
shouting and screaming with his friends, bringing women into his room at night 
and being abusive about Muslims; and now he was burning his books— 
Sudhamoy realized that Suronjon was deeply hurt and bewildered. His 
disappointment with his family, society and the state had created a blinding sense 



of inferiority and he was burning himself in those flames. 

Suronjon was happy looking at the fire. All over the country the homes of 
Hindus had burnt in such fires. Such raging flames. Was it only houses and 
temples that had been burnt? Were people’s minds not burning as well? Suronjon 
was no longer going to live by his father’s ideals. Sudhamoy had believed in the 
principles of left politics and Suronjon too had grown up with the same values. 
He no longer believed in those values. Many leftists had abused him as a 
‘bastard infidel’. He had been subjected to that since school. During arguments 
with friends in school, they would swiftly taunt him as the ‘child of an infidel’. 
Suronjon’s eyes were smarting and he could feel tears pooling in them. He was 
not sure whether the tears were from pain or from the smoke of his burning 
ideals. Suronjon breathed easy when the burning was over. Whenever he had 
been lying in bed during the past few days and his eyes had flitted across those 
volumes, he’d felt that the ideals propounded in those books were eating away at 
his very core. He no longer believed in ideals and stuff. He wished that he could 
kick out the beliefs he had held so dear all his life. Why should he bear the 
burden of these principles when all most people do is only touch their lips to the 
cup of wisdom but not take it into their hearts and minds? Why should he bother 
with being the only believer? 

Suronjon wanted to sleep long and deep after his ritual of fire. But he could not 
sleep! He remembered Rotna. He had not seen her for a while now. He wondered 
how she was. He could read Rotna’s deep, black eyes—there was no need to 
talk. She was probably waiting for Suronjon to knock on her door. They could sit 
with cups of tea, exchange the stories of their lives and talk the night away. 
Suronjon decided that he would visit Rotna that evening. 

‘So, is visiting only my responsibility?’ he planned to ask her. ‘Don’t you ever 
feel like visiting me?’ 

Suronjon had this feeling that suddenly, on a pensive afternoon, Rotna would 
arrive at his house. She would be there to stay, saying, ‘I feel empty inside, 
Suronjon.’ It had been so long since anyone had kissed him. Parveen used to kiss 
him. She would wrap her arms around him and say, ‘You’re mine, mine, mine 
alone. I’m going to kiss you a hundred times today.’ They would move apart if 
Kironmoyee suddenly entered the room. But Parveen had chosen to marry a 
Muslim and lead a trouble-free life. Rotna would not have the same problem of 
community. He would put his battered life in her hands. As Suronjon was 



making plans to cleanse his body of all the grime and dust that it had gathered, 
wear a clean shirt and go see Rotna that evening, someone knocked on his door. 
He opened the door and found Rotna standing outside. She was all dressed up 
and looked good. She wore a bright sari and bangles that tinkled on her arms. 

She was smiling sweetly and her smile both surprised and overwhelmed 
Suronjon. 

‘Come in, please,’ said Suronjon, welcoming her, and almost at once saw that 
there was a handsome man standing behind her. 

Where could Rotna sit? The room was a mess! However, he offered her the 
broken chair. 

‘Guess whom I’ve brought along?’ asked Rotna, beaming. 

Suronjon had not met Rotna’s older brother and wondered whether it was he. 

‘He’s Humayun, my husband,’ said Rotna with a laugh that sounded like tinkling 
bangles, without giving Suronjon much time to think. 

Suronjon felt a raging storm inside and it was as if the last tree left for him to 
cling to during the storm had also been uprooted. He had lost a large part of his 
life carelessly and had begun thinking of spending the rest of his life building a 
home and family with Rotna. But she had thought it best to survive in this terror- 
ridden country by acquiring a Muslim husband. Suronjon’s face darkened with 
humiliation and anger. He was expected to sit in his poverty-ridden, messy room 
with Rotna and her handsome, possibly wealthy husband, talk with them in a 
friendly way, serve them tea, shake hands with him and invite them to come 
again whilst bidding them farewell. No, he was not going to do any of this. He 
did not feel up to such politeness. 

‘I’m sorry but I have to leave just now for something important. I really can’t 
stop to talk,’ he said, much to the amazement of his visitors. 

‘Sorry,’ murmured his guests and left swiftly, feeling greatly insulted. 

Suronjon banged the doors shut and stood with his back to them. He stood like 
that for a long time and came back to the present only when he heard 
Kironmoyee asking him a question. 

‘Have you returned the money that you borrowed?’ she asked. 



The word ‘borrowed’ pierced Suronjon like a poisoned arrow. He stared at 
Kironmoyee’s anxious face but did not say anything. 

Suronjon felt suffocated. It felt like his room was an iron case and he was unable 
to unlock it and get out. He paced up and down the veranda but after a while, 
like the monsoon rains, a pall of sadness descended on him. Kironmoyee came 
silently and put a cup of tea on the table. Suronjon noticed it but did not reach 
out for the cup. He lay down for a bit, got up again and wondered whether he 
should go to the bridge. Every time he remembered the bridge he felt shaken and 
thought that his decomposed, lifeless body too would be found floating in the 
drain. Their house was silent like a stagnant pond. It was as if the three people in 
the house were moving silently like water beetles do on water and no one could 
hear the footsteps of the others. 

Kironmoyee suddenly broke the ghostly silence. Only a little while ago she had 
given Suronjon his tea and now without any visible cause she began to howl. 

The sharpness of her cries made Sudhamoy sit up, startled, and Suronjon went 
mnning to her. He found Kironmoyee crying with her head against the wall but 
did not dare to try and stop her. These tears were not likely to stop, they would 
flow, they had collected over many days and many nights and now the river of 
tears within her was brimming over and could not be dammed. Sudhamoy sat 
still with his head lowered. The despair that could be heard in Kironmoyee’s 
cries pierced Sudhamoy’s consciousness too. The cries did not stop. No one 
asked Kironmoyee why she was crying. It was as if both Sudhamoy and 
Suronjon knew why she was keening from the depths of her heart and did not 
need to ask. 

Suronjon, who had been standing by the door, entered the room silently so that 
Kironmoyee was not interrupted by the sound of his footsteps and could carry on 
crying. His sense of home and hearth had come tumbling down, everything had 
shattered and burnt, and his cherished dreams had turned into ashes. Kironmoyee 
had suddenly broken the silence in their home and begun to cry and, similarly, 
Suronjon broke through those cries and shouted, ‘Baba!’ 

Sudhamoy looked at him, startled. 

‘Baba, all through last night I’ve been thinking about something,’ said Suronjon, 
grasping his father’s hands. ‘I know you will not listen to me. But I’m still 
asking you to heed what I say. Do what I say, Baba. Let’s go away.’ 



‘Where?’ asked Sudhamoy. 

‘India.’ 

‘India?’ Sudhamoy was shocked, as though he had heard something outlandish. 
He reacted like the name was an obscenity, a forbidden word, something that 
should not be said aloud. 

Slowly Kironmoyee’s cries stopped. She fell face down on the floor and lay 
moaning. 

‘Is India your father’s home or your grandfather’s?’ asked Sudhamoy, frowning 
angrily. ‘Is anyone in your family from India? Why are you thinking of going 
there? Aren’t you ashamed to think of running away from your own country?’ 

‘Will my country let me live, Baba? What has your country given you? What is 
it giving me? What has your land given Maya? Why is Ma crying? Why do you 
groan at night? Why am I not able to sleep?’ 

‘There are riots in all countries. Aren’t there riots in India? Aren’t people dying 
there? Do you have any idea how many people are dying there?’ 

‘Riots are good, Baba. But here we don’t have riots. Here Muslims are killing 
Hindus.’ 

‘You’re calling yourself a Hindu?’ asked Sudhamoy excitedly. He wanted to 
jump out of bed. 

‘We might be atheists and humanists,’ said Suronjon, restraining his father, ‘but 
people call us Hindus. They call us infidels. Never mind how much you love this 
country or how deeply you feel you belong—this country will push you away. 
Never mind how much we love our people, they will push us away. You can’t 
trust these people, Baba. You have treated so many Muslim families for free but 
in these times of trouble has anyone come to stand by you? Like Maya, the rest 
of us too will be found floating under the bridge. Baba, let’s go away.’ 

‘Maya will be back.’ 

‘Baba, Maya won’t be back. Maya won’t come back,’ said Suronjon, and he 
could feel pain rising in his throat. 

‘Why should we go away if we couldn’t protect Maya? Whom are we going to 



protect now?’ muttered Sudhamoy as he lay down, listless. 

‘We’ll protect ourselves. Shall we stay back to mourn what we have lost? In this 
terrible insecurity? It’s better to go away.’ 

‘What shall we do there?’ 

‘We’ll do what we can. What are we doing here? Are we very well here? Are we 
happy?’ 

‘A rootless life . . .’ 

‘What will we do with roots? If roots were worth anything then why do we have 
to sit with our doors and windows shut tight? All our lives we will have to live 
like frogs in the well. They have perfected the practice of attacking our homes 
and of slaughtering us on the slightest pretext. Baba, I feel ashamed to live like a 
mouse. I feel very angry. I can’t do anything. Can I burn a couple of their houses 
when I’m angry? Should we simply sit back and watch like fools as we get 
destroyed? Do I have the right to say anything, or slap a Muslim back when he 
slaps me? Let’s go away.’ 

‘Things are calming down now. Why are you thinking so much? You can’t make 
life-changing decisions based on emotions.’ 

‘Calming down? All that’s on the surface. There’s violence within. They are 
laying their traps and will soon show their terrible fangs and claws. Why did you 
have to give up your dhoti for pyjamas? Why aren’t you free to wear dhotis? 
Let’s go away.’ 

‘No. I won’t go,’ said Sudhamoy, grinding his teeth angrily. ‘You go if you want 
to.’ 

‘You won’t come along?’ 

‘No,’ said Sudhamoy, turning his face away in disgust. 

‘Baba, please let’s go away,’ said Suronjon softly with his hand on his father’s 
shoulder. His voice was full with pain and tears. 

‘No,’ said Sudhamoy with his earlier determination. 

The refusal felt like a whiplash to Suronjon. 



Suronjon had failed like he had known he would. A strong-willed person like 
Sudhamoy would cling to his land and his country, despite all the kicks and 
blows that came his way. The snakes and scorpions in the land would bite and 
sting him but he would dig deep into the soil and tumble face down in that same 
place. 

Kironmoyee had stopped crying. She was bowing before a picture of Radha and 
Krishna. Suronjon had earlier seen an image of Ganesh in the room. It was likely 
that the Muslims had smashed it. Kironmoyee may have kept this picture of 
Radha and Krishna somewhere secret. She was now bowing before the picture 
and praying to Lord Krishna for protection, for an end to worries, for certainty 
and a life free of trouble. 

Suronjon swam alone in a current of hopelessness. Night fell and deepened. He 
felt very alone. There was no one with him, no one to support him. He felt like 
an alien in his own country. He wanted to curl into himself with his logic, 
intelligence and conscience. His open, tolerant and logical mind was shrinking in 
this land of strikes, curfews and terror. He was being destroyed by a terrible 
loneliness. He could not find clean air to breathe in a room where the doors and 
windows were always shut. It felt like everyone was waiting for a terrible death. 
Now their hearts were no longer trembling with apprehension about Maya but 
about their own futures. They were all alone and when the people they knew, 
Muslim friends and neighbours, came to visit, the visitors did not say: ‘All of 
you will certainly be alive like us. Don’t be hesitant. Don’t retreat into 
yourselves. Walk bravely, work without trouble, laugh heartily and sleep 
peacefully.’ 

All night long Suronjon felt ripped apart by a terrible restlessness. 

Part thirteen 

One 

Suronjon finally fell asleep very late that night and had a strange dream. He was 
walking alone on a riverbank when a turbulent wave struck him and pulled him 
deep into the water’s currents and he began to sink. He wanted to live but there 
was no one to hold his helpless hand and bring him to land. He began to sweat 
and sink in the wild, unfamiliar waters. Suddenly, he felt the touch of a calm, 
gentle hand. Suronjon awoke, startled. Fear had drained his face of all colour. He 



had been drowning in the swirling waters and shouting for all he was worth; in 
his dream he had stretched out his hand to cling to some driftwood. It was as 
though he had finally found a hand stretched out to rescue him, and Suronjon 
clung to Sudhamoy’s firm grip. 

He had come walking slowly, supporting himself by gripping Kironmoyee’s 
shoulder. Some strength had returned to his body. He sat next to Suronjon and 
his eyes were bright like stars. 

‘Baba? 5 

There was a silent question in Suronjon’s beating heart. Dawn was breaking. 
Light streamed in through cracks in the window. 

'Let’s go away,’ said Sudhamoy. 

‘Where shall we go?’ asked Suronjon in surprise. 

‘India,’ said Sudhamoy. 

Sudhamoy was ashamed to say it, his voice trembled, yet he spoke of going 
away because the strong mountain that he had built inside him had gradually 
begun to crumble. 

Glossary 

Ashok Singhal: A leader of the militant Hindu organization, Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad 

Awami League: The Bangladesh Awami League is the party in power in 
Bangladesh; it won a majority at the 2014 parliamentary elections. The Awami 
League was founded in Dhaka (then in Pakistan), in 1949, by Bengali 
nationalists such as Maulana Abdul Hamid Khan Bhashani, Yar Mohammad 
Khan and Shamsul Huq. The Awami Muslim League was established as the 
Bengali alternative to the domination of the Muslim League in Pakistan. 

Sheikh Hasina, the present prime minister of Bangladesh and the daughter of 
Mujibur Rahman, has been heading the party since 1981. 

Bajrang Dal: A militant Hindu organization formed in 1984 in India, closely 
aligned to the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 



Bangladesh National Party (BNP): The Bangladesh Nationalist Party was 
founded in 1978 by Ziaur Rahman, when he was president of Bangladesh. It has 
been led by Khaleda Zia, the widow of Ziaur Rahman, since 1983. 

Bangladesh Rifles (BDR): A paramilitary force under the ministry of home 
affairs. It has now been renamed as the Border Guards Bangladesh (BGB). 

Begum Khaleda Zia: The chair of the BNP. Khaleda Zia was the prime minister 
of Bangladesh from 1991 to 1996 and again from 2001 to 2006. 

Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP): A Hindu nationalist party formed in 1980 in India. 
This party launched the Ram Janmabhoomi Movement (movement for the 
birthplace of Lord Ram) and spearheaded the destruction of the Babri Masjid in 
1992. The BJP is the party in power in India now; it won a majority in the 
parliamentary elections of 2014. 

bhori: The traditional measure of silver and gold 

Communist Party of Bangladesh (CPB): After the Partition of India in 1947, 
during the 2nd Congress of the Communist Party of India in Calcutta, the 
delegates coming from regions within the newly founded state of Pakistan met 
on 6 March 1948 in a separate session and decided to form the Communist Party 
of Pakistan. The 4th Conference of the East Pakistan Provincial Committee of 
the Party, which met clandestinely in 1968, declared itself to be the 1st Congress 
of the Communist Party of East Pakistan and elected a Central Committee for 
the party. With the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent state in 1971, 
this party took its present name of Communist Party of Bangladesh. 

Ghaatok-Dalal Nirmul Committee: This committee called for the trial of people 
who committed crimes against humanity in the Bangladesh Liberation War of 
1971 in collaboration with the Pakistani forces. The Ghaatok-Dalal Nirmul 
Committee set up mock trials in Dhaka in March 1992, popularly known as the 
Gonoadalot (court of the people), and 'sentenced 5 persons they accused of being 
war criminals. 

Ghulam Azam: The ameer (chief) of Jamaat-e-Islami, Bangladesh, till 2000. He 
was opposed to the creation of Bangladesh and wanted a unified Pakistan. Many 
people in Bangladesh believe that he worked with the Pakistani army during the 
Bangladesh Liberation War to stop the creation of Bangladesh. A people’s court 
was set up in 1992 in Bangladesh by the Ghaatok-Dalal Nirmul Committee and 



in a 'symbolic trial’ it was declared that Ghulam Azam deserved capital 
punishment for his crimes during the Liberation War. On 15 July 2013, the 
International Crimes Tribunal found Azam guilty of war crimes such as 
conspiring, planning, incitement to and complicity in committing a genocide, 
and gave him a ninety-year prison sentence 

Hamad Nath: Religious songs of Islam 

Hussain Muhammad Ershad: A former chief of the army staff. Ershad was the 
president of Bangladesh from 1983 to 1990. 

Jamaat-e-Islami: Bangladesh Jamaat-e-Islami, earlier known as Jamaat-e-Islami 
Bangladesh, and Jamaat for short, is the largestlslamist political party in 
Bangladesh. The Jamaat stood against the independence of Bangladesh and 
opposed the break-up of Pakistan. It collaborated with the Pakistani Army in its 
operations against Bengali nationalists, intellectuals and minorities. Upon the 
independence of Bangladesh in 1971, the new government banned Jamaat from 
political participation and its leaders went into exile in Pakistan. Following the 
assassination of the first president and the military coup that brought Major 
General Ziaur Rahman to power in Bangladesh in 1975, the ban on the Jamaat 
was lifted. In the 1980s, the Jamaat joined the multiparty alliance for the 
restoration of democracy. It later allied with Ziaur Rahman’s BNP. Jamaat 
leaders became ministers in the two BNP-led regimes of Prime Minister Begum 
Khaleda Zia. 

Jamaat-Shibir Freedom Party: The Islami Chhatra Shibir is a political students’ 
organization in Bangladesh. It is the youth wing of the Bangladesh Jamaat-e- 
Islami. Before the 1971 Bangladesh Liberation War it was known as the Islami 
Chattra Shangha. In 1971, leaders of the Islami Chattra Shangha formed the 
paramilitary group A1 Badar, which was involved in killing intellectuals in East 
Pakistan. 

Jubo Union: The youth front of the Communist Party of Bangladesh 

Jyoti Basu: Jyoti Basu served as the chief minister of West Bengal from 1977 to 
2000, which makes him the longest-serving chief minister of any state of India. 
Basu was a member of the Communist Party of India (Marxist) from the time of 
the party’s founding in 1964. 

katha: A measure of land. In Bengal, the bigha was standardized under British 



colonial rule at 1600 square yards (0.1338 hectare or 0.3306 acre); this is often 
interpreted as being 1/3 acre (it is precisely 40/121 acre). In Metric units, a bigha 
is hence 1333 m 2 . A katha is a unit of area approximately equal to l/20th of a 
bigha (720 ft 2 or 66.89 m 2 ). 

L.K. Advani: A leader of the BJP. He began his political career as a volunteer for 
the RSS. He was the minister of home affairs in India from 1998 to 2004; he 
additionally served as the deputy prime minister of India from 2002 to 2004. He 
was the leader of Opposition in the Indian Parliament from 2004 to 2009. The 
Liberhan Commission held Advani culpable for the attack on the Babri Masjid. 

Metiabruz: A locality in Kolkata, India, with a large Muslim population 

Moni Singh: The founder of the Communist Party of East Pakistan. Before the 
Partition of India in August 1947, Singh was a successful workers’ leader who 
led movements to abolish exploitative labour practices. 

Motiur Rahman Nizami: The head of the Bangladesh Jamaat-e-Islami. He is 
suspected of war crimes in 1971. He was the supreme commander of the militia 
group Al-Badr during the Bangladesh Liberation War. 

Muhammad Ayub Khan: A Pakistani general and politician. He served as the 
second president of Pakistan and its first military dictator from 1958 until his 
forced resignation in 1969. 

Nizami Kader Mollah: Known as the Butcher of Mirpur, this leader of the 
Jamaat-e-Islami was found guilty of murdering many people of East Pakistan 
during the Liberation War. He was sentenced to death in 2013 by the Supreme 
Court of Bangladesh for war crimes and subsequently executed. 

P.V. Narasimha Rao: A former member of the Congress Party. P.V. Narasimha 
Rao was the prime minister of India from 1991 to 1996. 

Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS): A Hindu nationalist organization. It was 
founded in 1925 by>Keshav Baliram Hedgewar, a doctor. Although it says it is 
not a political party, it has inspired poitical organizations/parties like the VHP 
and the BJP, to name a few. 

razakar: In Bangladesh, this word means traitor and is used to describe those 
people of the erstwhile East Pakistan who were against the Liberation of 
Bangladesh and had collaborated with the Pakistani army. 



Sheikh Hasina: The chair of the Awami League. Sheikh Hasina has been the 
prime minister of Bangladesh since coming to power in 2009. The Awami 
League also won the elections in 2014. She was also the prime minister from 
1996 to 2001. She is the eldest daughter of Bangabandhu, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman. 

Sheikh Mujib: This is the popular way of referring to Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, 
the founding father of Bangladesh. He is also known as Bangabandhu (or 
Bongobondhu), meaning 'Friend of Bengal’. He was the head of state of 
Bangladesh (as president and as prime minister) from its liberation to his death. 
He, along with most members of his family, was assassinated by army officers 
on 15 August 1975. He was then the president of Bangladesh. 

Surjo Sen Hall: A resident hall in Dhaka University, named after the 
revolutionary Surjo Sen or Masterda, who led the Chittagong Armoury Raid 
against the British in 1930. 

Tofael Ahmed: An Awami League leader. He became the political secretary of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in 1970 and fought in the Liberation War. 

Ulema Mashayekh: A religious leader 

Union Porishod (UP): The smallest unit of local government in Bangladesh. 

Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP): A militant Hindu organization in India. It was 
founded in 1964 and is closely aligned to the RSS and the BJP. 

Ziaur Rahman: He retired from the Bangladesh Army as a lieutenant general 
andwas the seventh president of Bangladesh from 21 April 1977 until his death 
on 30 May 1981. During his administration, he founded the BNP. 



